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_ SUMMERING IN THE 


in 


GLACIER. 
= GLACIER, in the Selkirk Range, British Columbia, at an elevation of 4,122 feet, is a 
» | -Gelightful resort in summer time. The hotel has comfortable bedrooms, a luxurious din- 
=} “ing hall and reception parlors, and is in telegraphic communication with the outside 
world being on the main transcontinental line of the | 


“CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


Nearby is the great ASULKAN GLACIER, larger than all those of Switzerland com- 
vbined, walled in by peaks innumerable including SIR DONALD (11,000 feet). 


: *FOUR SWISS GUIDES are stationed at GLACIER to assist mountaineers. 
3 
| | For further information address :— 
‘ oT E. V. SKINNER 353 Broadwa NEW YORK, N. Y. 
H. MCMURTRIE 629-631 Chestnut Street PHILADELPHIA, PA: 
4, Hi. HOMPSON 129 East Baltimore Street BALTIMORE, MD. 
. W. MERKLE 1229 Pennsylvania Avenue WASHINGTON, D. C. 
H. J. COLVIN 197 Washington Street BOSTON, MASS. 
A. J. SHULMAN 233 Main Street BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Be A. E. EDMONDS 7 Fort Street, W. DETROIT, MICH. 
; eee. A. C. SHAW 228 South Clark Street CHICAGO, ILL. 
; eae. W. B. CHANDLER 119 South Third Street MINNEAPOLIS. MINN. 
ee oe F. W. SALSBURY Smith Building PITTSBURG, PA, 
Poe W. S. THORN 379 Robert Street ST. PAUL, MINN. 
M. M..STERN 627 Market Street SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
oe. a A. H. NOTMAN Asst. General Passenger Agent TORONTO, ONT. 
E. E, USSHER General Passenger Agent MONTREAL, 
a ee . E. McPHERSON General Passenger Agent WINNIPEG, MAN. 
<a E. J. COYLE Asst. General Passenger Agent VANCOUVER, B. C. 


ROBERT KERR, Passenger Traffic Manager, MONTREAL 
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| For All Who Love| 2 # 


6oth 1,000 


How to Know the Wild Flowers 

By Mrs. WILLIAM StTarRR Dana. With 48 Colored Plates and 
New Black and White Drawings, Enlarged, Rewritten, and 
Entirely Reset. $2.00 vez. 


“T am delighted with it... . It is so exactly the kind of work 
needed for outdoor folks who live in the country but know little of 
systematic botany that it is a wonder no one has written it before.”— 
Hon. Theodore Roosevelt. . 


How to Know the Ferns 


By FRANCES THEODORA Parsons (Mrs. Dana). With 150 full- 
page illustrations. Crown 8vo, $1.50 we?. 


“The inspiration that entered into and made ‘ How to Know the 
Wild Flowers’ so deservedly popular has not been lost in ‘How to 
Know the Ferns.’”—New York Times. 


Our Native Trees 
AND HOW .TO IDENTIFY THEM. By Harriet L. 


KEELER. With 178 full-page plates from photographs and 


162 text drawings. Crown 8vo, $2.00 ez. 
‘“‘ Should add new interest to the coming summer for many to whom 


- nature is practically a sealed book, as well as heighten the pleasure of 


others to whom she has long been dear.”—WV. VY. Zimes Saturday 
Review. 


Our Common Birds 


and How to Know Them 


By Joun B. Grant. With 64 full-page plates. Oblong 12mo, 
$1.50 net. 


“Tt will introduce the student into that interesting world of bird 
life where a few favored mortals such as the author have won their 
way and brought back so much of delight.”"— 7he Congregationalist. 


Approaching Its 1ooth THOUSAND 
Wild Animals | Have Known 


By Ernest SETON-THOMpsON.. With 200 illustrations from 
drawings by the author. Square 12mo, $2.00. 


“Tt should be put with Kipling and Hans Christian Andersen as a 
Classic.”— The Atheneum. 


| Flowers | 


| Ferns | 


| Trees | 


| Animals 


| Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York | 
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The 


The Holy Bible 


Newly edited by the American 
Revision Committee, A.D. 1901, 
being the American Standard Edi- 
tion of the Revised Bible, will be 
published in August. 


This edition is the only one author- | 


ized by the American Revision Com- 
mittee, and will bear their attestation 
on the back of the title-page. 

Long Primer type, references, and 
topical headings. Prices from $1.50 
to $9. 

Order early through your booksell- 
er, or write for descriptive price list to 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, Publishers 
37-41 East 18th Street, New York 


When calling please ask for Mr. Grant 


Save on Books 


Whenever you need any book, or 

any information about books, write 

to me and you will receive prompt 
- attention and low prices. 


My Stock of Books 
-in all departments of literature is 
very complete. 


An Assortment of Catalogues 
and special slips of books at re- 
duced prices sent fora 10-cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT 


23 West Forty-Second Street, New York 


0444444444444 46446446 46464646 46464 


Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 


OUR SUMMER CATALOGUE 
S KE N ] FOR 1901, just issued, containing 
standard books suitable for summer 
FREE homes, as also a selection of some of 
the best of the new books of the season. 
ing some of the best values ever offered in any similar list. Send 
your address ona pcstal card anda copy will be mailed to you free. 
Charles E. Lauriat Company, Boston 


some exceptional bargains in new and 
One of the most attractive lists we have ever issued and compris- 
301 Washington St. Opp. South’ Church 


“A new and better Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
The Chicago Record-Herald says of Booker T. 
WASHINGTON’ Ss autobiography. $1.50 wet. 
Sent on approval by Doubleday, Page & Co., 
Publishers, New York. 


SACRED SONGS No. 1 


Over 830,000 Copies Sold 


208 es, for Sunday Schools, P Meet t 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago 


CENTS pays for 3 months’ trial of 
THE CRITIC 


theleading literary magazine. Beginnow. 
THE CRITIC CO., 27 West 23d St., New York 


Board covers, 


Do you want safe investments in 


Washington Real Estate, 
Sales or Loans 


MILLIONS HANDLED. _ Established 1869. 
Write B. H. WARNER CO., Washington, D. C. 


IDEAL Steam Cooker 


Cooks a whole meal over one burner, on 

gasoline, oil, gas, or common cook stove. 

j@NEno-8 Reduces Fuel Bills One-half. 
4 Makes tough meats tender. Preventssteam and 
odors. Will hold 12 o0une- quart jars in canning fruits. 
Fy} =” Whistle blows when Cooker needs more water. 
3 Dinner Sets, Bicycles, W atchea, and other 
-¥ Valuable Premiums given with order for Cookers. 


ue. We pay express. Wanted.. 


for ill lo 
Send for illus. catalo ER CO., Box 97, Toledo, 0. 


TOLEDO COO 


THE NORDRACH 
MILKand REST CURE 


STAMFORD, CONN. 


Nature’s cure. most successful for stomach, liver, and bladder 
troubles. Incipient tuberculosis treated on the Nordrach 
system in separate establishment. Weight increased from two 
and one-half to seven pounds per week. Send for book. 


Mave you read the last issue of 


The Saturday Evening Post ? 


| 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


PACKARD 


43D 
YEAR 


COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


101 East 23d Street, Cor. 4th Avenue, New York. Phone 101-18 


DAY AND EVENING SESSIONS 


Thoroughness is the keynote of the Packard Method. Each student is the object of special 
attention. To take earnest boys and girls and make of them self-reliant. business men and women 
is the work the Packard School has been doing with gratifying success for more than forty years. 


BUSINESS AND SHORTHAND DEPARTMENTS 


Students may enter at any time. The plan of individual] instruction gauges promotion 


according to merit. | 


NEW YORK CITY 


Instruction 
for the 
Deaf 


This 1s the only private school in the world for pupils with 
defective hearing which is eqsipped and _ conducted on the 
same scale as the finest private schools of New York. Instruc- 
tion is wholly oral. in cage for any college or for busi- 
ness. Lip-reading taught to adults. Hearing developed by 
scientific treatment. hile adults are received, it is greatly to 
the advantage of children to begin their study betore reaching 
the age of six. 


THE WRIGHT-HUMASON SCHOOL 
42 West 76th Street, New York 


Reopens Oct. Ist. 
Resident and day 
pupils. Art and 
music studios. Col- 
lege preparatory and 
advanced courses. 
Special students. 
Unusual advantages 
for the study of 
music. 
Mrs. Helen M. Scoville, 
2042 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City 


CLASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


The Washington Heights School 


For children with defective hearing. 
FOR TH E | 
DEVELOPMENT AND IMPROVEMENT OF 
THE HEARING | 
ARTICULATION. LIP-READING 


Defects of speech corrected. 


847 St. Nicholas Ave., 
New York City 


Principals: 
;Mrs. ANNA R. MARGULIES 
Mrs. J. Scott ANDERSON 


NEW YORK CITY 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


The Horace Mann Schools 


conducted under the auspices of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. New buildings for September, 1901. Superior equipment 
for Kindergarten, Physical Culture, Science, Art, and Manual 
Training. Thorough college preparation. For circular 
address SAMUEL T. DUTTON, A.M., Superintendent. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY—NEwW_ 
CACHELS City.—Fellowships and Scholarships 
amounting to $5,750 annually. Degree of 
rus Tl B.S. granted on completion of two-years’ 
0 eqe Collegiate Course followed by two-years’ 
- course leading to Diploma in Elementary 
Teaching, Kindergarten, Fine Arts, Domestic Art, Domestic 
Science, Music, or Manual Training. Graduate courses leading 
to Higher ee Diploma in Secondary Teaching, or to the 
—— of A.M. and Ph.D. Catalogues on anelession to 
y. 


JAMES E. RUSSELL, Pu.D., Dean. 
The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 


Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Streets, New York 


Riverside School for Girls }17,% 318 Biverside 


College certificates. Advanced elective courses. Special French, 
German, Music, and Art. Mrs. Ep1rH LEILA CoopER HARTMAN. 


Mrs. Dorr's School for Girls 


317 and 319 West 108th St., | Mrs. DorR Lee 
adjoining Riverside Drive, NewYork | Miss MILLER Principals 


INDERGARTEN NORMAL DEPARTMENT, 
ETHICAL CULTURE SCHOOLS 
109 West 54th Street. Two years’course. Opens October 2d, 
Circular sent on application. 


MISS MURPHY BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL 


Foreign travel, special students, carefully planned for. 
117 and 160 West 85th Street. 


MRS. HAZEN’S SUBURBAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Arrangements for young children. City Annex for Special Students. 
PELHAM MANOR, NEW YORK 


St. Martha’s Industrial School 


BRONXVILLE, N. Y.—Under the care of the SISTERS OF 
ST. JOSEPH OF NAZARETH (Episcopal). 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS AGENCY 


‘Teachers for all branchés. Recommends schools to parents. 
HUYSSOON & ROCKWELL, 3 East Mth Street, New York. 


Tt Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, and families. 
Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. Pratt, Mer. 


CONNECTICUT 


THE WEANTINAUG SCHOOL for BOYS 


New Milford, Litchfield Co., Conn. Preparation for 
business and College. Rev. F. B. DRAPER, Head Master. New 
Buildings. Modern equipment. Refers by permission to Mrs. 
Wm. D. Brack, Patroness of Ing/eside. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


CONNECTICUT 


Black Hall School ate 


(26th year.) Black Hall, Conn. 


Certificate admits to Amherst, Brown, Williams, and 
other colleges. By a system of individual instruction 


with recitations in sma!l classes, each boy has the special 
care and drill he needs in addition to the interest devel- 
oped by classroom work, Practical physical training ; 
new gymnasium ; large athletic field, running track, etc. 
Terms $500. Send for circular. 


CHARLES G. BARTLETT, Principal 


CONNECTICUT, Brookfield Center. 
with a 


THE INDIVIDUAL IDEA, 3%? 


personal influence to guide and develop it through a quarter 
of a century. This is The Curtis School for 20 Boys; 
where discipline has quick sympathies for the best in a 
boy, and signifies much more than the administration of a 
petty code Advertising pages tell little about the person- 
ality of a school or its master, yet the reading of our book 
will reveal possibilities for your Loy in his school life such 
- as you have not thought of. 
$500. No xew boy taken over 13 years 
old. A separate room for each boy. 


Greenwich * 
Academy 


AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR TEN BOYS 


An ideal combination of school and home life for boys of 
allages. Healthful and inspiring influences and “sympa- 
thetic individual attention. Young boys given special 
care. 22d year under present Principal. ighest refer- 
ences trom former pupils and parents. One hour from 
New York City. 


J. H. ROOT, Principal, Greenwich, Conn. 
Year opens Sept. 25th, 1901. 
Thorough training for Co! lege 


H ART FO RD Graduates. Ample equipment. 
THEOLOGICAL 


Special courses in Missions wae 
Sunda 1001 Work. Appi 


Prof. Hartford, S E M I N A RY 


THE 


Taconic School 
tow LAKEVILLE, CONN. 
A beautiful school giris 
after the highest New Engl land 
standards, in a lovely lake and 
mountain region. 
For circular and particulars ad- 
dress the Principal, 


Miss LILIAN DIXON, A.B., 
(Bryn Mawr and Weilesley). 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


NEW HAWEN, CONN. . 


Opens Sept. 26. For catalogues or information address 
Prof. G. B. STE VENS. 


INGLESIDE School for Girls 


New Milford, Litchfield Co., Conn. 
Mrs. Wao. D. Brack, Pa:roncés. 


Reopens Tuesday, Oct. Ist, 1901. 


CONNECTICUT 


Miss Baird’s 


Home School 
FOR CIRLS 

‘Norwalk, Conn. - 
80th Year. 

Motherly care, watch- 

ful and sympathy 

is extended {o every 
pupil. Graduates 


a 
repared for college or 


or society, possessi 
disciplin * minds and 
es carefully formed 
manners and self con- 
Regular and special 
music and art. 
Pupi ile limited in number 
so that each receives atten- 
tion. help and encourage- 
ment. For catalogue, ad 
Miss Cornelia F. Baird. 


ONNECTICUT, Norwa 


‘THE NORWALK UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 


A thoroughly modern boarding school for boys. Two college pre- 

paratory. and two finishing courses. Gymnasium, pow hng alleys, 

all modern equipments. Fully egnipped land uniformed military 
couemetey. . G. CHASE, A.B., Head Master. 


RS. MEAD’ S School for Girls 


ONNECTICUT 

‘Hillside.”’ Certificate admits to leading ‘coileges. ecial 
courses of study for girls who do not ome 
life. Long distance telephone. Mrs. EAD, Principal. 


Connecticut, Norwich, Lowthorpe 


MISS BUTTS 


long connected with Mrs. PIATT’S SCHOGL in Utica, N. Y., 
will open a School for Girls Thursday, September 26, 1901. 


An ideally 1 located school for giris, at 
Uiu Lyme, Conn. Sea air. Healthful 
surroundings. Two courses—College 
may Preparatory and Elective. Grounds of 
20 acres devoted to open airgames. New 
gy mnagium. under 14 
ears. Forca 

RICHARD 81 mine Old Lyme, Conn. 


The Catharine Aiken 
School for Girls 


Stamford, Conn. Near New York. 


Forty-seventh year opens Oct. Ist. Pre- 
pares for leading colleges. Special courses 
for girls who do not enter college. Unusual 
advantages in Music, Art, and the Languages. 
Gymnastic work and outdoor athletics under 
a trained instructor. Golf, tennis, basket 
ball, horseback riding. 

For catalogue and further information address the principal, 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Scoville Devan, A.B. (Wellesley). 
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HAYDEN HALL Windser..Conn, A hom 


school fo girls of all ages. Tts 
certificate admits to the leading comenes An ideal location—a suburb 
of Hartford, midway between New ork Terms $400 
to $550, For circulars address Miss J. S 


WILLIAMS, Principal. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


CONNECTICUT 


ILLINOIS 


Suffield 


A Boys’ Boarding School, having the comforts 
and refinements of home, with every facility 
for thorough work. The constant aim is for 
highest scholarship, culture, refinement and 
health. Certificates admit to the colleges. 68th 
year opens Sept. 10th. For catalogue, address 


H. L. THOMPSON, Principal. ” 


we 


. 

: 
’ (Formerly Connecticut Literary Institution.) 


School of Music 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, 
EVANSTON==CHICAGO. 


Complete courses in music under superior instructors, with the 
many advantages incident toa large university. Send-for catalogue 
containing full information to 


P. C. LUTKIN, Dean. Music Hall,-Evanston, Ill. 


Northwestern University 


SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 


Elocution, English, Physical Culture taught by 
twelve experienced instructors. py our 
own especially designed building. which is used 
exclusively by our pupils. Two private lessons 
a week during entire course. Scholarships yielding 
jon yearly furnished to needy and meritorious sta- 
dents. Send for catalogue and full information te 
R. L. CUP NOCK, A.M., Director, Evanston, Ill. 


Miss Low’s School 


FOR GIRLS. Stamford, Conn. 


Healthful and charming location on Long, Island Sound, 
enjoying the. educational advantages of yo York. City. 
College Preparatory and Special Courses. and Music 
studios. _Limited number of pupils. girth classes. 
Individual training. Attractive home life. ew an 

enlarged buildings. Outdoor lite encouraged. Exten- 
sive elle For illustrated catalogue, address 


Miss LOW avd Miss HEYWOOD, Principals | 


KENILWORTH HALL 


Boarding-Schoo] for Girls in Kenilworth, a beautiful 
suburb of Chicago. Delightful Home, thorough instruction. For 
new catalogue address 

Mrs. MARY KEYES BABCOCK, Kenilworth, Il. 


FOR SALE of principal, the Brooks School for Girls 


including Kes. at and fixtures. Successfully conducted for 12 
years. nly private school.on West Side, Chicago. Certificate 
to Smith, and Wellesley. Address 

R. S. GREENLEE, Lake Shore an Crecsinent Avenue, Chicago. 


Ascham Hall, School for Girls 


4746 Madison Avenue, Chicago 


ConnecticuT,. Stamford. 
The King School College or business preparation. 


One hundred and twenty-one boys successfully prepared for col- 
lege. Special care for young boys. Refers to Dean of Yale 
College. Ten boarding pupils. H. KING. 


Waterbury, Connecticut. 


St. Margaret's School for Girls 


The Rev. Francis T. Russectit, D.D., Rector. 
Miss Mary R. HILLARD, Principal. 


West Haven, Conn 


HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


in a clergyman’s family. Daily life in home circle with well ordered 
school system. Preparation tor college or business. Boys _received 
for the summer. Rev. H. L. EVEREST. 


CALIFORNIA 


Pacific Theological Seminary 


Opens Berkeley, Cal., Seat of State 
University of Cal., August 20 
Address Pres. J. K. MCLEAN, Oakland, Cal. 
The address of 


THE THACHER SCHOOL 
ts Nordhoff (Southern) California. 


Illinois, Rockford. 


Rockford College for Women 


Fall term opens Sept. 1901. Classical and Scientific 
Courses. Music ane rt ell- equipped Le Laboratories 
and pueee Resident physician. Addre 

SUTLIFF, A.M., Pres., Lock Box 9, Rockford. 


GIRTON SCHOOL 


A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIKLS at Winnetka, 
Illinois, sixteen miies from Chicago. Highest academic and 
musical advantages. Healtk‘ul location. Twelve acres of beautiful 
grounds. For a year book address 

RANCIS KING COOKE, 2? 
MARY GOUGH PARKER; § Principals. 


INDIANA 


ROSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


A College of Engineering. Mechanical, Electrical, Civil Engineer- 
ing ; Chemical Courses; Architecture. Extensive shops. Modernly 
equipped laboratories in all departments. Expenses low. h year. 
For catalog, address C. L. MEES, President, ‘l’erre Haute, Ind. 


KENTUCKY 


KENTUCKY, Shelbyville. A 
lege 
Science Hill School girls. Certificate admits to ~ 
Wellesley and Vassar. Teachers are ols oo of the best F astern 


colleges. Seventy-seventh annual “POV 


Preparatory School 


MARYLAND 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
McDonald-Ellis School for Girls 


SHINGTON 
A home school a number Music, Art, Lan- 
guages, Literature, and Science. Location unexcelled. 19th year 
opens Oct. 2, 1901. Catalogue. 


Rev. Epwin R. Lewis, A.M., M.D., Principal. 
The Stuart School] F° Young. Ladies 


All denartments. Elective courses. Fine loca 
vantages. 15 teachers. A cultured home. 32 States have been 
.epresente i boarding department. New buildings. Cat. 62 pages. 

LAUDIA STUART. Principal, 
18345- 1849 Vernon Ave., Washington, D. C. 


Edgeworth Boarding and Day School 
For Girls. September 26th. 39th year. 


Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, 2 p,._: 
Miss ED. HUNTLEY, § Principals. 


122 and 124 W. Franklin Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Notre Dame of Maryland 


COLLEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Regular and Elective Courses. Extensive Grounds. 
Unsurpassed. Suburb of Baltimore. 
pletely Equipped. 


Location 
Spacious Buildings, com- 


Charles Street Avenue, BALTimorE, Mp, 
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Chicago College 
of Dental J jurgery 


(Dental Department of Lake 
Forest University.) 


20th Annual Course 


The college band of 44 pieces and |. about May Ist, 1 is is 
the various classes alternate in among the oldest, and is one 
of the leading Dental Ool- 


musical, literary and of the world. 


The College Branch of 
collegiate Dept. of the Y. M 

furnishes a pleasant room i’ ite 
members. Classes give literary, 
musical and social functions and 
evening entertainments. Popular 
lecture course one evening per 
month, band concerts, &c. 


Three full winter 
courses of lectures are 
required before grad- 
uation. Instruction 
complete in every de- 
tail. 4 


Clinical materialf 
abundant. College 
building and equip-f 
ment offer unsurpass- } 
ed facilities to the den- 
tal student. Located & = 
in the great medical and educational « center r of Chicago. 

An announcement giving the details of instruction and an illus-: 
trated booklet describing the building and its equipment will be 
sent on request. Address 

DR. TRUMAN W. BROPHY, Dean, 
Wood & Harrison Streets, Chicago, Ill. 


MAINE MASSACHUSETTS 


The University Lasell Seminary 


AUBURNDALE, MASS. 


of M ai ne A school of the first class for young women. Gives thorough 
training in the usual college preparatory courses and makes special- 
ties of painting, culture, cooking, 
economics, dress cutting, and millinery. Annex department of house- 
School of Law hold practice a decided success. $600 per year—no necessary extras. 
For catalogue address 
Three years’ course sates, te] L \. .B., and after one year of Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 
resident duate work to L Four resident instructors 
and six Case system of instruction; moot court a 
special feature. Annual tuition fee $60: diploma fee $10; no 
other charges. For announcement address SCHOOL OF 
Dean GEORGE E. GARDNER, Bangor, Me. D R ' Ww i N G 
NORTH YARMOUTH ACADEMY, Yarmouth, Maine AND Pp A | N’ TI N G 
Thorou > pre aration for Harvard, Bowdoin, Wellesley, and 
other leadi lleges. Deishtinl location. ‘Terms moderate. 
Rev. B. P. SNOW, A.M., Principal. Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 
MASSACHUSETTS _. INSTRUCTORS | SCHOLARSHIPS 
son, an or Menan omen; Helen 
.MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER Philip Hale, Painting. | Hamblen Scholarship; Ten 
3 B. L. Pratt, . Modelling. | Free Cash 
over Theological Seminary || 
ecorative Desi 
Ninety-fourth year begins Sept. 18, 1901. Full faculty. Thorough E. W. Emerson, Anatomy. For circulars and terms 
nstruction for college graduates in all branches of theoiogical study. A. K. Cross, Perspective. acaress 
Elective system. Large library. Buildings recently renovated; Emily Danforth Norcross, 
heated by steam throughout. For catalogues and information address 26th Year Manager. 
PRESIDENT OF THE FACULTY. 


For Y Ladi ASSACHUSETTS. Boston. oviston St. 


The 73d year opens September 19. Three Seminary Courses and Preparation for Kindergarten work. Theory and 
a College- Fitting Course. Annual expenses $400. Address Classes. practice. Preparatory and Post-Graduate work. 
Miss Emiry A. Mgans, Principal. For catalogue, W. F. Draper, | Musica specialty. Miss ANNIE CooLipGE Rust, | 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


MASSACHUSETTS 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


MASSACHUSETTS 


employers are willing 

to pay and pay well. 
To introduce the high standard 
of the American School of Corre- 
ward 
ive 


education for which 
in Electrical, Mechanical, Stationary, Locomotive, 
Marine ENGINEERING; Heating, Ventilation 
and Plumbing; and Mechanical wing, to 
properly recommended applicants. 

Application Blank on request. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDEN 
( Chartered by the Commonwealth of Mass.) 
Boston U. 8. A. 


EMERSON. 


Coliege of Oratory 


Charles Wesley Emerson, President. 


Roxbury Latin School 


BOSTON, MASS. 


AM C, CoLLar, Headmaster, Endowed school for boys, 


WILLI 
founded in 1645; fits for college; non-residents live in family of one 
of the masters. Catanigye sent on request. 
Add EV. JAMES DE NorRMANDIE, D.D 
ress, 


President of the Trustees. 
O. M. Farnham, Roxbury, Mass. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 401 BEAcon STREET. 


Miss FRANCES V. EMERSON’S 


ome and Day School for Ciris 
College Preparatory, Rareiar, and Advanced Courses. 


Perry Kindergarten Normal School 


18 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY, Principal. 


The Gilman School 


For Girls are cambridge Schoo! 


Pleasant home life, trained teachers, small classes, varied 
courses, complete laboratories, healthful surroundings, ample 
laygrounds, highest ideals. The Manual describes the school 
ntroduction required. 


_ ARTHUR GILMAN, A. M., Director, Cambridge, Mass. 
The Browne and Nichols School 


Cambridge, Mass. 19th year. Course, 8 years. Classes limited 
to 15. No subordinate teachers : pupils continuously under head 
teacher in each department. Exceptional facilities for fitting for 
Harvard. Illustrated catalogue. 


An endow cademy with cot- 
Williston Seminary tage life for boys. Laboratories 
in Biology, Physics, Chemistry. Gymnasium and athletic field with 
‘4 mile track and buildings recently constructed. 61st year begins 
Sept. 10th, H. Sawyer, M.A., Prin. 


“DEAN ACADEMY 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Young men and young women find here a homelike atmosphere, 
thorough and efficient training in every department of a broad cul- 
ture, a loyal and helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment permits 
liperai terms, $225 per year. 

For cata:ogue and information address 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Principal, Franklin, Mass. 
| 


Prospect Hill 


School ci: 


es Situated inthe heart of the most beau- 


tiful and healthful section of New 
England at the junction of direct routes 
from Ch to Boston and from New York to the 
White Mountains. Theindividual attention given to 
each pupil has for its aim the highest mental and 


hysical development of every girl in the school. 
raduate, elective and college preparatory courses 
provided. Extensive grounds. ell equipped gym- 
Nasium. 34th year. Illustrated circular on request. 
Miss Ipa F. Foster, 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, }P rincipals. 
Greenfield, Massachusetts. 


“ROGERS HALL 
SCHOOL 


GIRLS 

Healthfully located. Faces Rogers Fort Hill 
Park. Four acres of beautiful grounds de- 
voted to outdoorsports. Golf. Tennis, Basket 
Cectificave admits to Smith, Vassar, 
Wetiesiey, Weil's .nd Mt.Holyoke. Each 
punil a subject of personal care, influence 
and instructior. 
MRS. E, P. UNDERHILL, Principal, 
well, Mass. 


Walnut Hill 


Aims to develop character, to strengthen health, to 
secure thoughtful and accurate habits of study with 
thorough knowledge of the subjects required for ad- 
mission to college. Certificate admits to Wellesley and 
other leading colleges for women. Walnut Hill is in the 
beautiful suburbs of Boston, with ample grounds for 
golf, tennis and basket ball. Physical culture is re- 
quired. Catalogue and views will be sent on request, 

Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals, , 

Natick, Mass. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 

Beautifully and healthfully situated within 30 miles of Boston. 
Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE, A.M., D.D., President.. 

67th year begins Sept. 18. Endowed ooleae preparatory, with ad- 
vanced courses for high school graduates and others not wishing fu 

college course. New brick dormitory just a 7ymnasium, tennis, 

golf, etc. For catalogue address WHEATON SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 


MISS HALL’S SCHOOL 
In the Berkshires. Pittsfield, Massachusetts 


THE WABAN SCHOOL Windsor Hall for Girls 


Waban, Mass. 9 miles from ton , 
J. H. Pituspury, Anna M. Goopnow, Assoc. Prin. 


RE | 
Improve 
your spare 
time. Get an 
A 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Ys 
eer America. A beautiful new build ) ' 
ing. Summer sessions. Graduates are quali- UA! - ee 
Rhetoric, English Literature, Sing- 
ing, Graduates sought as f F 
teachers and readers. For free catalogue 
address Henry Lawrence Southwick, Dean, 
4 
3 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


MICHIGAN 


tend to the making of manly 
character and intellectual 
strength. While the courses 
offered cover all the studies 
necessary for entrance to the 
best colleges and scientitic 
schools, its chief aim is to fit 
boys for the great responsibili- 
ties and opportunities of A mer- 
ican life. For catalog address 


DR. G. R. WHITE, Prin., 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


is environed by influences that 7 


HOMQ0 
Have You Chosen a Profession ? HOM@o- 
CAL COLLEGE of the UNIVERSITY OF MICHI- 
aud wemen are adam ua er t 
announcement. 4 ‘COPELAND, M.D. Mich. 


ones for our t new 200-paige book, The 
am merin 


ST “ins ive 

it 

pook 


published. Sent free toany address for6cts in 
“Ge oa to cover posts e. Ask also fora free 
2: Sample copy of the Phonvo-Meter, a monthly 
> paper exclusively for persons who stammer. 
e Lewis School for Stammerers 
28 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


q T 
Geo. Andrew Lewis 


Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie’s 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
offers to parents the advantage of a good private 
school in all the studies of a girl’s education. 
Beautiful house and grounds. Tennis. Gymna- 
sium. Illustrated catalogue. 


WELLESLEY SCHOOL for Boys 


Fits for college. Tenth year. record of 
healthfulness ; special advantages of home life for young boys. Ad- 
dress EDWARD AUGUSTINE BENNER. Welles ey, Mass. 


Howard Seminary 


For Girls and Young Ladies 
Academic, College Preparatory, and Special Courses. Effi- 
cient corps of teachers. Development ot the iadividual pupil is 
promoted by homelike atmosphere of the school life. Large 
endowments make low terms possible: $350 to $400. 
Miss SARAH E. LAUGHTON, Principal, West Bridgewater, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, West NewtTon 


The ALLEN SCHOOL 


Both sexes. Prepares for principal colleges. Home life. One 
structor to every seven pupils. Beautifu ly and healthfuily located: 
“Gymnasium and athletic grounds. Charles River. Cataiogue. 


Massacuusetts, Wilbraham 
W 85th year. e of the oldest 

esleyan Academy co-educational institutions. 
Preparation for college and technical schools. Supenor library and 
gymnasium. Extensive equipment. Moderate expense. For Cata- 
logue, address Rev. WM. R. NEWHALL, Principal. 


The Worcester Polytechnic Institute 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

Courses of ers in Mechanical, Civil, and Electrical Engineering 
Chem 200-page catalocue, showing appointments 
aamuaen mailed free. Expenses low. 34th year. 
J. K. MARSHALL. Registrar. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. f 1 
ares r college or 
Worcester Academy boys for en iidings of 


modern construction. vy Science ve 7 groups of laboratories. 
Manual training. Infirm Gymnasium. and cinder track. 
year begins Sept. 10, 4901. 

D. W. ABERCROMBIE, LL.D., Prin. 


* 


Miss Kimball’s Home School for Girls 


P) nt home. Excellent instruction. Several courses of study. 
Co paratory. Permanent home and care for motheriess 
girls. Descriptive circular sent on application. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY 


Worcester, Mass. 
46th on begins Sept. ith, Training for University, ca 
School, Business Life. The Rt. Rev. Wiit1am LAWRENCE, 
JosgrH ALDEN SHaAw, A.M., Head Master. 


Visitor. 


MICHIGAN, Detroit, 73 Stimson Place. 


Detroit Home and Day School for Girls 


24th year. Prepares for college. Advanced English course. Well 
equipped gymnasium, laboratories, and department of domestic 
science. 20in the school family. The Misses L1GGetT, Principals 


THE MAPLES, Romeo, Michigan 


A family school for little mre ty will be opened October Ist. De- 
signed especially for those desiring the advantages of a refined home 

combined with thorough iaeruciion. umber limited to six. 
s SARAH E. THOMPSON. 


NEW JERSEY 


or circular address 


BLAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY 


John I. Blair Foundation. Fifty-third Year 
Co-educational. eveparee { fos an ny American College. New build- 
ings. Campus 40 acres. Liberal endowment justifies moderate 
rates. For catalogue address 

John C. Sharpe, M.A., D.D., Prin., ‘Blairstown, N. J. 


PRISCILEAT BRAISLIN SCHOOL. 


a 
KY 


The environment, historic associations and beautiful 
surroundings at Priscilla Braislin School provide a stim- 
ulus for successful achievement in mental and physical 
development. The sympathetic personal relationship 
between teachers and pupils makes possible the main- 
tenance of traditions of higb standards in scholarship 
and character. Catalogue outlines methods and 


Miss ALICE G. BRAISLIN. 
Mrs, MARY BRAISLIN COOKE. } Bordentown, N. J. 


\ We place strong em hasis on 
\, this word here! 1ere is no 
® firing at ran ndom. _ Every 
boy Is urged to point to a 
nite goal and work 
hard for success. Our aim 
is to so direct his efforts 
that all his 
and power may evel- 
ope No lll on 
liquor, hazing, or tobacco. Class 

methods cuitivate odservaiion, concentration, and grasp. 


BORDENTOWN 
MILITARY INSTITUTE 


gives three courses, Scientific, Classical, 
and English. For catalogue address 


Rev. T. H. LANDON, A.M., Principal. 


Major T. D. LANDON, Commandant. 


| 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK 


ERLACH 


ACADEMY 


Getting ready forthe battle of lifeincludes 
something more yn a equipment at 
GERLACH ACAD It means the 
training of paid noble manhood 
the full physical development that will 
enable him to go to college or to business 
with strong constitution and active brain. 
If you desire to have your boy surrounded 
with the most healthful condition during 
his formative period, write for description 
of our aims and methods. School will be 
kept open during the summer. Address 


President, Gerlach Academy, 
Brielle, N. 


School for Girls 


‘Mrs. JANE GREY IYDE 
Miss MARY R. HYDE Principals, 
Miss JANE BREWSTER HYDE 
Special and regular courses. IP yo m for college and 
European travel. Girls may be chaperoned to New York 
and Washington during the vac a 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


Centenary 
Collegiate Institute 
HACKETTSTOWN, N. J. 


REOPENING SEPTEMBER 23d, 1901 


28th Year. Co-educational. New Buildings; 
New Furniture ; Elegant Class Rooms and Labora- 
tories. Revised Courses of Study: College Pre- 
paratory, Musical, Cqmmercial, and General. Every 
teacher a speci in his department. 

For Prospectus and further information apply to 
the President, 

Rey. CHARLES W. McCORMICK, Ph.D. 


MONTCLAIR 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


While yeleing, # be boy for college or business we aim to make a 
man of him wit rig ht ideals and correct habits. We teach him 
to concentrate his thoughts, economize his time, and cherish his 
honor as a gentleman. -We prepare for any colle 5, government 
academy, or business. For illustrated catalogue, a 


JOHN G. MacVICAR, A.M., 6 Walden P1., Montclair, N. J. 


Aurora, Cayuga Lake, N. WV. 


WELLS COLLEGE 


For Women 


Course of Study partly required, many electives. Large Fac- 
ulty with non-resident Lecturers. Advantages for Music and 
Art. Opportunities for boating and other athletics. Gym- 
nasium. Self-Government. Accommodations limited. Send 
for Catalogue. Address THE PRESIDENT. 


Binghamton Training School 


For Nervous, Backward, and Deaf-Mute Children 
Physical Training. Manual Training. Music. Articulation. 
Kindergarten. Needlework. Open year round. Circular. 
S. A. DOOLITTLE, 82 Fairview Avenue, Binghamton, N. Y. 


New Jersey, Montclair. 


Home School for Girls. Environments 
Cloverside beautiful; iocation high. All Courses. 
Special thoroughness in. English. Individual attention to pupil’s 
development. Address 


MISS ELIZABETH TIMLOW. 


Miss Beard’s School for Giris 


Suburyan to New York. 112 and 118 Berkeley Ave., Orange, New Jersey 
KENT PLACE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


SUMMIT, N. J.—Special attention to college preparation. Large 
grounds. Tennis, archery. Year Book and views sent on applica- 
tion. Mrs. SARAH WOODMAN PAUL, Principal. President 
Board of Directors, Hamilton W. Mabie, LL.D. 


NEW YORK 
New York, Aurora. 


The Wells Preparatory School for Girls 


Prepares for all colleges. Thorough instruction, Number limited. 
Healthful location. Tennis, basket-ball, boating, and golf. Reopens 
Sept. 25. Catalogue. ANNA R. GOLDSMITH, B.A. 


103d year opens Sept. 18th. 

Prepares boys for any col- 
nasium. I ome. 

ector, Aurora, New York, 


Lake Academy 


lege, library 
Somgs, A. M., Directo 


ALBERT 


A Preparatory School and 
Scminary for young men and 
women. Special attention to 
college preparation in clas- 
sical, scientific, literary, and 
© business courses. Couserva- 
tory of Music, Art, and Elocu- 
tion. Physical Culture for 
Girls; Military Drill for Boys. 
Athletic sports under compe- 
tent Instructors. School ite 
that of a Christian home. 
Superior healthful location. 


Regents Examinations for the 
benetit of those preparing for 


College, Law, Medicine. 
ew -eighth year begins 
. 10. For catalogues address 


J. 0. SPENCER. Ph.D., Prin. 
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CLINTON, 
(9 miles from Utica.) 


Boys 10 to 14 at time of 


Clinton 
‘Preparatory 
School entrance preferred. 


Primary, Academic and College Preparatory studies. Beau- 
tiful grounds, 1oacres, 6 teachers, the best of care, influence 
and instruction. i B. WHEELER,A M., Principal. 
References: BrisHop UNTINGTON, Bisuor WHITEHRAD, 
Pour PresipenTs. 


HOUGHTON SEMINARY Clinton, N.Y. 


Women 
Forty years’ experience has proved the value of the small, select 
—. the greater influence of its teachers, the greater gains 2, 
2ts pupils in phys que, mentality, character, and address. For 
tllustrated catalogue, address 
A. G. BENEDICT, A.M., Principal, 


Mackenzie School 


Fall Session begins Sept, 
ister o on ap pictic 


Preparatory Boarding School for 
Illustra trated 
Rev. JAMES 


19th. 


The 
jane 
Grey 
J 
ec 
~ 
~~ 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


NEW YORK 


NEW YORK 
O 


The University 
Preparatory School 


Prepares for all courses of Cornell Univer- 
sity. Certificate has been accepted since 
1895. Boarding and Day Departments. 
Complete Home. Regents Certificates in 
Law and Medicine. Summer term from 
July 16th to September 15th. Fall term 
opens September 26th for year 1901-02. 

- Of the school, President Schurman says: 

“ T give most cheerful testimony to the high 
guality of work done in your school. The ex- 
cellent management and complete curriculum 
render it a most desirable preparatory school 
for the University.” 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue 

CHAS. A. STILES, B.S., Headmaster 


The 


Emma Willard School 


FOR GIRLS 


The Eighty-eighth year opens September 18th, 1901. 
College preparatory, academic, and graduate courses of 
study are offered. The certificate of the school admits 
to Wellesley, Smith, and Vassar Colleges and Cornell 
University. Exceptional advantages are provided in 
Music and Art, The faculty is large and is made up of 
trained specialists. The school occupies handsome, 
modern buildings, erected especially for its use. The 
home life is refined, natural, and wholesome, Physical 
development is secured through the _igeomonsenre which 
is fitted up for the work in Swedish gymnastics, and 
the athletic field. 

Further particulars and the catalogue may be 
obtained on application to the Principal, 
Miss Mary Alice Knox, Troy, N. Y. 


| 


. Avenue C, Ithaca, N. Y. 


# \thaca Conservatory 
of Music 


W. GrRanT EGBERT, Musical Director. 
Summer term opens July 8th. Direction 
of Music at Cornell University. Finely 
equipped home for iady students. IIlus- 
trated prospectus sent on application. 

GEO. C. WILLIAMS, Geveral Manager, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


| Conservatory Home 
for Lady Students. 


ITHACA N. Y. HIGH SCHOOL 


(Cornell’s Largest Fitting School) 


Gets its students from England, Russia, Italy, Ireland, Brazil 
Cuba, Porto Rico, Canada, Mexico, thirty-one (31) States, and 
from twenty-four (24) counties in N. Y. State. Has won 61 
State and 12 a gag scholarships in 7 years. Sends 40 to 60 
students annually to Cornell. Tuition, $75 for 40 weeks. Free 
text-books. Gymmasium. 7-acre athletic field. Both sexes. 
Registration, 670. Fall term For catalog address 
F. D. BOYNTON, M.A., Principal. 


Backward Children S*SAMORE 


Home privileges. Individual instruction. P 
N. R. BREWSTER, East Coldenham, N. Y. 


Wilson’s School for Boys 


Limited to twenty. Prepares for Eastern Universities and Govern- 
ment Schools’ For catalogue and information apply to 
Benj. Lee Wilson, Head Master, Fishkill-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


The Cathedral School of St. Mary 


GARDEN CITY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


NEW YORK 
Military Academy 


Located upon its own beautiful estate of thirty acres in the 
Hudson River Highlands near West Point. Cornwall is a 
well-known health resort for sufferers from lung and catarrhal 
troubles and is a quiet residence village. 

The work of instruction is unusually thorough and success- 
ful. The Academy is now represented by its graduates in 
twenty-six of our best colleges. The Practical Course for boys 
preparing to enter Technical Colleges or business is well 
equipped with manual training shop, drawing-rooms, and lab- 
oratories. The department for boys under fourteen years has 
its own buildings and faculty. Every rrovision is made for 
proper exercise and amusement, including a beautiful athletic 
field, tennis courts, cinder track, and boathouse. 

For illustrated catalogue apply to the Superintendent. 


Friends’ Academy 
GLEN COVE, N. Y. 


Thorough education and_guarded moral training. Expenses low 
by reason of endowment. Best surroundings. Co-educational. 
F. E. WILLITS, Sec’y. 


Cornwall-on- 
Hudson 


New York, Ir-vington-on-Hudson (45 min. from N. Y.). 


The Bennett School 


College Preparatory and Special Courses. Annex for young girls. 


For catalogue address 
Miss May F. Bennett. 


OOK-KEEPING 


PENMANSHIP, 
etc., taught by 


mail, or in person. Telegraphy also taught personally. 
course, 
N, 


Positions obtained for all graduates of comm 
CaTALoGus Frez. EASTMAN, Rox 736, 


O 
O | 
©) 
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© 
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SCHOOLS AND 


Lot 


COLLEGES 


NEW YORK 


NEW YORK 


SSINING 


‘For Girls 

One hour from New York City. 
Commodious buildings. Modern equipment. 
Academic and college preparatory courses. 
Special courses in music and art. Illustrated 
catalogue. : 

CLARA C. FULLER, Principal, 
N. X.- 


year. 


New York, Nyack-on-the-Hudson (25 miles from N. Y. City.) 


Rockland Military Academ emy (Education ts costly ; 


ignorance ts SO. 
They 


usiness. 
Principals. 


New York, Ossining (formerly Sing-Sing). 


DR. -HOLBROOK'S SCHOOL 


will reopen Thursday, September 26th, 1901. 
68th 


THE PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY 


Prepares as Colleges and Thorough busi- 
n rse. ew gymnasium egins Sep 
Address the Principals, Peekskill, N. Y. 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL, 
Wassar Preparation a specialty. 
SamvuEL W. Buck, A.M., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Miss C. E. Mason's School for Girls 


THE: CASILE 


N. Y. 


For illus. a 
Poughkeepsie, 


RIVERVI EW ACADEMY New York 


We train boys to reason. We-develop their bodies by military 
drill, outdoor sport, and exercise. 66th year. For catalogue address 
J. B. BISBEE, A.M., Principal. 


Mount Pleasant | 
Academy 


Sing-Sing-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Preparatory to all colleges and to busi- 
ness. Founded in I18l4. Behind the school 
is an honest and honorable record of nearly 
a century. Its pupils are carefully selected. 
Conscientious parents will be interested in 
the School Year Book, which has been pre- 
pared with great care. It will be sent by 

The -Principals. 


RVING 


INSTITUTE 
For Boys | 


Beautifully located amid his- 
toric surroundings on the east 
bank of the Hudson, 2 miles 
from New York. Remarkable 
record of successes has been 
made by pupils at entrance 
for leading col- 
leges and scientific schools. 
Thoroughness is the key-note 
of the instruction. PA 

ness of locality, c.imfort of home life and high 
a of scho arship described in ca 
ress J. M, F URMAN, A, M,, Principal, 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Conservatory of Music 


EDWARD B. FLECK and ROBERT J. HUGHES, Directors. 
ote! in all its branches, Elocution, Languages, English Litera- 


, Drawing, Painting, Physical Culture, Dancing, etc. Faculty 
speciali ists. Unsurpass advantages for 
Year Courses. Send for new catalogue. Address 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


The BALLIOL SCHOOL, Utica, N.Y. 


FOR GIRLS. College preparatory and general courses. 
Louise Sheffield Brownell Saunders, A.B., Ph.D. 
Edith Rockwell Hall, A.B. 


WESTERLEIGH 


Collegiate Institute 


In a beautiful park 200 feet above the sea and 2 miles 
inland. remeed = cational. Boarding pupils share the 
home iife of principal and instructors. 
Small classes and personal attention. 
Classical, Literary, Scientific, and Musical Courses. 
Ten acres for sports. For illustrated catalogue address 


WILBER STRONG, Principal, 
West New Brighton, N. Y. 


Utica, N. WY. 


Facuity of 18. 
Commerci 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Nortu Carona, Asheville, 
1 Ww 
Asheville College Founded 182. ‘Thorough and ele- 


College, seminary, and preparatory courses. 
Superb climate. Handsomely illustrated 
ARCHIBALD A. Jones, A.M , Pres. 


OHIO 
Good Associates 


Ohio MilitaryInstitute 


thful Environment 
COLLEGE HILL, CINCINN ATL Io 
A boy, nowhere more than here, i is more likely to become manly, cour- 
teous, educated. ‘Testimonials and illustrated alogue with pleas- 
ure. W.L.S1Linc, Ph.D., Head Master; Rev.. E Ly, Regent. 


The Bartholomew and Clifton Schools, consolidated 


G. K. Ph.D., Regent. Miss A. Ery, A.M., 
Princigal Miss M. F. Smitu, Associate Principal. ‘An attractive 
home epartment for a limited number of reuceme pupils. Fits dans 
the best colleges. Special advantages in Music, Art and Langua 

Evanswood, Clifton, Cincinnati? 


gant equipment. 
Beautifully situated. 
catalogue of information free. 


THE H. THANE MIL FOR CIRLS 
(MT. AUBURN INST $56) 
Lenox Place, Avondale, Cincinnat ° io 
Home and Day School. Limited in numbers. nn ll and 


Hist reparation for Foreign travel. ess 
P. SmitH MILLEgR, or Miss E. Parry, A.M. 


\ 
if? ; 
| A 
Done, Dullds Character—wnue training 
the mind. 42u year. 15 States repre- 
"sented. Electric lights, steam heat, 
Maat alleys, etc. 10instructors. Prepares for 
(College, Wes 
—— » 
N.Y. City. Alldepartments. En- 
dorsed ‘by Rt. Rev. H.C. Pot- “ 
| 
| | 
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OHIO 


x 


| Harcourt 
Place 


Seminary 
FOR GIRLS 


Ideally located 1100 feet above sea level in 
the healthful, beautiful and historic vil- 
_ lage of Gambier, with unsurpassed intel- 
lectual advantages, a delightful and com- 
fortable home, excellent table and careful 
attention to all that pertains to good health, 
thorough mental training, retined manners 
and the best general culture. A College Pre- 
paratory Course, the graduates of which are 
adinitted to Wellesley, Sinith, and other col- 
leges, without examination. An Advance 
Course covering the work of the Freshman 
and Sophomore years in college. An 
Academie Course, without Latin, Greek or 
Higher Mathematics, giving a symmetrical 
education well suited to the practical needs 
of life. Special finishing courses for High 
Schoo] graduates and others who wish to 
supplement their previous training by a 
year or two of further study with especial 
attention tomanners and accomplishments. 
advantages in Piano and 
Vocal Music, Art, Physical Culture and 
Elocution. Abundant, wholesome, and 
natural enjoyments, with conditions per- 
fect for the free, healthful life of our girls. 
For catalogue and Gambier views, address 


yt 


Mrs. ADA |. AYER HILLS, B. A., Prin., 
_CAMBIER, 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls 


Prepares for all colleges open to women. 
Fall term begins Sept. 24, 1901. 
1020 Prospect Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


GLENDALE ®* Young Women” 
(Formerly Glendale College) 


Suburban to Cincinnati. A pleasant home with beautiful sur- 
roundings. College preparatory and seminary courses. Fail term 
begins September 25. Address Miss R. J. DE VORE, Glendale, O. 


Oberlin 
Kindergarten Training 


Best instr’ ction—Lectures from Professors of Oberlin College— 
Literary and Musical advantages—Charges moderate. &th year 


RHODE ISLAND 


For Boys and Girls 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Established in 1784; endowed and man- 

aged by the Society of Friends. Kates 
have not been increased for about a quar- 
ter of a century while the school has beer 
constantly improved. All proceeds are used 
for improvements. _Uniike any other pre- 
paratory school in America in its influence 
over its pupils. Modern methods of teach- 
ing; thorough courses in English, Science, 
Classics, Music and Art; a well-selected 
faculty ; astronomical observatory; separ- 
ate studi» building for classesin Drawing, Paint- 
ingand WoodCarving. «Athletics and sj:orts are 
given duc prominence. For catalogue address 


AUGUSTINE JONES, LL.B., Principal. 


/ 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


“A thorough and honest school, the hind of a school to which 
sensible parents desire to send their sons.’’—Bishop WHITAKER. 


St. Luke’s School 


‘eli Bustleton, Pa. 


The boys’ time is completely 
} filied with healthiul pursuits. 
Instruction thorough and indi- 
vidual. o boy prepared by 
us for college examination has 
failed to pass. Healthtulness 
and beauty of location excep- 


q 


>. 


ns Sept. 18th. For catalogue address tional. Ample grounds for 
SECRETARY OBERLIN KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION. Charles H.Strout, M.A., Principal Soif and all outdoor sports. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
The Mi Shiolev’s School Haverford College Grammar 
HAVERFORD, PA. 
iSSes ip ey S$ scnoo School Nine miles from Philadelphia. 
FOR GIRLS! A Boarding School emphasizing the best influence of the home. 


Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College 
BRYN MAWR, PA. 


College Preparatory, Academic, and Special Courses. Ten 
miles from Philadelphia. Individual attention. Athletic and 
outdoor life. Circular on request. 


MISS BALDWIN’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
PREPARATORY TO BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN, Principal. Within 10 years more tnan 
120 pupils have entered Bryn Mawr College from this schooi. 
Diploma en in both General and College-Preparatory Courses. 
Fine. fireprdof stone building. 25 acres beautiful grounds. For 
circular, address the Secretary, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Numbers limited, to secure the best individual development. Fits 
for any college or technical school. Prominence in all branches of 
athletics due to natural advantages and thorough physical training 
under staff supervision. Merits the attention of parents who desire 
the Jest for tl-eir boys. For illustrated circular, address 
CHARLES s. CROSMAN, Head Master. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Lititz, Lancaster Co. 
Linden Hall Seminary 
A Moravian Boarding School for Girls 
Founded 1794. Rev. CHAS. D. KREIDER, Principal. 


GONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES.—Twenty 
minutes from Philadelphia, two hours from New York. Mr, 


fine pronerty. For_circulars, address Miss SyLvIA 
. EASTMAN, Principai, Ozontz School P. O., Pa. 
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PONDENCE SCHOOLS, Box 1253 Scranton, Pa. 


apeutics (for physicians and nurses 
Schools are onen all summer. 


Principal's Cottage (Boys’) 


Gymnasium 


A Co-Educational Friends’ School \ 
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Recitation Hall 


Swarthmore Preparatory School. 


Advantageously situated, near Philadelphia, with privileges of Swarthmore College lectures, etc., 
healthful location, pleasant climate, equipment of high efficiency throughout, a modern dormitory, fine 
gymnasium, improved athletic field, numerous instructors, wholesome mental, moral and physical atmos- 


phere, encouraging athletics. Cottage system. 
circular, address 


Moderate terms. 
ARTHUR H. ToMLINSON, Principal, Swarthmore, Pa. 


For illustrated catalogue and athletic 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Cheltenham Military Academy 


Pennsylvania’s leading college-preparatory boarding school, 
under the military system. Ideally located. Illustrated catalog. 
Rev. JOHN D. SKILTON, A.M., Principal, Ogountz, Pa. 


Williamsport Dickinson Seminary 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Oak Lane. 


For Girls. 
Marshall Seminary Academic and Music Depart- 
ments. 


College Preparatory and Special Courses. Ideal location. 
Comfortable and cultured home life. For particulars and illus- 
trated circulars address Miss E. S. MARSHALL. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, Philadelphia 


WALNUT LANE SCHOOL 


and Wellesley Preparatory. Prepares for all Colleges. Academicand 
special courses. Address Mrs. THEopoRA B. RICHARDS, Principal. 
Miss SARA Louise TRAcY, Associate. 


MISS ANABLE’S Boarding and Day School 


FOR GIRLS. _ Established in 1848. Circular on application. 
Opens Sept. 26. 1350 Pine St., Philadelphia. 


IVY HOUSE 


Preparatory to B Mawr and other colleges. Add Mi 
Mary E. Stavans, $9 High Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Oratory, Elocution, Authorship 


Bases all its work absolutely on MIND DEVELOPMENT. 
Catalogue explains. SUMMER SESSION. Send postal. 
NEFF COLLEGE, Odd Fellows Temple, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE MISSES KIRK 


Formerly connected with Bryn Mawr College, will begin the third 
rear of their oven oo Preparatory School for Girls, Oct. Ist, 1901. 
ers received. 


ight 
ROSEMONT, PA. One mile from Bryn Mawr College, 


Not sectarian but emphaticelly Christian. High culture at low cost, 
for both sexes. Advantagesin Music, Art, Elocution. Catalog free. 
Rev. Edward J. Gray, D.D., Pres., Williamsport, Pa. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
MOUNTAIN MILITARY ACADEMY 


KING’S 
YORKVILLE, S. C. 

Full faculty of EXPERIENCED teachers. Courses: Clas- 
sical, Scientific, Commercial, Shorthand. Good fare and accommo- 
dations. Next session opens Sept. 4th. For_handsome illustrated 
catalogue address Col. W. G. STEPHENSON, Supt. $250 a year. 


VIRGINIA 


Virainta, Charlottesville. Lett Sei 
Virgini ers, Science, 
University of irginia Medicine, Engineering. 
Piedmont _Virginia_ is too high for malaria, while far enough sout 


for mild winters. Session begins September 15. ress. 
Chairman, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 


Danville Military Institute 


English, Classical, Scientific, and Business 
Courses. Develops the ‘* whole boy”’ by train- 
ing head, heart, and hand. Moral and refining 
influences. Cultured community. Healthful lo- 
cation. Comfortable quarters. 


For catalogue and references address 
COL. I. H. SAUNDERS, Pres., Danville, Va. 


Mary Baldwin Seminary 


Term begins Sept. 5, 1901. In Shenandoah Valley of Virgima. 
Climate unsurpassed. 225 students from 27 States past session. 
l'erms moderate. any time. Send for catalogue 

Miss E. C, WEIMER, Principal, Staunton, Va. 


AND COLLEGES 
subjects MAIL will enabl d of teaching technical 
preparing to become a Civil, Me« — to earn a good salary 
ginners teach men and women who are em r 
eering;: Shop and F nical, Steam, Electrical, Civiland M 
ea Archit Pp an oundry Practice; Mechani ’ an ining Engin- 
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Established 1875.—The Pioneer of Industrial Life Insur- 
ance in the United States. 


| Introducer of Many Reforms in Ordinary Life Insurance. 


Paid Over $50,000,000 to Policy=Holders, on More Than 
Five Hundred Thousand Claims. | 


Has in Force Over Four Million Policies, Equiva- 
lent to about Twelve Times the Population 
of Buffalo, Insuring Over $600,000,000. 


RECEIVED THE ONLY GOLD MEDAL GRANTED TO AN AMERICAN 
LIFE INSURANCS COMPANY AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION OF 1900. 


Writes one of the Most Liberal Policies in the World 


The Prud ential 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, Write for particulars. Address Dept. 19. HOME OFFICE: 
President Newark, N. J. 
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1893 OFFICIAL TYPEWRITER of 
the World’s Columbian Exposi- 
tion at Chicago. 


i | 807 GRAND PRIX (highest award) 


at Brussels. ' 


(highest award) at Luxembourg. 


1898 DIPLOMA OF HONOR : 
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Superiority.” 
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will fully explain. Sent free on request. 
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i} For Your Baby 


! A garment every thoughtful 
. mother appreciates. Material 
) soft as silk, with pearl buttons. 
Supports the body healthfully 
lj and comfortably, holds all 
garments securely. 


FERRIS 


Good Sense 


i| Corset Waist 


# is made also for Ladies and Misses, 
i? with high and low bust, long and 
short waist, to -suit all figures. 
; Children’s, 25c to 50c. Misses’, 50c 
; to $1.00. Ladies’ , $1.00 to $2.75. Al- 
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manship. For sale by all retailers. 
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The Seventh National 
Bank’s Failure Bank of New York 
City, which closed its 

doors last week, first came into National 
prominence when the last Congress inves- 
tigated the relations between the Treasury 
Department and the banks with which 
public funds were deposited. It was then 
disclosed that the deposits of the Money- 
Order Department of the New York Post- 
Office were not under the control of the 
Treasury Department, but had been trans- 
ferred by the Post-Office Department to 
the Seventh National Bank soon after that 
bank passed under the control of a group 


' of financiers of political prominence, with 


Assistant Postmaster-General Heath at 
their head. Under its new management 
the business of the bank rapidly increased 
to large proportions, but last week’s col- 


lapse may serve to generate in New York 


the distrust which Philadelphia has learned 
to feel toward all banks which utilize 
political connections to secure financial 
profit. The transactions which led to the 
bank’s suspension are not believed to 
have involved any criminal misconduct, 
but they do seem to have involved serious 
violations of the National banking law. 
One of the requirements of this law is 
that no National bank shall lend to any 
one person, firm, or company an amount 
exceeding one-tenth of its capital, save 
in such matters as the discounting 
of the notes of third parties. One-tenth 
of the capital of the Seventh National 
Bank was $50,000, but the Bank Examiner 
found that the bank had loaned to one 
firm the enormous sum of $1,600,000. 
The firm thus favored is well connected, 
and the motive back of the excessive loans 
may have been personal friendship and 


p<-rsonal confidence even more than a. 


desire to make large profits through the 
taking of large risks; but none the less 


the bank failed to fulfill its public obli- 
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gations, and the Comptroller’s Department 
deserves praise for forcing it into bank- 
ruptcy when it could not obey the law’s 
provisions. ‘The National banking sys- 
tem enjoys its prestige because of the 
restrictions imposed upon it to insure the 
confidence of the public. It would be as 
disastrous to the banks as to the public 
if the non-enforcement of these provisions 
impaired the confidence upon which the 
whole system rests. As in the preserva- 
tion of the dikes in Holland, the only way 
to keep the system sound is to detect and 
repair every unsound part the moment the 
unsoundness develops. 


The attack made 

Sickles upon Pen- 
sion Commissioner Evans has at least the 
advantage of giving definiteness to the 
hitherto vague demands that the latter 
should be removed from his office, or at 
least not be reappointed to it. General 
Sickles bases this demand, in the first 
place, upon a letter received by him last > 
September from Senator Scott, of the 
Republican National Committee, which 
General Sickles interpreted as pledging 
the President to the removal of Pension 
Commissioner Evans if the President was 
re-elected. Senator Scott’s call for the 
publication of this letter has resulted in 
giving it to the public, and we think it is 
worth while to print it here in full: 


Headquarters of the Republican National Committee, 
Madison Avenue, New York, 
September 29, 1900. 


General Daniel E.. Sickles, 23 Fifth Avenue, 
York City: 

My Dear General—Yours of the 29th to 
hand, and contents noted. Of course it would 
be impossible for me to say to you that the 
President would not appoint or that he would 
appoint certain individuals, but I think I can 
safely say that I hardly think Evans will be 
continued as Commissioner, and I have no 
doubt that the President and all of us who are 
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interested in his election will try to see to it 
that there is a Commissioner of Pensions who 
will be satisfactory to the old soldiers. 

I think this is all that I could say on that sub- 
ject without, perhaps, embarrassing the Presi- 
dent, and possibly the Committee, but I think 
you can take it for granted that things will be 
about on the line that you suggest. 

With kindest regards; and wishing you a 
very pleasant trip, I am, 

Yours very sincerely, 
N. B. Scott. 


It is impossible for us to comprehend 
how any sane man should think that the 
President is committed by this letter to 
any course whatever in the premises, and 
the fact that General Sickles has so 
interpreted it makes us and will make the 
public generally distrust his report of all 
other interviews and incidents. Apart 
from this, General Sickles demands the 
removal of Commissioner Evans, or the 
appointment of some one in his place, on 
the general ground that the Commissioner 


is unsympathetic with the old veterans, 


that in specific instances he has made 
rulings which General Sickles thinks 
incorrect, and that it is inexpedient to 
appoint as Commissioner one who has 
“the almost unanimous hostility of the 
Grand Army of the Republic.” General 
Sickles’s claim to represent that organiza- 
tion, with its membership of 300,000, 
and behind theSe 300,000, 700,000 more 
veteran soldiers, and behind this multi- 
tude 500,000 soldiers’ widows, and beyond 
that 1,000,000 soldiers’ sons and grand- 
sons, is even more preposterous than his 
interpretation of the noncommittal letter 
of Senator Scott as a pledge binding upon 
the President of the United States. No 
one has greater interest than the honest 
pensioner in having the Pension Office 
so administered and the pension laws so 
interpreted as to exclude as far as possi- 
ble all fraudulent claimants. So far as 
we can judge, the only real objection to 
Commissioner Evans is that he has 
administered his office in this manner, 
and we are glad to see in the daily press 
published letters from some old veterans 
warmly commending his administration. 


The attack upon Commis- 
sioner Evans has accom- 
plished one good service to 
It has brought out from the 


Real Issue 
Involved 


the public. 


Commissioner a clear statement of the 
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objection to the present method of dealing 
with pensions, an objection which will 
seem conclusive to all who are familiar 
with the extent to which falsehood is 
embodied in ex parte affidavits sworn to 
by interested parties who are not to be 
subjected to cross-examination, and are 
not liable to have their testimony contra- 
dicted in an independent investigation : 

The principal weakness of the system con- 

sists in accepting as a basis of adjudication 
ex parte affidavits, which the Government has 
no power to sift by cross-examination, while 
at the same time it has no means of research 
for adverse testimony. In my opinion, there 
can be under these conditions no security to 
the Government against dishonest claims, and 
probably the proportion of such claims which 
will be successfully prosecuted will increase 
rather than diminish, the dishonest attorneys 
becoming more skilled and the temptation to 
fraud becoming greater as the average value 
of pensions is enhanced by the accumulation 
of arrears of pension and growing liberality of 
legislation. 
The pernicious effect of this system, which, 
as the Commissioner shows, has been pro- 
tested against by previous Commissioners 
in vain, is well indicated in an editorial 
in the New York “Times.” As a result, 
we have thereby, six years after the close 
of the war, one million names on our pen- 
sion list, and are paying out in pensions 
$140,000,000 annually. Individual cases 
of fraud are reported by the “ Times,” of 
which two may serve as a type: 

One sturdy, athletic man in receipt of the 
full pension for total disability was found to 
be the champion wheelman of his village; 
another physical wreck, totally disabled an 
in receipt of a pension which was to keep his 
body and soul together, was found to be the 
owner of a very comfortable estate, and when 
visited was engaged in shingling his barn. 
The “ Times ” adds that it is the general 
knowledge that so many similar cases 
exist which “has evoked the indignant 
protest against the pension roll of a mill- 
ion names, of which it is evident that 
something like one-half must have been 
placed there by perjury and fraud.” 
Whether its estimate is correct or not, 
every “old soldier” ought to welcome the 
effort to expunge from the pension roll 
every such case of fraud, and doubly wel- 
come the brave endeavor of an honest 
officer of the Government to prevent the 
addition to the roll of any more fraudu- 
lent cases. The Presidext will, in our 
judgment, make a great mistake if he im- 
agines that the two millions whom General 
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Sickles claims to represent are all clamor- 
ing, through General Sickles, for Com- 
missioner Evans’s removal, or fails to re- 
appoint Mr. Evans Commissioner, unless 
some better reason for making a differ- 
ent appointment is offered than any that 
General Sickles has presented. 


Partisan Census Frauds The demand of Civil 
Service Reformers 


that census officials shall be‘-appointed by 
competitive examination and not by polit- 
ical favor is greatly strengthened by the 
outcome of the recent trials of census 
enumerators in Maryland. An investiga- 
tion had been ordered in Maryland be- 
cause of the suspicious circumstance that 
in Congressman Mudd’s district the 
_ Republican counties showed striking gains 
in population, while Democratic counties, 
similarly prosperous, showed nothing of 
the sort. The gains in the Republican 
counties were made the more conspicuous 
because the Maryland Constitution allows 
two delegates to the lower branch of the 
State Legislature to all counties having 
less than eighteen thousand people, and 
three delegates at least to counties hav- 
ing more than this population. Two Re- 
publican counties were returned as having 
passed the 18,000 line—St. Mary’s County 
being credited with 18,136 people, and 
Charles County with 18,316. When the 
investigation was made, it was found that 
several hundred people returned by dif- 
ferent enumerators could not be accounted 
for. One enumerator in St. Mary’s County 
had 528 such names on his list—most of 
whom had been merely temporary resi- 
dents, but 127 of whom had never lived in 
the district, and 29 were of dead persons. 
This enumerator, when on the witness- 
stand, under trial for conspiracy, admitted 
that he knew these persons were dead, but 
_ excused himself in one instance by saying, 
‘Well, he had not been dead very long.” 
Another of the enumerators who pleaded 
guilty testified that one Joseph H. Ching 
had enjoined upon him that he must find 
more names. When he asked where these 


names could be found, ‘“ Ching replied 
that if he could not get them anywhere 
else he could go to the summer hotels in 
the district and enumerate their guests, 
adding the significant inquiry, ‘ Are there 
no graveyards in your district?” This 
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enumerator managed to add 198 names to 
his previous list, partly from recollections 
of old residents, partly from hotel regis- 
tries, and partly by the force of his unas- 
sisted imagination. The Civil Service 
Reform League’s report of the trials con- 
cludes as follows: 

It is evident that the true remedy for the 
monstrous abuses that occur in the taking of 
the census is to remove the appointment of 
supervisors (and, consequently, of the enu- 
merators selected by them) from the field of 
partisan politics, by including this branch of 
the service within the classified system, and 
by making appointments thereto depend solely 
upon the ground of fitness, as ascertained by 
competitive examination. 


Senator Hanna was 
the Chairman and the 
guiding spirit of the 
Ohio Republican Convention, but never- 
theless its watchword was harmony. Sen- 
ator Foraker, who used to be regarded 
as the leader of the faction opposed to 
Senator Hanna, was cordially indorsed for 
re-election, and was permitted to shape the 
platform upon which the campaign should 
be conducted. The distinctive feature of 
this platform was its aggressive assertion 
of the rights of the negroes to all the 
privileges of citizenship. ‘ We denounce,” 
it says, “as no less criminal when com- 
mitted by theft than when accomplished 
with the shot-gun and ballot-box stuffing, 
all attempts to deprive of their inalienable 
rights millions of our fellow-citizens in 


The Ohio Republican 
Convention 


certain States of the Union, . . . and we 


demand that representation in Congress 
and in the Electoral College shall be 
based on the actual voting population, as 
provided in the Constitution, proportion- 
ate reduction being made for any State in 
which the right of suffrage is denied 
except for crime.” The anticipated cam- 
paign of the Democrats against govern- 
ing colored races in the colonies without 
‘the consent of the governed ” is to be 
met, not by a defensive campaign, but by 
an offensive campaign against governing 
the colored race in the South “ without 
the consent of the governed.” National 
issues almost monopolized the _plat- 
form. The course of the Administra- 
tion in the Philippines, Porto Rico, and 
Cuba was warmly praised, the increase of 
the navy was recommended, the immedi- 
ate construction of an isthmian canal was 
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declared to be an imperative need, the 
renewal of the Chinese exclusion act was 
demanded, and nearly all the remainder of 
the platform was devoted to the tariff and 
to trusts. On the trust question the 
platforin welcomed combinations of both 
labor and capital, but declared that the 
creation of monopolies to control prices 
or restrict production must in some un- 
specified way be prevented. The only 
State issue presented was in a plank con- 
demning the ‘single tax ”’ proposal to 
concentrate taxation upon real estate. 
This declaration was aimed at Mayor 
Johnson, of Cleveland. In making up 
the ticket, Lieutenant-Governor Caldwell, 
whose relations with the brewers caused 
him to run over thirty thousand votes 
behind his ticket two years ago, relieved 
the Convention of embarrassment by de- 
clining renomination. His retirement was 
a triumph of the Anti-Saloon League, but 
the League was chagrined to have his place 
filled by Senator Nippert, of Cincinnati, 
who voted against the local option bill in 
the last Legislature. : 


® 


The only social justifica- 
tion for the political 
change which made 
Brooklyn, Staten Island, and other sub- 
urbs of New York City part of the greater 
city, at the sacrifice of their local inde- 
pendence, was that the unification prom- 
ised the rapid development of the means 
of intercommunication between all parts 
of the great metropolis. This promise 
is now being fulfilled even more syste- 
matically than the supporters of the 
consolidation act anticipated. A second 
bridge connecting New York with Brook- 
lyn is already nearing completion, and 
within a few weeks the Rapid Transit 
Commission took the final steps to 
insure the construction of a tunnel from 
the downtown business district of Man- 
hattan borough with the terminus of the 
Long Island road in the center of Brooklyn. 
These two enterprises alone made _ possi- 
ble a vastly wider and better distribution 
of the people of the metropolis. Mr. 
Beecher fifteen years ago predicted the 
rapid growth of Brooklyn on the ground 
that Manhattan is a_ bottle—when it 


Greater New York 
Really United 


is full it is full; but Brooklyn has all 
Long Island to spread over,” Up to the 
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present year this statement of the case 
has remained only a half-truth because 
the time required to reach Brookiyn save 
at the one overcrowded bridge has pre- 


vented the spreading over Long Island, and 


the population which ought to have over- 
flowed the limits of Manhattan has been 
forced back upon it, being ‘“ accommo- 
dated ” in the five-story tenements and 
apartment-houses which have been taking 
the place of the old three-story dwellings. 
With the new bridge and the new municipal 
tunnel, additional thousands of families 
may find homes in Long Island. Butthe 
expansion is to go further than these 
public enterprises assure. Last week 
President Baldwin, of the Long Island 
Railway, announced that his company 
would construct still another tunnel from 
the center of the uptown business district 
in Manhattan (Herald Square, at the 
junction of Broadway and Thirty-fourth 
Street) to the upper western terminus of 
his road at Long Island City. This sec- 
ond piece of work, according to the Brook- 
lyn “ Eagle,” is ultimately to be supple- 
mented by a belt line of floats and bridges 
connecting the New Jersey terminals of the 
Pennsylvania road with the Long Island 
system, and thence with the New York, 
New Haven, and Hartford road. However 
remote the execution of the latter part of 
the plan, the assured construction of the 
Herald Square and Long Island City 
tunnel puts nearly every part of Greater 
New York within forty minutes’ ride of 
every other part. 

The social significance 
of the new transit facili- 
ties is not easily over- | 
estimated. What city: workingmen have 
gained through the shortening of the hours 
of labor has in large measure been lost 
through the increased time required to 
reach their work and return to their 
homes—unless their homes are in neigh- 
boring tenements. Even the workmen 
who have gained the nine-hour day for 
which the machinists are now striking 
cannot afford to live more than forty 


Separate Homes for 
More Families 


minutes from their work, or else their 


hours away from home are really longer 
than those of their fathers in the rural 
districts. So long as the workmen of 
New York had to rely on horse-cars and 
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ferries, forty minutes’ time did not permit 
them to live more than three or four miles 
from their work. When the horse-cars 
were superseded by the elevated roads 
and trolleys, they might live five or six 
miles away without sacrificing more than 
forty minutes night and morning. But 
when the slow ride across the ferries is 
superseded by the quick ride across a 
bridge or through a tunnel, and the rest 
of their journey is by underground rapid 


transit or steam railroads, the allowance of 


forty minutes’ time permits them to reach 
homes twelve or even fifteen miles away. 
The effect of these changes upon the 
necessary overcrowding of the population 
is easily figured. Within three miles of 
the City Hall, making allowance for the 
‘portion covered by water, there is only 
one city lot (25 by 100 feet) for every four 
families. The tenement-house was there- 
fore'a necessity. Within twelve miles of 
the City Hall there are four lots for every 
family, and a home with a yard or garden 
is again put within the reach of the work- 
Ing people. 


The final testimony to - 


The Torrens System 


Established the complete success of 


the Torrens system of 
registering real estate titles was given at 
the last monthly meeting of the Chicago 
Real Estate Board, when its committee 
on the system reported, not only its grow- 
ing popularity, but also that practically all 
lenders of money were willing to make 
mortgage loans on the security of certifi- 
cates issued by the county registrar under 
the law, without further inquiry into the 
validity of the titles covered. Such com- 
plete acceptance of the system by the 
‘bankers means that it is now almost as 
securely established in Illinois as in Aus- 
tralia, and we may expect that it will make 
headway in this country almost as rapidly 


as did that other Australian system, the - 


official ballot, after its merits had been 
tested in Massachusetts. Massachusetts, 
too, it may be recalled, has already accepted 
the Torrens system, and so has Minnesota, 
by an act of the last Legislature. Under 
the Torrens system titles to real estate 
are for a small fee made the object of an 
official search, and a certificate issued 
guaranteeing the title tothe owner. After 
this official certificate has once been issued. 
the property may be sold and mortgaged 
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again and again, by merely entering the 


‘transaction upon the certificate, without 


the need of any subsequent investigation 
of its validity, whereas under the tradi- 
tional system—or rather “jungle,” as 
Cromwell called it—it is necessary for 
each purchaser or mortgagee of real estate 
to institute a new and costly search, going 
back over all the work of preceding pur- 
The story of a 
title, it has been said, is now told in the 
same fashion that the story of ‘“ The 
House that Jack Built ” is told to children. 
Hereafter it will be possible to record 
that the cock woke the priest without 
rehearsing the early episodes between the 
dog and the cat, the cat and the rat, the 
rat and the malt. 


The battle in the Chicago 

ree ie€xt-Dooks 

in Chicane Board of Education on 
introducing free text-books 

in primary grades in the public schools 

has now been ended by the edoption of 


_ the free text-book resolution by a vote of 


13 to 3. The opposition to this reso- 
lution, it will be recalled, came, not 
from the large taxpayers, but from the 
church societies supporting parochial 
schools—the German Catholics ard the 
German Lutherans constituting the real 
strength of the opposition. The repre- 
sentatives of these societies expressed 
their willingness that the Board should 
continue to supply free text-books to 
children whose parents professed inability 
to pay; but the majority of the Board 
believed that this provision did not meet 
the situation, since the better and more 
self-respecting class of the poor did xot 
wish to plead poverty, and often kept 
their children out of school because of 
the expense of the text-books. The reso- 
lution adopted by the Board states that 
one of the objects of the measure was to 
protect the interests of the taxpayers, as 
well as to widen the opportunities of free 
education. The first of these phrases is 
hardly accurate, for the large taxpayers 
at least will find the resolution a source 
of expense. The great body of small tax- 
payers, however, and the general public 
will find it a measure of economy, since 
text-books can be purchased through the 
Board, and furnished directly to the pu- 
pils, to be used until they are worn out, 
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at much less expense than they can be 
bought by parents for their children. 
Inasmuch as the church schools gener- 
ally find it necessary to offer their pupils 
about the same terms that the public 
schools offer, the new system will mate- 
rially increase the difficulty of maintain- 
ing parochial school systems. It was 
probably because of these ‘anticipated 
burdens that the German Catholic Fed- 
erated Societies and a large part of the 
German Lutheran clergy resisted the 
innovation. It is reported that the 
federated societies will appeal to the 
courts for an injunction restraining the 
Board from carrying the resolution into 
effect; but when we recall the result of 
the contest waged more strongly by kin- 
dred German societies against the estab- 
lishment of the free school system in 
Pennsylvania, two generations ago, there 
seems littie question as to the outcome of 
the present contest. The trustees pre- 
senting the resolution in favor of the free 
text-books reported that wherever the 
system had been adopted it had resulted 
in increased attendance, longer attend- 
ance, and the lessening of educational 
expenses to the general public. 


Both at Harvard and at 
Yale the first year of the 
new century was made 
brilliantly auspicious for university expan- 
sion by the rich gifts to each announced 
last week at Commencement. The ag- 
gregate gifts to Harvard for the year 
amounted to over $780,000, the largest 
item of which is nearly half a million given 
by Mr. and Mrs. Nelson Robinson, of New 
York, for the School of Architecture, in 
memory of their deceased son, a member 
of the class of 1900. Superadded to 
these was the gift, announced by Presi- 
‘dent Eliot at the alumni dinner, of a 
million from Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan 
for the prosecution of applied biological 
research. Mr. Morgan’s gift is a memo- 
rial to Mr. Junius Spencer Morgan, of 
London, for many years a Boston mer- 
chant. It secures the erection of three 
buildings of the five planned for the Har- 
vard Medical School on a tract of twenty 
acres at Longwood, the estimated cost 
of the whole being two millions. The 


Commencement at 
Harvard and Yale 


School is flourishing, having graduated a 
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hundred and fifty this year. ‘The Rob- 
inson memorial gift, which includes a new 
building with its equipment, and main- 
tenance of the teaching force, Dr. Eliot 
termed as well conceived and complete a 
gift as was ever given to a university. 
He anticipated that the gift of Mr. Mor- 
gan would lead to further advances on 
the recent brilliant achievements of medi- 
cal science. At Yale great enthusiasm 
was aroused by President Hadley’s state- 
ment that the Bicentennial Fund of two 
millions was now practically assured. 
The best feature of it, in his view, was 
the large rally of the alumni which it 
exhibited—more than seventeen hundred 
contributors, mostly of comparatively 
small sums, and none of a larger sum 
than $150,000, not counting the proceeds 
of the long litigated Lampson bequest, 
some $450,000. The $300,000 which 
had been pledged conditionally, and is 
now secure, was announced as given by 
Messrs. James J. Hill, Matthew C. D. 
Borden, and Frederick Vanderbilt. Th: 
prominence of women in the list of recert 
benefactors of the University is notice- 
able. Among these the Misses Stokes, 
of this city, have given Woodbridge Hall, 
the new administration building, now near 
completion; and Mrs. A. M. Byers, of 
Allegheny, Pa., has marked a new era in 
the history of the Sheffield Scientific 
School by the gift of a building which 
will serve as a center, hitherto lacking, 
for the collegiate life of the School. This 
building, to stand adjacent to the new 
auditorium, which President Hadley pro- 
poses to call “ Woolsey Hall,” is to con- 
tain club-rooms and students’ living-rooms, 
with an entire story devoted to the use of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
of the School. It is a memorial to the 
donor’s son, Mr. Alexander Byers, a grad- 
uate in the class of 1894. While Presi- 
dent Hadley has declined to push the 
erection of the bicentennial buildings 
any faster than the funds for payment 
came forward, University Hall, the larg- 
est of them, is now so near completion 
that an adequate theater for the great 
commemoration, October 20-23, is now 
assured. The first note of that event 
has been already struck by the publica- 
tion of three volumes of the twenty-nine 
prepared by Yale professors as Festschrif- 
ten, to illustrate the work of Yale in the 
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advancement of knowledge, the means for 
which are, we believe, provided by an 
unknown donor. 


® 


The present form of 
the Commencement ex- 
ercises shows less of a break with the old 
order at Harvard than at Yale. At Har- 
vard the graduating class still sends as 
many as four representatives to the aca- 
demic platform, and the Latin Salutatory, 
pronounced by one of these, still main- 
tains the traditional honor of that lan- 
cuage as the cosmopolitan tongue of the 
republic of letters. At Yale all this is 
changed ; Commencement Latin is dead ; 
representatives of the graduating classes 
ascend the platform only to receive 
their B.A. diplomas; the time formerly 
consumed by the young orators is em- 
ployed by the President in relating the 
memorabilia of the year. <A further break 
with venerable traditions is manifest at 
Yale in the presence of young women 
with young men in the double line of 
capped and gowncd expectants of degrees, 
through which the procession of alumni 
pass into the place of assembly—this 
year, and for the last time, the Battell 
Chapel. Forty years ago Yale conferred 
on three men the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy for the first time that it was 
given in this country to post-graduate 
students. This year thirty-nine received 
the same, and nine of these were women. 
In this respect Yale has broken with 
traditions to which Harvard still ad- 
heres—for Harvard grants no degrees to 
women. Dr. Hadley explicitly-corrected 
the reports that recent changes looked 
toward a shortening of the academic 
course to three years. Such a result 
could only ensue in rare cases. Compar- 
ing the somewhat similar regulations at 
Yale and at Harvard, he said: ‘“ The 
number of hours of work required of the 
student here is very much greater than 
there; so that a shortening which is easy 
and frequent at Harvard is likely to prove 
difficult and exceptional at Yale.”’ The 
various utterances of President Hadley 
during Commencement week, whether of 
a formal or informal type, were remark- 
able for nothing more than for the strong 
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note of religious conviction frequently . 


struck, The break with Yale tradition 
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made by calling him, a layman, to the 
President’s chair, has made no change of 
tone in this respect, but rather a deepen- 
ing of impression. In speaking of the 
need of new methods in theological in- 
struction to meet modern exigencies, such 
words as these from him carry greater 
popular weight than from any clergyman: 


That theological school will take the lead 
in the development of the whole country 
which shall know how to send out a body of 
men who can do for the Puritanism of America 
to-day what the ministers of three hundred 
rears ago did for the Puritanism of England. 

e must have men whocan awaken that spirit- 
uality and nobleness of purpose which runs 
through the American people, not by formulas 
and methods which satisfy the condition of 
the past age, still less by accessories which are 
but unimportant incidents in the church work 
of any age whatever; but by an appeal to that 
religious sentiment to which no strong nation 
has ever failed to respond. 


Some Academic Degrees Among the honorary 
degrees conferred 


recently the LL.D. bestowed at Harvard 
upon the German Ambassador is worthy 
of special note for the sentiments of inter- 
national regard expressed both in the 
giving and the receiving of it. President 
Eliot conferred it with these words: 

Theodor von Holleben, Ambassador of the 

young and lusty German Empire, representa- 
tive of an ancient people whose racial and 
institutional roots are intertwined with our 
own—of a people whose scholars and univer- 
sities have for a century given example and 
inspiration to the learned world. 
In his acknowledgment of the honor 
Dr. von Holleben, after referring to our 
Ambassador at Berlin, the Hon. A. D. 
White, as an eminent statesman, said: 

I bring assurances that it is more than books 
and tunes that my fatherland sends you. It 
is, first of all, good will and friendship. All 
Germany feels that the two great branches of 
the Teutonic race belong together. 

Among all the academic honors conferred 
this year none has been more thoroughly 
deserved than the honorary M.A. bestowed 
by Columbia upon the Rev. F. D. Game- 
well, the Methodist missionary whose 
engineering skill, acquired in his student 
days at Cornell before he devoted himself 
to missionary interests, enabled him to 
fortify the Legations at Pekin with a skill 
that won the praise of military experts, 
and proved tv be the salvation of the 
besieged. Peculiar interest attaches to 
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the bestowal of degrees at Bowdoin. After 
conferring LL.D.’s on ex-Senator Wash- 
burn, of Minnesota, and on Senator Gib- 
son, of Montana, Bowdoin College hon- 
ored that well-known and_ well-loved 
woman writer, Sarah Orne Jewett, with 
the degree of Doctor of Letters. 


The temporary tenure not 
only of fame but of influence 
is one of the pathetic and one might 
almost say one of the tragic incidents of 
life. Twenty-five years ago Joseph Cook 
was lecturing every Monday to an audi- 
ence which crowded Tremont Temple to 
its utmost capacity, and in which were a 
large proportion of ministers and thought- 
ful laymen. He had studied at Harvard, 
Leipsic, Berlin, and Heidelberg, and had 
traveled in most European countries. He 
was an omnivorous and tireless reader, 
possessed a remarkable art of expression, 
had a forcible and fascinating though not 
always pleasing personality. Materialism 
in its various forms had been presented 
to the American public through a great 
variety of inaccurate, careless, and half- 
educated journalists and magazine writers. 
Joseph Cook was a brilliant interpreter of 
spiritual thinking, and. if he was not 
always accurate and not often profound, 
the breadth of his scholarship and the 
brilliancy of his rhetoric made him a 
very effective interpreter of the best 
thoughts of the best thinkers whose 
philosophy was to furnish the counterac- 
tion and corrective of materialism. He 
thus rendered a great and, as we believe, a 
lasting service, especially to the ministry 
and churches of the Puritan faith and 
order, by his lectures in Boston and else- 
where and by their publication and exten- 
sive circulation in book form. Unfortu- 
nately, he was unable to recognize the 
legitimacy of any liberalism except his 
own. When the spiritual life of New 
England took on philosophical forms no 


toseph Cook 


more remote from the ancient creeds than - 


were his own, and yet forms which dif- 
fered somewhat from his own, the position 
which he had assumed as “ Defender of 
the Faith ” seemed to him to require that 
->he should set himself as vigorously and 
vehemently against the new faith as he 
had set himself against the old material- 
ism, From that time he became the rep- 
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resentative of a faction instead of the 
interpreter of a great school of thought ; 
his influence waned, and his Boston lec- 
tures were not long thereafter discontin- 
ued. For the last few years he has been 
little known to the public, but, in our judg- 
ment, a real and important debt is due 
to him for the service which he rendered 
between 1874 and 1880. 


July 4, 1901 

The Fourth of July, 1901, will mean to 
a portion of the people under the Amer- | 
ican flag more than the Fourth of July, 
1776. It ought to mean to all Americans, 
and will mean to many of them, a reaffirma- 
tion and extension of the principles which 
have made the Fourth of July a signifi- 
cant National holiday. 

The United States is, as the phrase 
indicates, a union of States. The bonds 
which bind these several States together 
in a union are at least four, which we 
may designate as commercial, legal, inter- 
national, and political. There is abso- 
lute free trade between these States; one 
State may not put a tax upon imports 
from another State. There is a _ judi- 
cial tribunal to which all controversies 
arising between the States may be re- 
ferred, and its decision is final. The 
States present a united front to all foreign 
nations, act in all relations toward foreign 
nations as one nation, and guarantee to 
each other mutual protection against for- 
eign assault and against domestic insur- 
rection. Finally, all the people of these 
States unite in electing a President and 
Congress to deal authoritatively with such 
matters as are of common concern. It is 
evident that one or more of these bonds 
might exist and not the others. Thus free 
trade might be established between States 
legally, internationally, and _ politically 
entirely independent of one another; or 
States might unite, as recently the nations 
of Christendom have uniied, in constitut- 
ing a judicial tribunal to which all differ- 
ences might be referred, although there 
was no commercial union’ binding them 
together; or States might guarantee one 
another against peril of war, foreign or 
domestic, and send troops to one another’s 
assistance—such alliances offensive and 
defensive have not been uncommon; 
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finally, there might be a political union 
without a commercial union, as is the 
case in the Kingdom of Sweden and 
Norway. ‘These considerations make it 
quite clear that, at least theoretically, a 
community may be admitted to the Union 
of States for some purposes and not for 
others ; it may be admitted to the inter- 
national union and not to the commercial 
union, or to the commercial union and 
not to the legal union, or to the inter- 
national and commercial and legal union, 
but not to the political union. And this 
is almost exactly what has taken place. 
Cuba has not been admitted to the com- 
mercial union—there is no agreement that 
imports and exports between her and the 
United States shall pass freely unhindered 
by customs; nor to the legal union— 
there is no agreement that differences 
which may arise between her and ourselves 
shall be submitted to a judicial tribunal, 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
or any other; nor to the political union— 
she has no share in the election of our 
President and Congress. But for certain 
international purposes she is one with the 
United States, for she has agreed that she 
will neither directly nor indirectly alienate 
her territory to a foreign power, and we 
have agreed implicitly, and doubtless will 
agree explicitly as soon as a treaty can 
- be drawn and adopted, to guarantee her 
against foreign invasion and against 
domestic anarchy. Porto Rico is united to 
the United States by all the bonds which 


bind the several States together except 


the political bond. Internationally she 
is at one with us, and we are pledged to 
protect her alike from foreign invasion 
and from domestic anarchy as if she were 
a State in the Union. Legally she is at 
one with us; her people may appeal to 
the United States Supreme Court for pro- 
tection, and any differences which might 
arise between her and any State in the 
Union or between her and the Federal 
Government can be submitted to that 
Court, a fact exemplified in certain of the 
so-called Insular Cases already so sub- 
mitted. And after July 4, 1901, she will 
be commercially one with us; under the 


Foraker Act, as she has assumed the ex-¢ 


penses of her local government, all imports 
and exports between Porto Rico and the 
United States will, it is expected, be free. 
But she is not politically in the Union; 
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that is, she has no right to help elect 
the President and Congress of the United 
States. So long as she has all the 
other advantages of the Union, it is 
difficult. to see any reason why justice 
or expediency demands that she should 
at any time join in thts political union. 
The Philippines are not bound to us 
commercially politically—they will 
have no share in electing our President 
and Congress, and trade between them 
and the United States will not be free; 
but they are bound to us by legal and 
international ties. After the Fourth of 
July they will be no longer a military 
dependency; they will be recognized terri- 
tory of the United States, with a civil 
government of their own, conformed, as far 
as conditions permit, to that of the States 
and organized Territories of the United 
States; the Philippines will be guaranteed 
by us against foreign invasion or domestic 


anarchy, much as our several States and 


Territories are guaranteed ; and their citi- 
zens will have presumptively a right to 
appeal to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and an unquestionable right to 
appeal to the Courts of the United States 
in the Philippines. ‘The possession of 
liberty founded on justice, protected by 
law and guaranteed by a Republic abun- 


dantly able to fulfill its guarantees—this 


is what the Fourth of July, 1901, will mean 
to the people of Porto Rico and the Philip- 
pines, and, thovgh in less measure, to 
less fortunate Cuba. 

And the Fourth of July ought to mean, 
and we believe will mean, to all Ameri- 
cans more than it ever meant before. On 
the Fourth of July, 1898, the destruction 
of Cervera’s fleet at Santiago practically 
brought our war against Spain to a close. 
Up to that time for three centuries she had 
treated her colonies in the Caribbean Sea 
and in the Pacific Ocean as legitimate 
subjects for legalized plunder. Their 
people had never known either civil or 
religious liberty, and in Cuba and the 
Philippines had never known civil gov- 
ernment or an era of peace. We have 
turned the plunderers out; we have sup- 
pressed the anarchy which almost invari- 
ably follows the overthrow of a long- 
continued despotism; we have estab- 
lished civil government; we have given 
to the people a large share in that gov- 
ernment, a share which will be increased 
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as experience and training prepare them 
for it; we have given them in General 
Wood, Governor Allen, and Judge Taft 
some of our very ablest and best men to 
organize their governments for them and 
prepare them for self-government; we 
. have done this despite the suspicions and 
the jeers of a minority at home intensify- 
ing the suspicions and awakening the 
opposition of the Cubans, the Porto 
Ricans, and the Filipinos abroad. But 
the first stage in our work of emancipation 
is accomplished, and the Fourth of July, 
1901, is a fitting occasion to celebrate so 
splendid an achievement. It will always 
be possible to contend that the result 
might have been accomplished at less cost, 
by negotiations with Spain in the case of 
Cuba, by negotiations with Aguinaldo in 
the case of the Philippines. We are not 
of that opinion; but the discussion is now 
profitless, since neither party to it can 
ever hope to convince the other. The 
unquestionable fact is that, whether at 
necessary or at excessive cost in life and 
treasure, whether by the best method or 
by a method not the best, the work is 
accomplished and these peoples who have 
never been protected in their persons or 
their property, who have never known the 
meaning of just government, general edu- 
cation, or freedom in religion, are to-day 
freed from the oppressions of the past and 
by the American flag which floats over 
them are guaranteed protection for the 
future. 

That is quite sufficient to afford a new 
occasion to Americans for rejoicing on the 
Fourth of July in this opening year of the 
twentieth century. 


| 
The Associations Law in 


France 


On Friday of last week M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau, Prime Minister of France, car- 
ried the most important project of his 
Ministry, and perhaps the most important 
project of any recent French Ministry— 
the Law of Associations Bill. The meas- 
ure now only awaits the signature of Pres- 
ident Loubet to become law. In a single 
session the Chamber of Deputies of the 
French Parliament, by a majority of sixty- 
four, adopted the bill as amended by the 
Senate, It is important to all students of 


‘the measure is liberal. 
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politics to understand the bill’s form anc 
to gauge the difficulties in application. 
“Up to the present France has lacked 
legal provisions for the free grouping and 
for the collective action of her citizens. 
By the existing legal status no meeting of 
more than twenty-one persons may be 
held. The Associations Bill asserts the 
absolute freedom of religious or secular 
associations, except (1) in the case of 
mixed organizations of Frenchmen and 
foreigners, (2) in case the headquarters of 
organizations are in foreign countries, or 
(3) in the cases of organizations the mem- 
bers of which live in common. The 
bill has a twofold purpose: first, to all 
French citizens it secures the widest free- 
dom of action; secondly, it places just 
restraints upon certain monastic orders. 
Let it not be thought that this measure is 
an instrument of anti-clerical persecution. 


Instead, it meets a great national want— 


a want presented to the Parliament by 
thirty-three bills in thirty years; a want 
expressed again and again by the leading 
spirits of France from the days of Prime 
Minister Guizot to ourown. While the 
measure has been opposed by a few ideal- 


~gsts, it has the general support of the lib- 


eral public and of those who sympathize 
with the modern idea of liberty. Such a law 
is demanded also by the irresistible current 
of the national life, which for a generation 
has put into practice freedom of associa- 
tion. Its effect will be to bring French 
law up to date with modern French life. 
As compared with the legislation affect- 
ing Roman Catholic associations and or- 
ders in some other Roman Catholic lands, 
It will not dis- 
turb the Roman Catholic orders already 
legally authorized. Others have only to 
comply with Government requirements 
to be admitted to the same privileges. 
The whole system of ecclesiastical ma- 
chinery, paid by the State and enjoying 
State favors, remains untouched. ‘The 
parish priests, at present the most intelli- 
gent and most devoted whom France has 
known, have never enjoyed so much free- 
dom. Indeed, by many the law is viewed 
as a protection of the parish clergyman 
against the intrusions of his monastic 
brother. A fair examination of the text 
of the law reveals no trace of an anti- 
religious spirit, whatever may be the 
attitude of some of those who framed it. 
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If the priests now 
form an element of 
some political as 
well as religious se- 
curity in France, the 
monks do not; hence 
M. Waldeck - Rous- 
seau, in introducing 
the Associations Bill, 
had in mind a social 
protective purpose. 
Some Roman Catho- 
lic monastic orders 
have become a real 
danger for a progres- 
sive society. State 
action was demanded 
by their accumula- 
tion of wealth,-espe- 
cially in real estate, 
as the accompanying 
map shows, and their 
skill in avoiding com- 
pliance with the just 
demands of the State 
as regards taxation. 
The demoralizing na- 


ture of this evasion 
was emphasized by 
that of their powerful 
press, as shown -in the recent Dreyfus 
agitation, when, by deliberate plotting 
against the Republic, the Assumptionists 
and “La Croix” obtained such a scan- 
dalous reputation; but especially by the 
course of the orders towards education—in 
gradually imbuing the minds of the young 
with a hatred of non-Roman Catholics— 
and by the distortion of history for “‘ pious”’ 
ends. Asthe Associations Law was meant 
for free citizens, the monks who have sur- 
rendered their personality by monastic 
vows are excluded from the benefits of this 
law unless they belong to legally authorized 
orders. Some of the unauthorized may 
secure recognition; the others are sup- 
pressed, though not in a harsh and arbi- 
trary manner. Praiseworthy efforts have 
been made to deal equitably with their 
property, and even pensions have been 
provided for the members of the dispersed 
orders. 

It was to be expected that Freethinkers, 
lsraelites, and Protestants would be most 
favorable to this law, but Roman Catho- 
lics are far from being uniformly opposed 
to it. A large number of them have lived 


The small shaded blocks in the above map show the amount of real estate held 
twenty years ago by the monastic orders in each department of France; the large 
black blocks show the 2mount held at the present time, 


for a quarter of a century in a liberaliz- 
ing atmosphere of science, philosophy, 
art, industry, commerce, and progressive 
thought. They are capable of seeing that 
their Church is not wronged. They will 
support the law because it is legally rea- 
sonable and seems an adequate check to 
the growth of monasticism. 

The orders, however, not unnaturally 
view the present issues through the prism 
of their medizval Christianity. Every 
progressive reform which dispossessed 
the Church of some of her prerogatives 
has been interpreted by them as a war 
against religion and God. They are 
ready to unite with all the opponents of 
the present Ministry. They would doubt- 
less go to great extremes, and do so, at 
least in their language; but they know 
that the currents of modern life are 
against them. Notwithstanding their flat- 
teries to the army, it is far from sym- 
pathizing with them. The industrial and 
the commercial world are indignant with 
them. Philosophers, scientists, and edu- 
cators know only too well that the 
triumph of the orders would mean retro- 
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gression. The intelligent peasants, the 
moral backbone of France, dread nothing 
more than government by priests and 
monks. It is obvious, then, that the 
progressive part of France will heartily 
support the law. The orders protest, but 
will have no alternative but to accept the 
inevitable. In the temporary agitation 
which they are now creating the present 
Cabinet may, by. some sudden coalition, 
be overturned. But the best of the 
monks know that the real spiritual power 
of their Church will not be lessened. 
The forces of her life, ill spent in some 
monastic activities, will intensify the ener- 
gies which are rapidly bringing about 
the humanization and the spiritualization 
of the Roman Catholic Church in France. 
The triumph of the orders would have 
been, if not a calamity, at least an anach- 
ronism. 


| 
Ralph Connor’s Story 


In this issue The Outlook begins the 
publication of a serial story by Ralph 
Connor (the Rev. Charles W. Gordon, of 
Winnipeg, Manitoba), author of “ The Sky 
Pilot” and “ Black Rock,”’ two stories which 
have not only been widely read, but which 
have awakened the deep interest always 
aroused when vital conditions of life are 
realistically treated from the standpoint of 
a writer who believes in God and in man, 
and who therefore, feeling deeply with all 
classes of men, enters with his imagination 
into their experiences and comprehends 
their problems. Very rarely have relig- 
ious motives been worked out to their 
logical results in character more forcibly, 
or has character been projected against 
more striking backgrounds, than in Mr. 
Gordon’s earlier work. He has shown a 
first-hand knowledge of somewhat primitive 
and elementary aspects of a life of great 
dramatic interest; the ability to know a 
man when he sees him, no matter how 


rough his exterior; and throughgoing relig- - 


ion, free from pietism, from fanaticism, 
from provincialism, and therefore fresh, 
wholesome, and manly. In “The Man 
from Glengarry ” Mr. Gordon will describe 
the life of a boy growing into manhood 
against surroundings the blackness of 
which is strikingly and awfully outlined on 
the canvas in the first installment of the 
story. Mr. Connor’s realistic treatment 
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is no small part of his strength, since it 
makes it possible for him to throw into 
whiter light and more definite outline the 
religious growth and the moral development 
of the man whose story forms the central 
theme of his novel. 


Concerning Christian 
Science 


It is difficult for any one not a votary 
of Christian Science to understand what 
itis. This is partly because, like other 
theologies, it has a dialect of its own; 
partly because, like other religious enthu- 
siasms, its language is more or less mysti- 
cal; and partly, in our judgment, because 
it is not a coherent and self-consistent sys- 
tem, but a mosaic of self-contradictory 
affirmations and negations. In our en- 
deavor in this article to tell our non. 
Christian Science readers what we regard 
as at once the secret of its power and its 
ethical evil, we expect that our definitions 
as well as our criticisms will be unsatis- 
factory to our Christian Science readers. 
In this endeavor we accept as an authori- 
tative interpretation of the principles of 
Christian Science, in so far as it can 
be properly said to have principles, the 
Annual Message from Mrs. Eddy to her 
followers, read in the Boston Christian 
Science Temple on Sunday, June 23, and 
printed in full in the Boston “ Herald” of 
the following morning. 

This Annual Letter is lenny devoted to 
an attempted definition of Christian Sci- 
ence and a defense of it against critics. 
It consists of three parts: the first devoted 
to an interpretation of the doctrine of 
Christian Science concerning God, the 
second to its doctrine concerning evil, 
and the third to a specific reply to a spe- 
cific critic. 

The first may be dismissed in a few 
words. Mrs. Eddy denies that Christian 
Science repudiates or ignores the person- 
ality of God. It is true that she appar- 
ently has no clear idea of what personality 
is; she certainly gives no clear definition 
of her idea. It is true that she confounds 
Tritheism and Trinity, and shows herself 
wholly ignorant of the technical meaning 
of the word person (or fersona) in the 
Church definitions of the Trinity. But, 
making due allowance for a mind wholly 
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untrained in philosophy, coupled with an 
ambition to use philosophical terminology, 
it may be fairly said, probably, that Mrs. 
Eddy’s doctrine of God is that of a divine 
immanence, though very vaguely con- 
ceived and therefore ill defined. She 
denies, in common with all evangelical 
Christians, a corporeal deity and affirms 
_ God’s spiritual personality. Her exact 
language is as follows: 

We understand that God is personal in a 
scientific sense, but is not corporeal nor an- 
thropomorphic. We understand that God is 
the infinite Person, but not three persons in 
Christian Scientists are Theists 
and Monotheists. : 

Coupled with this is the further affirmation 
of the divinity of Christ: 

When Jesus said, “I and my Father are 
one,” and “ My Father is greater than I,” this 
was Said in the sense that one ray of light is 
light, and it is one with light, but it is not the 
full-orbed sun. Therefore we have the author- 
ity of Jesus for saying, Christ is not God, but 
is like God. 

The figure is a very common one in 
orthodox interpretation of the evangelical 
conception of Christ’s divinity. In other 
passages in her Letter, Mrs. Eddy con- 
founds Principle with Personality, and 
writes in phraseology not easily distin- 
guishable from that of pantheism; but 
we must charitably impute this: to either 
confusion of thought or imperfection in 
the use of language, and recognize, on 
the whole, that she at least attempts to 
affirm her belief in both the personality 
of God and the divinity of Jesus Christ. 

Certainly the distinctive tenet of Chris- 
tian Science is not to be found in what 
its representative declares about God, but 
in what she declares about evil. That 
declaration is as follows: 

Incorporeal evil embodies itself in the so- 
called corporeal, and is manifested in the flesh. 
Evil is neither quality nor quantity ; it is not 
intelligence, a person, or a principle, a man or 
a woman, a ge or a thing, and God never 
made it. The outcome of evil, called sin, is 
another nonentity that belittles itself until it 
annihilates its own embodiment; this is the 
only annihilation. The so-called visible sin 
should be invisible: it ought not to be seen, 
felt, or acted; and because it ought not, we 
must know that sin is a lie, an illusion, noth- 
ing, and only an assumption that nothing is 
something. We must not assume the position 


that sin is sin, and can take possession of us 
and destroy us, but that we take possession of 
sin with such a sense of its nullity as destroys 
it; it can have neither entity, verity, nor 
power thus regarded, and we verify Jesus’ 
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words, that evil, devil, sin, is a lie, therefore 
is nothing, and the father of nothingness. In 
Christian Science love lays the ax at the root 
of sin, and destroys it on the very basis of 
nothingness. When man makes something 
of sin, it is either because he. fears it or loves 
it. Now, destroy the conception of sin as 
something, a reality, and you destroy the fear 
and the love of sin; and there is nothing left 
of it, and sin disappears. A man’s fear con- 
quers him in whatever direction it runs. 

From the old aphorism, “ Whatever is 
is right,” Mrs. Eddy deduces the pleasing 
conclusion, Whatever is wrong is not: 
sin is nothing; therefore the way to van- 
quish sin is to believe that it is nothing. 
Believe that it does not exist and it ceases 
to exist. 

It is self-evident that evil is not Truth ; then 
it follows that it is untrue; and if untrue, un- 
real; and if unreal, to conceive of evil or sin 
as real is sin in itself. To be delivered from 
believing in what is unreal, from fearing it, 
following it, or loving it, ome must watch and 
pray that he enter not into this temptation— 
even as one guards his door against the a 
proach of thieves. Sin is thought before it is 
acted; you must control it in the first instance, 
or it may control you in the second. To over- 
come sin, it must become unreal to us ; and it is 
good to know that sin has no divine —_—s : 
therefore man is its master. I rejoice in the 
scientific apprehension of this grand verity. 
This doctrine that sin is naught, that it 
does not exist, that it is nothing, that to 
believe that it exists is itself sin, that at 
best it is but a negation—the absence of 
virtue, as darkness is the absence of light 
—constitutes at once the power and the 
vice of Christian Science. Who would not 
be glad to believe that there is no sin in 
the world? Who would not rejoice to 
believe that in his own life sin can be van- 
quished by simply believing that it does 
not exist? Who would not rejoice to be 
thus freed from all fear of sin and its 
consequences, and all conflict with sin and 
temptation, if only the deliverance could 
be real and permanent? This doctrine is 
not consistently stated nor logically fol- 
lowed out ; but this logical inconsistency 


-adds to its popular power, for when one 


revolts from the necessary conclusions 
he is calmly assured that they are not 
conclusions. 

This was not the view of Christ, who 
bade his followers fear him who hath 
power to cast both soul and body into 
the fire of Gehenna; this was not the 
experience of Paul, who wrote, almost as 
though he had a prevision of Christian 
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Science, “ So fight I, not as one that beat- 
eth the air ;” this was not the understand- 
ing of John, who wrote, “ I write unto you 
young men, because ye have overcome 
the wicked one.” Christ and the Apostles 
suffered no illusion on this subject. They 
did not regard sin as nothing, nor did 
they teach their followers so to regard it. 
To them it was a very real and a very 
terrible entity. 

For ourselves, we wish to repudiate with 
all the vigor of which we are capable this 
pleasing but treacherous optimism. It is 
a very Delilah who summons man to go to 
sleep in her lap with assurances that there 
is no enemy near, only that she may deliver 
him over to his enemy. Sin the West- 
minster Catechism defines as any violation 
of or want of conformity to the law of God; 
sin John defines yet more tersely as “ law- 
lessness ;”” sin Paul describes as the 
supremacy in man of the lusts of the flesh 
over the higher will of the spirit. Sin as 
thus defined and described is real, actual, 
aggressive, the terrible tragedy of human 
life. It is no mere nightmare, which will 
disappear when we awaken; it is no mere 
absence of goodness which glides away 
noiselessly and without a struggle before 
our higher aspirations, as the darkness 
disappears before the sunlight. Sin is 
lawlessness: sin is the spirit of a self-will 
setting divine law at defiance, or the spirit 
of self-indulgence acting in serene indiffer- 
ence to law, as though there were no higher 
will than one’s own. Sin is to be feared ; 
sin is to be fought: in one’s self and in 
society. ‘The serenity which smiles and 
folds its hands and says sin is nothing 
will never conquer sin. ‘This spirit will 
not close saloons, nor lessen gambling- 
halls, nor rescue fallen women, nor eman- 
cipate the slave, nor overthrow despotic 
government, nor purify governments that 
are corrupt, nor in the individual vanquish 
his appetite, his lust, his pride, his self- 
conceit, his self-will. Sin is real, actual, 
terrible, a spiritual reality. It is an inci- 
dent of a world of men whose wills are 
free to follow or to reject God and good- 
ness, and who often choose to reject both. 
It cannot be argued out of existence by 
any such syllogism as, God is infinite and 
God is good, therefore there can be no 
evil. There zs evil; and no philosophy 
can be intellectually or morally sound 
which denies its terrible reality. 
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In this illusion lies the power of Chris- 
tian Science; its doctrine of metaphysical 
healing is subordinate and secondary. 
There are a great many sweet and pious 
souls who wish to believe only good about 
mankind and only pleasant things about 
life. They never read the novels, the 
past history, or the current records which 
depict in strong colors the evil passions 
of mankind and their consequences ; they 
even think, or try to think, that whatever 
portrays immorality is immoral. Their 
motto is, Where ignorance is bliss ’tis 
folly to be wise, and to them ignorance 
of the darker and more terrible aspects 
of life is always bliss. A philosophy 
which declares that there is no sin, it 
is only nothing, and no misery except in 
imagination, and none, therefore, which 
imagination cannot cure, that all evil is a 
‘‘mortal thought,” and to meditate on'God 


‘as love and love as infinite is a panacea, 


brings to such optimists a welcome relief 
from the pains and burdens of life. It 
is like an anodyne to one in pain; it 
brings no cure, but it brings a delicious 
forgetfulness. There are other souls 
whose bane is spiritual laziness. They 
would be glad to “sit and sing themselves 
away to everlasting bliss,” but they have 
no inclination to fight their way thither ; 
they enjoy fondling their own aspirations 
as the father likes to play a little while 
with his baby before the serious business 
of the day begins; but they have neither 
the courage to fight evil in others nor the 
resolution to fight evil in themselves. 
The doctrine that there is no evil to be 
fought, that there is no higher virtue 
demanded of us than fondling our own 
aspirations, that to dream of goodness is 
to be good, that to meditate on God as 
love is to conquer sin, comes to such 
dreamers as a welcome relief from the . 


‘summons of reformers without and of 


conscience within to a strenuous life. 
The attractiveness of Christian Science 
is not in its prescription for physical dis- 
ease; it is in the opiate which it furnishes 
to the troubled sympathies and the trou- 
bled consciences of the sensitive and the 
sentimental. 

For half a century at least the doctors 
have been treating man as a physical 
machine and disease as a physical dis- 
order, and have been prescribing drugs 
as the only remedy. Christian Science 
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as a method of medicine is a natural 
reaction against the materialism of medi- 
cal science. For nearly half a century 
the pulpit has been emphasizing the love 
of God, and saying little about his right- 
eousness; the apotheosis of humanity 
which American democracy borrowed from 
Rousseau the American pulpit has caught 
from democracy; in its reaction against 
the legalism of the older Puritanism it has 
been comparatively silent about the laws 
of God and the reality and terribleness of 
the spirit of lawlessness. Christian Sci- 
ence offers a further opiate to a public 
conscience which needs not to be lulled 
to sleep but aroused to action. The 
remedy for Christian Science is not in a 
direct attack, but in portraying the reality 
and terribleness of sin in society and in 
the individual, in summoning the soul to 
a successful battle against it, and, by a 
rational doctrine of the divine presence, 
inspiring a stronger, more reasonable, and 
more spiritual hope of redemption than 
Christian Science can ever inspire by call- 
ing on us to shut our eyes to the facts of 
life while it cries out concerning sin, It is 
naught, it is naught. 


The Spectator 


Blessed are the men and women of fine 
enthusiasms! A materialistic age cannot 
wither them, nor the world’s custom of 
slamming doors in their faces rob them 
of their infinite courage. They are as 
a fresh breeze on a summer day, and 
while sometimes they blow a little too 
hard, they keep us thereby from stagna- 
tion and pessimism and inertia the while 
we are holding on our hats and wonder- 
ing how long it will last. Such are the 
seers who build Utopias, and Icarias, and 
Altrurias, and set the world a-thinking 
and a-moving. They do not become dis- 
heartened, like the rest of us, when their 
plans fail, but go to work again and make 
other and finer and better ones. Their 
faith and hope prophesy thcir eventual 
triumph, even if they have to wait a long 
time to see the dawning of the day they 
so eagerly and confidently .expect. 


These reflections are the result of a 
If they are not 


twenty-ceiit luncheon, 


The Spectator 


_ world’s people. 
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worth their cost, that must be put to the 
discredit of the Spectator and not of the 
luncheon. It may possibly seem strange 
to associate an enthusiasm for ideals with 
a cheap lunch-room ; but stranger juxta- 
positions happen in this kaleidoscopic 
world. If the shortest way to a man’s 
heart is through his stomach, as Mr. 
Beecher used to say, why should not the 
reformer open an eating-house instead of 
hiring a lecture-hall? At any rate, that 
is what these New York reformers have 


done. 


Perhaps the Straight Edge people would 
not care to be called reformers. They 
really seem to be just trying to live in a 
sensible, simple way, doing their duty as 
it comes to them, and not making much 
fuss about it, even if they do print a paper. 
Their enthusiasm for the co-operative life 
is of the quiet and unobtrusive sort. 
Nevertheless, they are reformers. They 
are seeking to live in a wholesomer, better 
way than the grasping, selfishly strenuous 
And one of the first of 
their reforms is in the matter of food. 
‘‘ Nothing that ever squealed ” is the motto 
on their bill of fare ; and squealing appar- 
ently means also squawking, bleating, and 
lowing. The Spectator is willing to admit 
that a vegetarian luncheon is probably a 
good thing for most of us. Not, perhaps, 
if one is dreadfully hungry. There are 


‘times when only a porterhouse steak will 


fill the void and make one believe in the 
essential goodness of things; but as a 
general thing Americans are meat-sur- 
feited, especially in summer ; and a mid- 
day meal of good home-made bread, 
well-cooked potatoes, corn, tomatoes, and 
fresh fruit is calculated to make one 
“see straight and think clear.” Then, 


too, these new co-operationists meet the 


common objection that a man generally 
goes away hungry from a_ vegetarian 
restaurant by the reassuring suggestion, 
‘* Pass up your plate a second time if you 
are not satisfied.” 


But it was the quality of the “help” 
that most pleased the Spectator ‘n his visit 
to the new community. In the average 
restaurant one expects either servility or 
indifference from the waiter. The attitude 
of servility comes when there is a prospect 
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of a liberal tip; that of indifference or 
impertinence when there is reason to 
think that this will not be forthcoming. 
Here there was neither attitude. Pleasant- 
voiced, refined-looking girls were doing 
the work of supplying. their guests with 
food, in something of the spirit in which 
the Master must have waited on ‘his dis- 
ciples ; with a simple, quiet dignity that 
made one think that these waitresses 
must have well in mind Herbert’s lines, 
Who sweeps a room as for thy laws 
Makes that and the action fine. — 

The Spectator learned that occasionally 
an impatient patron failed to appreciate 
the character of the service he was receiv- 
ing and spoke inconsiderately to these 
young ladies, and that the offender was 
then pleasantly reminded that the co- 
operative spirit did not require or permit 
that kind of speech. Individual initiative, 
suggestion kindly worded and willingly 
received, and:not “ bossism,” is the plan 
of work among the Straight Edgers. 


The genial Straight Edge printer was 
at work at his case in the room next the 
restaurant. He was a kindly-looking man, 
with honest, straightforward eyes and a 
bronzed, collarless throat as his most con- 
spicuous features; perhaps the kind of 
printer that Walt Whitman was in those 
early days in the sleepy Brooklyn printing- 
office before he went on the road to see 
the world and get material for “ Leaves of 
Grass.” One could imagine that this 
Straight Edge man had a large fund of 
patience and forbearance to draw on, and 
would need much of it if he remained the 
head—no, the nucleus around which these 
co-operative workers had gathered. The 
Straight Edge motto is, “‘ The application 
of the Teachings of Jesus to Business and 
Society.” The Spectator asked the kindly 
printer man whether this meant accepting 
the Tolstoi interpretation of the non- 
resistance precepts. ‘Not exactly,” was 
the reply, “it means that we must get 
along smoothly if possible. You know 
some great fighters don’t believe in vio- 
lence. Look at our politicians, for in- 
stance; they don’t fight with clubs ; they 
use diplomacy, the soft hand; and they 
generally accomplish their ends _ better 
than the men of violence. Then, too, we 
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believe in following the example of Jesus 
by being ourselves. If Jesus were here 
to-day, he would live his own life in his 
own way, act out his individuality through 
the methods best suited to his present 
surroundings. ‘This we are trying to do. 
The teachings of Jesus to us are embodied 
in the precept, ‘Whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even so 
to them.’ ” ; 


~The world, alas! has been trying and 
failing to live up to that precept for nine- 
teen centuries and part of the twentieth. 
Is it possible that this new co-operative 
society can make an cthical precept exer- 
cise the cohering power of sentiments 
such as have held together the religious 
societies of the. past? Can the Straight 
Edgers escape the difficulty of the usual 
co-operative scheme in the lack of a bind- 
ing motive? Sweet is the idea of har- 
mony and love and common work for a 
common end, and alluring is the vision 
that leads one to enter these societies. 
The test comes when we find that w2 
are doing the hard work and that our 
neighbor co-operator is a shirk—and this 
in an age that is but faintly affected by 
the thought of a Great Assize in which 
all industrious workers are to be rewarded 
and all idlers are to get their deserts, an 
age when an objective heaven in the future 
does not make the appeal that it did to 
the monkish co-operators. And when the 
inevitable moment comes when we get 
dissatisfied with some of our companions, 
there is lack of an overruling authority, 
within us or without, to compel us to make 
the best of our grievances and stay. ‘The 
bright dreams of most of the co-operation- 
ists are sooner or later dispelled by the 
untractableness of human nature and the 
allurements of the ordinary human world. 
But the Spectator thinks that while this 
is true, nevertheless these co-operative 
experiments pay while they last ; that even 
if they do inevitably break up in the end, 
they furnish their own excuse for being 
in the genuine happiness they bring during 
their golden prime to the few choice spirits 
who really appreciate them. And think- 
ing thus, the Spectator is glad that the 
Straight Edge has helped to touch New 
York’s materialism with a ray of ideal- 
istic light. 
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RESTING BUFFALOES 


sy T. G. Roth. 


The Spirit of the New World as Interpreted 


by the Pan-American Exposition 
BY HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE 


Ilustrated with drawings by A. Fleury and photographs by C.D. Arnold 


O one who takes with him the 
memories of other great fairs the 
first impressions conveyed by the 

Pan-American Exposition are unity, har- 
mony, and lightness. Years ago, before 
‘we had studied our own skies and knew 
our own architecture, the effect would have 
been called foreign ; it is, in fact, signifi- 
cantly American. There are traces of 
Europe in it, as there are always traces 
of the past in every form of art and indus- 
try; for civilization is not national but 
racial, and each age builds for every age 
which succeeds it, and every people con- 
tributes something of its own making to 
the sum total of influences, institutions, 
and products of many kinds which we call 
civilization. ‘The New World is not a new 
creation of anewrace; itis the product of 
ancient races working out the problem of 


life in a fresh field. As the individual 
touch of the man of creative spirit on old 
materials produces the new work of art, so 
the striving of individual races with novel 
conditions modifies their ancient inherit- 
ances and fashions a new order of art and 
life. 

The Pan-American discloses this re- 
adjustment of old races to a fresh environ- 
ment; this adaptation of ancient arts to 
the nature, the skies, the atmosphere of a 
new world. The older civilization lies 
behind the Pan-American, and gives it a 
rich and universal historical significance ; 
but it is essentially an American creation. 
The word American has never received, 
however, a broader or deeper interpreta- 
tion; and the thoughtful visitor will find 
in the beautiful unity of the Exposition 
a parable which Americans of English 
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THE FOUNTAIN OF ABUNDANCE 
By Philip Martiny 


descent will do well to study. ‘The 
Exposition is American in broad and 
friendly contrast with all that is European ; 
it is an exposition of the arts, industries, 
and life of the New World from the fur- 
thest north to the furthest south; it is a 
record of the spiritual history of the early 
native races, of the English, the Scotch, 
the Irish in Canada and the United States, 
of the French, the Spanish, the Portuguese 
in Central and South America. ‘These 
races, in their racial integrity or in their 
long mingling with one another, are the 
builders of the Pan-American Exposition ; 
it is the work of their hands, and it is, 
therefore, a revelation of their spirit. 

The shaping idea of the Exposition has 


been admirably stated by its President, 
Mr. John G. Milburn, in these significant 
words : 


So much could not have been accomplished 
but for the association of the Exposition with 
a grand idea—the bringing closer together of 
the peoples of this hemisphere in their social, 
political, and commercial relations. That 
aspect of it has been the inspiration of the 
enterprise and the source of the enthusiasm 
which has carried it forward to completion. 
It is assured of permanent results in the new 
and closer ties of amity, interest, and sympathy 
between those peoples which are bound to 
spring from it and to stamp it as an historical 
event. And in it is the fairest promise that 
the hope will be realized so nobly expressed 
in the inscription on the Propyla, “ that the 
century now begun may unite in the bonds of 
peace, knowledge, good will, friendship, and 
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noble emulation all the dwellers on the conti- 
nents and islands of the New World.” 

The setting of the Exposition could 
hardly be more attractive or the approach 
to it more beautiful. Buffalo is not only 
one of the most comfortable cities in the 
country in the summer, but it is also one 
of the most finished and restful. The 
section given up to homes is not without 
architectural monstrosities—no modern 
city here or abroad is free from abomina- 
tions of this kind; but its broad avenues 
shaded with trees of substantial growth 
and girth, its commodious and amply 
planned homes surrounded by generous 
lawns, the ripeness of nature enfolding a 
highly civilized life, give the city a first 
place among American towns. Sorich is 
the foliage on Delaware Avenue and the 
neighboring streets for several miles that 
one finds himself in the Park without 
any sense of abrupt transition. 

‘The Exposition ought to be approached, 
for the first time at least, through the 
drives or walks of the Park, which bring 
one to the lake, where a steam launch 
conveys the visitor swiftly to the main 
entrance to the grounds. As the little 


craft rounds the first point of dense foliage, 
high above the great mass of green in the 
foreground rise the striking equestrian 
figures on the columns of the bridge, full 
of a noble freedom and energy, the dome 
of the government building, and the elec- 
trical tower. This first glimpse of the 
Exposition strikes the keynote of grace, 
lightness, and harmony; the striking 
figures against the clear sky and the blue 
of the domes give one a sense of elation, 
as if something ethereal and magical were 
at hand. ‘The first view of the grounds 
reveals the simplicity and symmetry of the 
structural scheme, and conveys at the out- 
set its deeper significance ; for it is in the 
whole, as it unifies and co-ordinates the 
parts, that the meaning of the Exposition 
is to be sought. ‘There are almost count- 
less exhibits of products, industries, 
methods, and inventions; the means, tools, 
and appliances of an immensely diversified 
industrial and commercial life; and there 
is a vast amount of that incidental adver- 
tising which is as old as the oldest fair in 
the Orient; but there is no hint of utility 
detached from beauty, of commercialism 
divorced from altruism, of industry divided 


THE STADIUM, FROM THE ELECTRIC TOWER 
Photograph by C. Arnold. 
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THE APPROACH TO THE TRIUMPHAL BRIDGE 
Photograph by C. D. Arnold. 


from art, in the ordered harmony of the 
structure of the Exposition; that shares 
in and recalls the higher activities of 
humanity among all races; it may be 
regarded as a symbol of the co-ordination 
of interests in this country in some future 
when we shall have worked through the 
distinctively commercial stage into some- 
thing higher and more inclusive. 

The Exposition is, fortunately, much 
more compact than its predecessors, and 
permits, therefore, the working out of a 
unity which is grasped at a glance. The 
noble causeway, flanked by great towers 
with rich shields swinging between, pre- 
pares the eye for the long vista of the 
Court of Fountains closed by the tower, 
from which a stream gushes as if to feed 
all the rising and falling masses of water, 


touched by the sun with a beauty which 
lives in the subtle commingling of light 
and spray, and vanishes to be rekindled 


‘moment by moment in endless variety of 


gathering, dispersing, and foaming loveli- 
ness. From this great vista what may be 
called transepts expand the foreground 
on either side, with rich masses of flowers 
breaking the long distances. ‘The land- 
scape effects are skillfully produced, and 
give the buildings a charming setting of 
verdure and color. ‘The Paris Exposition 
of 1888 was larger but far less effective 
as a whole; the Exposition in the same 
city last summer was so vast and so widely 
scattered on both sides of the Seine that 
artistic unity was impossible of achieve- 
ment; it was a vast aggregation of exhibits, 
housed in a great number of buildings, 
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THE STANDARD-BEARER 
sy Karl Bitter 


some of great architectural beauty and 
others of great architectural ugliness ; the 
Chicago Fair was much more extensive, 
and presented the same harmony and 
unity of design. ‘The Buffalo Exposition 
adds to the charm of order and grace the 
beauty of color. 

The executive genius of the Anglo- 
Saxon element organized the Exposition, 
but this clear handling of many diverse 
elements so as to secure an impression of 
wholeness is wrought out in forms and 
colors of Latin origin. In selecting the 
Spanish-American architecture as_ the 
norm of the scheme, the directors and 
managers were guided by a very happy 
instinct. ‘hey chose the oldest order of 
building known to the New World in 


the history of the European races here; 
and thus, at the first glance, the whole 
group suggests to the observer the his- 
torical continuity of life in the Amer- 
icas. ‘They selected also the most pictur- 
esque type of building on the continent, 
and in reproducing it on so great a scale 
expressed the indebtedness of the execu- 
tive Anglo-Saxon genius to the artistic 
genius of the Latin peoples who share 
with the English-speaking peoples the pos- 
session and the destinies of the New 
World. In the very structure of the Ex- 
position the two great families of races 
are happily united in their characteristic 
qualities, and the harmony of their inter- 
ests is nobly symbolized. 

The first glance over the 
grounds discloses the simplicity 
and unity of the structural plan, 
but the symmetry of the scheme 
and the skill with which it has 
been worked out in detail become 
clear only upon more intimate 
acquaintance with the highways, 
byways, and out-of-the-way places of the 
Exposition. One must traverse the great 
area from boundary to boundary by land 
and by water to get a clear idea of the 
high degree of forethought with which 
the many-sided fair has been shaped 
into a whole. The entrance through 
the Park very happily strikes the key- 
note of the setting of the buildings, 
They are beautifully framed by nature ; 
the features of the Park being skillfully 
introduced by a prodigal use of flowers, of 
green spaces, and of still and moving 
water, The Court of Fountains has a 
look of fairyland about it, not only by 
reason of the picturesque and harmonious 
architectural lines which mark its limits, 
but also by reason of the beauty of plash- 
ing water and rich masses of flowers. 
Through the great space occupied by 
the Exposition, lagoons make a continu- 
ous waterway, and by the _ noiseless 
movement of the gondola one is carried 
swiftly and restfully around the entire 
circuit; passing under arched _ bridges, 
between green or flower-crowned banks, 
through a grotto of very deceptive length ; 
with charmirg architectural effects, pic- 
turesque views, bits of lovely color, 
glimpses of plashing fountains continually 
coming into view and as _ suddenly re- 
placed by other vistas, pictures, and 
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THE ELECTRIC TOWER 
Drawn by A. Fleury. 
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changing outlooks. Such a journey has 
never before been possible on this con- 
tinent ; and if one has the right kind of 
a memory with him and an active imagi- 
nation, this little voyage is a true voyage 
of exploration and discovery—one of 
those adventures of mind which enlarge 
the territory of one’s thought and enrich 
the treasure-house of one’s significant 
recollections. ‘This voyage, which carries 
one around the houses in which the 
industries of every kind are stored, sug- 
gests the completeness with which our 
Days enfold our Works, to recall the fine 
conception of one of Emerson’s 
most characteristic essays, and 
renews the faith that in some 
happier time industry will again 
bear the touch of art. 

At night this voyage takes 
one into enchanted countries ; 
never before has a city lived 
a second and more beautiful life 
in rivalry with the stars. By 
day the Exposition, although 
beautiful, presents everywhere 
the evidences and the products 
of the work of the New World ; 
the tremendous toil by which, 
within the brief space of a little 
more than three centuries, it 
has made a continental wilder- 
ness its home ; but when night 
falls, a veil descends on the 
world of work, and in its place 
there rises a world of beauty. 
To see that wonderful trans- 
formation one must be standing 
at the appointed hour behind 
the Electrical Tower, with a 
gondola waiting at the stairs. 
The stir of the day has given 
place to a vast and vague silence; the 
restless activities, which were expressed 
not only by the crowds but by the inani- 
mate things at which they looked, are at 
an end; there are groups of people scat- 
tered about the Court, but the vast space 
is pervaded by repose and stillness. Out- 
lines are growing dim, the distances are 
full of shadows, the great Exposition is 
fading from the view. 

Suddenly a soft rosy light seems to 
diffuse itself through space, as if another 
and more mysterious day were about to 
dawn. ‘This subdued color, hardly lumi- 
nous’ enough to suggest light, slowly 


PEACE AND PLENTY 
By M. W. Schwarzott. 


brightens, clears, grows definite in line, 
glows more radiantly against the dusky 
background of night, until, as if by magic, 
a city of light rises from the earth and 
lifts itself as if to claim fellowship with 
the stars. Every building is outlined in 
fire, every column, capital, tower, and pin- 
nacle disclosing its symmetry and revealing 
its harmony by a flash of lightning which 
has been arrested, held. diffused, and 
transformed out of a devastating force 
into a luminous atmosphere. No words 
can convey the loveliness of that dawning 
of the city out of darkness into flashing 
lines of light; and he must be 
dull of imagination to whom 


by the light streaming from the 
silent palaces of industry does 
not bring something of enchant- 
ment. It is a true Fairyland 
of science through which one 
moves ; a marvel more wonder- 
ful than any that was wrought 
by the rubbing of the genie’s 
lamp; and it is a real voyage 
of enchantment which is lighted 
by these long lines or glowing 
clusters of tiny lamps. Here 
again one gets a glimpse of the 
constructive genius which gave 
the Exposition shape and order, 
and of its deep symbolism. For 
the waters in the lagoons have 
been brought from the lake of 
which Buffalo is the chief port, 
and the electricity which out- 
lines the Exposition in fire has 
been generated by the tremen- 
dous power of Niagara twenty 
miles away. So deeply and 
vitally has the Exposition been 
related to the world of nature, so marvel- 
ously has nature been drawn upon to 
enrich it with the beauty of foaming or 
silent waters, and the glow and splendor 
of illimitable light! He who is borne 
onward under bridges and along quiet 
waterways, with palaces on every hand 
glowing with magical beauty, sees behind 
the visible loveliness of the foreground 
the blue background of the great lake, 
and hears afar the roar of the vast cur- 
rents breaking into foam in the awful 
basin of the river, and rushing thence 
towards the tumult of the whirlpool and 
the gorge, through which crested and 


the voyage around the grounds » 
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- crowding waves chase one another in end- 
less succession. And again one dreams 
of the time when power and _ use shall 
wear the shape of beauty, and the vast 
forces which have come into human serv- 


ice shall not only lessen its toil but light. 


its ways ! 

The great fairs held in this country 
have not only marked its material prog- 
ress, but have been points of departure in 
its education. The Centennial Fair, held 
in Philadelphia in 1876, was a revelation 
to hosts of people of the richness of the 
older civilization and of the possibilities 
of beauty in the utilities of daily life. 
That Fair brought the Old to the New 
World, and made Americans aware how 
much the older countries had to teach 
and to give the youngest of the family of 
nations. ‘The Columbian Fair, which 
commemorated the discovery of the con- 
tinent and was possible of achievement, 
on so vast a scale, only in a city 
like Chicago, where civic pride and the 
sense of individual responsibility to 
the community have had so notable a 
development, was a revelation of ordered 


beauty of form, structure, and group-— 


ing. In the presence of the White 
City it seemed as if the Greek had reap- 
peared to give impulse and suggestion 
to a people full of racial energy and eager 
to possess the best. : On the shore of 
Lake Michigan the continuity of history, 
the unbroken co-working of the races for 
the race, was symbolized and taught with 
a simplicity, a directness, and a nobility 
of expression which touched first the 
imagination of the Central West, and 
later diffused its subtle and searching 
influence through the whole country. An 
aggressive city, throbbing with the most 
vital life of trade, had shown a rare intel- 
ligence in commissioning a group of the 
foremost architects, artists, and sculptors 
to manage what promised to be a vast 
commercial enterprise, but which, through 
insight, vision, skill, and beauty, became 
a beautiful and impressive revelation of 
the loveliness and significance of art. 
The White City is only a memory, but it 
is one of those memories which fertilize 
the imagination and bear the fruit of a 
finer life over the whole range of the con- 
tinent. The Pan-American Exposition 
comes logically after the celebration of 
Discovery and Independence. In _ the 


order of time the individuality of a nation 
must be developed before it can recognize 
its relations to other nations; in the order 
of time nations must come to a high degree 
of self-realization before they are able to 
discern clearly the inheritances, duties, re- 
sponsibilities, and works which unite them 
beneath all the diversities of their gifts 
and their activities. We have com- 
memorated the glow of that fire which 
announced to the discoverer from the Old 
World that a New World lay behind the 
mysterious seas ; we have celebrated our 
coming of age and assumption of the 


dignity and responsibility of a nation; at 


Buffalo we take account of the achieve- 
ment of the race on the fresh soil, and, 
looking at its works, become aware of the 
essential unity of its life and the growing 
harmony of itsinterests. When we recalled 
the hour of Discovery, Greece stood be- 
hind us, as she stands behind every mod- 
ern people, to disclose to our young eyes 
the beauty of a completely developed 
architecture, so noble in form that it needs 
no varying emphasis of color; now that 
we are taking account of what we have 
done in our own world, and striking 
hands with all the working races on the 
continent, we have instinctively housed 
our machines, tools, products, and inven- 
tions by the aid of. the oldest and most 
picturesque architecture in use in the 
New World. ‘The Spanish Renaissance, 
modified to meet the needs of a new 
climate and landscape, is notable, not 
for space nor elevation nor beauty of 
detail, but for harmonious lines, broad 
effects, and a use of balconies, towers, 
pinnacles, and loggias which gives rich- 
ness and apparent depth to color. Red, 
blue, green, and gold are boldly and 
even lavishly evoked to secure warmth, 
brightness, and that Occidental _ brill- 
iancy to which our skies are so much 
akin. ‘These colors, which are used in 
a symbolic order to suggest the strug- 
gle of men with the elements in their 
long endeavor to subdue the continent 
and turn its forces to fruitful uses, are 
graduated from the heavy reds of the 
pergolas, where the Triumphal Causeway 
merges into. the central Court, to the 
cream white of the central tower. If 


there is a touch of the fanciful in this 


endeavor to suggest the evolution of 
man by means of a scheme of color, the 


& 
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Photograph by C. D. Arnold. 


general effect is rich and striking, and the 
eye which loves color finds delight in the 
warm tones modulated over a great space 
with a harmonious sense of values. Chro- 
matic effects of great beauty are secured 
in the handling of the ornamental detail 
of the entrances to some of the buildings. 

Neither the architectural nor the color 
scheme is worked out with uniform 
success ; those buildings are most satis- 
factory which follow most closely the 
Spanish order, and those are least artistic 
which depart from it by the introduction 
of inharmonious, fanciful, and over-elab- 
orate decoration, recalling some of the 
artificial and ugly idiosyncrasies which 
disfigured the Paris Fair last year. ‘These 
defects are, fortunately, of minor impor- 
tance and are hardly noted in the general 
effect. 

One of the most effective and striking 
features of the Exposition is the free and 
bold use of sculpture, an art in which 
Americans are showing genius of a very 
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high order. ‘To comprehend the general 
scheme of the many groups of figures one 
must begin at the point from which the 
color scheme must also be studied, the 
key-point, so to speak, of the Exposition— 
the approach to the Triumphal Causeway. 
From this point on the right and left, 
vitally related to the buildings which they 
flank, and interpreting them, the = suc- 
cessive groups portray the story of man’s 
struggle with and conquest of the ele- 
ments ; in successive chapters in massive 
figures, molded in many cases with a 
noble freedom and power, the conquests 
of man are interpreted in plastic forms. 
These groups must be seen in their places 
in the great court if their vitality and 
beauty are to be comprehended. ‘They 
constitute one of the most novel and im- 
pressive features of the Exposition, and 
are likely to be one of its most potential 
educational influences. More than any 
other single feature they bring into clear 
light the unity of plan behind the Exposi- 
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tion, and record the great and promising 
advance of art in this country. To see 
the large groups and the individual figures 
which face the buildings, the Triumphal 
Causeway, or stand at points of scenic 
importance, is ample reward for a long 
journey. 

The three great facts in the history of 
the Americas which the successive Fairs 
have commemorated, Discovery, Inde- 
pendence, and Fraternity, sum up in 
large generalization the spiritual story of 
the New World. Discovery and Inde- 
pendence are fully accomplished.  Fra- 
ternity is partly achieved and partly pro- 
phetic. Prophecy is, indeed, one of the 
notes of the Exposition, as must be the 
case in any endeavor to illustrate and 
interpret the life of a New World. The 
achievements commemorated are many 
and great, but there is an alr of expectancy 
enveloping the whole; an atmosphere 
which issues out of the depths of a vast, 
struggling, generous, aspiring life; a life 
which shows the crudity of freedom but 


also its tremendous spiritual impulse; a 
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life which has dealt largely of necessity 
with materials, but has never been content 
with them nor rested in them. It is sig- 
nificant that the Chicago and _ Buffalo 
Fairs, in depth and unity of artistic 
conception, hold a place by themselves; 
nothing so complete and beautiful has 
been attempted or realized elsewhere. In 
Paris there was a richness of individual 
exhibits which the New World cannot 
command; but in harmony, beauty, light- 
ness, and grace the New World has gone 
beyond the Old and risen into prophecy. 
The thousand inventions, machines, ap- 
pliances, and products which crowd the 
buildings are the work of its hands, but 
the Exposition is the work of its spirit. 
It predicts the spiritual synthesis of the 
far future; the harmonious adjustment of 
man to his surroundings in the New World; 
his victorious accomplishment of his tasks; 
his escape from the perils, the sorrows, 
the colossal toils of settling a new conti- 
nent, into freedom, power, and individual- 
ity of culture; beyond the America of 
Toil it evokes the America of Art. 
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The Man from Glengarry 


By Ralph Connor 


Author of * Black Rock,” “ The Sky Pilot,” ete. 


Chapter I.—The Open River 


HE winter had broken early, and 
the Scotch River was running ice- 
free and full from bank to bank. 
There was still snow in the woods, and 
with good sleighing and open rivers every 
day was golden to the lumbermen who 
had stuff to get down to the big water. 
A day gained now might save weeks at a 
chute farther down where the rafts would 
crowd one another and strive for right of 
way. 

Dan Murphy was mightily pleased with 
himself and with the bit of the world 
about him, for there lay his winter’s cut 
of logs in the river below him, snug and 
secure, and held tight by a boom across 
the mouth, just where it flowed into the 
Nation. Ina few days he would have 
his crib made and his outfit ready to start 
for the Ottawa mills. He was sure to be 
ahead of the big timber rafts that took up 
so much space, and whose crews, with 
unbearable effrontery, considered them- 
selves the aristocrats of the river. 

Yes, it was a pleasant and satisfying 
sight—some three miles of logs boomed at 
the head of the big water. Suddenly 
Murphy turned his face up the river. 

“What’s that now, d’ye think, Le 
N ware ?”’ he asked. 

Le Noir, or “ Le Nware,” as they called 
it in that country, was Dan Murphy’s 
foreman, and, as he himself said, “ for 
haxe, for hit [eat], for fight, de boss on 
de reever Hottawa! by gar!” Louis Le 
Noir was a French-Canadian, handsome, 
active, hardy, and powerfully built. He 
had come from the New Brunswick woods 
some three years ago, and had wrought 
and fought his way, as he thought, against 
all rivals to the proud position of ‘ boss 
on de reever,’’ the topmost pinnacle of a 
lumberman’s ambition. It was something 
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to see Le Noir “run a log” across the 
river and back; that is, he would balance 
himself upon a floating log, and by spin- 
ning’ it round would send it whither he 
would. | 

At Murphy’s question Le Noir stood 
listening with bent head and open mouth. 
Down the river came the sound of sing- 
ing. ‘“Donnome! Ah oui! Das Mac- 
donald gang for sure! De men from 
Glengarrie, les diables! Dey not hout 
de reever yet.” 

His boss went off into a volley of oaths. 

“They'll be wanting the river now, an’ 
they’re divils to fight.” 

“ We give ’em de full belly, heh? Bon!” 
said Le Noir, throwing back his head. 
His only unconquered rival on the river 
was the boss of the Macdonald gang. 

Horo, mo nighean donn bhoidheach, 
fli-ri, mo nighean donn bhoidheach, 
My chatleag, laghach, bhoidheach, 
Cha phosaim ach thu. 
Down the river came the - strong, clear 
chorus of men’s voices, and soon a 
‘pointer,’ pulled by six stalwart men 
with a lad in the stern, swung round the 
bend into view. A single voice took up 
the song: 
’S ann tha mo run’s na beanntaibh, 
Far bheil mo ribhinn ghreannar, 
Mar ros am fasach shamhraidh, 
An gleann fad 0 shui. 
After the verse the ‘full chorus broke 
forth again: 
Ho-ro, mo nighean, etc. 


Swiftly the pointer shot down the cur- 
rent, the swaying bodies and swinging oars 
in perfect rhythm with the song that rose 
and fell with melancholy but musical 
cadence. ‘The men on the high bank 


stood looking down upon the approaching 
“You know dem fellers?” said 
“ Tvery divil 


singers. 


Le Noir. Murphy nodded. 


The Man from Glengarry 


av thim—Big Mack Cameron, Dannie 
Ross, Finlay Campbell, the red-hided one ; 
the nixt I don’t know—and yes, bedad ! 
there’s that Yankee—Yankee Jim, they 
call him; and that big black divil is Black 
Hugh, the brother iv the boss Macdonald ; 
he’ll be up in the camp beyant, and a 
mighty lucky thing for you, Le Nware, he 

‘“ Bah!” spat Le Noir, ‘dat beeg Mac- 
donald, I mak heem run like one little 
sheep, one tam at de long Sault. Bah! 
No good!” Le Noir’s contempt for 
Macdonald was genuine and complete. 
kor two years he had tried to meet the 
boss Macdonald, but his rival had always 
avoided him. 

Meantime the pointer came swinging 
along. As it turned the point the boy 
uttered an exclamation—‘* Look there!” 
The song and the rowing stopped abruptly ; 
the big dark man stood up and gazed 
down the river packed from bank to bank 
with the brown sawlogs ; deepcurses broke 
from him. Then he caught sight of the 
men on the bank. A word of command 
and the pointer shot into the shore, and 
next moment Macdonald Dhu, or Black 
Hugh, as he was sometimes called, followed 
by his men, was climbing up the steep 
bank. 

‘What do these logs mean, Murphy ?” 
he demanded, without pause for saluta- 
tion. 

“’Tis a foine avenin’, Misther Mac- 
donald,” said Murphy, blandly offering 
his hand, ‘‘an’ Hiven bliss ye!” 

Macdonald checked himself with an 
effort and reluctantly shook hands with 
Murphy and Le Noir, whom he slightly 
knew. ‘It isa fery goot evening indeed,” 
he said, in as quiet a voice as he could 
command, “but I am inquiring about 
these logs.” 

‘Shure, an’ it is a dhry night, .an’ 
onpolite to kape yez talkin’ here. Come 
in wid yez ;” and, much against his will, 
Black Hugh followed Murphy to the tav- 
ern, the most pretentious of a group of 
log buildings—once a lumber camp— 
which stood back a little distance from 
the river, and about which Murphy’s 
men, some sixty of them, were now 
camped. 

The tavern was full of Murphy’s gang, a 
motley crew, mostly French. and Irish 
Roman Catholics just out of the woods 


those of blood. 
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and ready for any devilment that promised 


excitement. Most of them knew by sight, 
and all by reputation, Macdonald and his 


gang, for from the farthest reaches of the 


Ottawa, down the St. Lawrence to Quebec, 
the Macdonald gang of Glengarry men 
was famous. ‘They came, most of them, 
from that strip of country, running back 
from the St. Lawrence through Glengarry 
County, known as the Indian Lands— 
once an Indian Reservation. ‘They were 
sons of the men who had come from the 
Highlands and Islands of Scotland in the 
early years of last century. Driven from 
homes in the land of their fathers. they 
had set themselves, with indomitable faith 
and courage, to hew from the solid f. rest 
homes for themselves and their children 
that none might take from them. ‘These 
pioneers were bound together by ties of 
blood, but also by bonds stronger than 
Their loneliness, their 
triumphs, their sorrows, born of their com- 
mon lifelong conflict with the forest and 
its fierce beasts, knit them in bonds close 
and enduring. ‘The sons born to them 
and reared in the heart of the pine forests 
grew up to witness that heroic struggle 
with stern Nature and to take their part 
init. And mighty men they were. ‘Their 
life bred in them hardiness of frame, alert- 
ness of sense, readiness of resource, 
endurance, superb self-reliance, a courage 
that grew with peril, and withal a certain 
wildness which at times deepened into 
ferocity. By their fathers the forest was 
dreaded and hated, but the sons, with 
rifles in hand, trod its pathless stretches 
without fear, and with their broad-axes 
they took toll of their ancient foe. For 
while in spring and summer they farmed 
their narrow fields, and rescued new lands 
from the 4r7#/é, in winter they sought the 
forest, and back on their own farms or in 
“the shanties ”’ they cut sawlogs or made 
square timber, their only source of wealth. 
The shanty life of the early fifties of last 
century was not the luxurious thing of to- 
day. It was full of privation, for the men 
were poorly housed and fed; and of peril, 
for the making of the timber and the get- 
ting it down the smaller rivers to the big 


- water was a work of hardship and of dan- 


ger. Remote from the restraints of law 
and of society, and living in wild surround- 
ings and in hourly touch with danger, 
small wonder that often the shantymen 
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were wild and reckless. So that manya 
poor fellow in a single wild carouse ‘in 
Quebec, or more frequently in some river 
town, would fling into the hands of 
harlots and tavern-keepers, with whom 
the bosses were sometimes in league, the 
earnings of his long winter’s work, and 
would wake to find himself sick and 
penniless, far from home and broken in 
spirit. 

Of all the shantymen of the Ottawa, 
the men of Glengarry, and of Glengarry 
men Macdonald’s gang, were easily first ; 
and of the gang Donald “ Bhain” Mac- 
donald, or Macdonald More, or the Big 
Macdonald, for he was variously known, 
was not only the “boss” but best and 
chief. There was none like him. A 
giant in size and strength, a prince of 
broad-ax men, at home in the woods, sure- 
footed and daring on the water, free with 
his wages, and always ready to drink with 
friend or fight with foe, the whole river 
admired, feared, or hated him, while his 
own men followed him, into the woods, 
on to a jam, or into a fight, with equal joy- 
ousness and devotion. Fighting was like 
wine to him, when the fight was worth 
while; and he went into the fights his 
admirers were always arranging for him 
with the easiest good humor and with a 
smile on his face. But Macdonald 
Bhain’s carousing, fighting days came to 
an abrupt stop about three years before 
the opening of this tale; for on one of 
his summer visits to his home “ the word 
of the Lord in the mouth of his servant 
Alexander Murray,” as he was wont to say, 
“ found him and he was a new man.” He 
went into his new life with the same whole- 
souled joyousness as had marked the old, 
and he announced that with the shanty 
and the river he was “dene _ forever- 
more.” But after the summer’s work was 
done, and the logging over, and when the 
snap of the first frost nipped the leaves 
from the trees, Macdonald became rest- 
less. He took down his broad-ax and 
spent hours polishing it and bringing it 
to an edge; then he put it in its wooden 
sheath and laid it away. But the fever 
was upon him; ten thousand voices from 
the forest were shouting for him. He 
went away, troubled, to his minister. In 
an hour he came back with the old good 
humor in his face, took down the broad-ax 
again and retouched it lovingly, humming 


the while the old river song of the Glen- 
garry men: 


floro mo nighean, etc. 


He was going back to the bush and to 
the biggest fight of his life. No wonder 
he was glad. Then his good little wife 
began to get ready his long, heavy stock- 
ings, his thick mits, his homespun smock, 
and other gear, for she knew well that 
soon she would be alone for another win- 
ter. Before long the word went round 
that Macdonald Bhain was for the shanties 
again, and his men came to him for their 
orders. 

. But it was not to the old life that Mac- 
donald was going, and he gravely told 
those who came to him that he would take 
no man who could not handle his ax and 
hand-spike, and who could not behave him- 
self. ‘“ Behaving himself” meant taking 
no more whisky than a man could carry, 
and refusing all invitations to fight unless 
“necessity was laid upon him.” ‘The 
only man to object was his own brother, 
Macdonald Dhu, whose temper’ was 
swift to blaze, and with whom the blow 
was quicker than the word. But after 
the second year of the new order even 
Black Hugh fell into line. Macdonald 
soon became famous on the Ottawa. He 
picked only the best men, he fed them 
well, paid them the highest wages and 
cared for their comfort, but held them in 
strictest discipline. ‘They would drink 
but kept sober; they would spend money, 
but knew how much was coming to them. 
They feared no men, even of “ twice their 
own heavy and big,’’ but would never fight 
except under necessity. Contracts began 
to come their way. They made money, 
and, what was better, they brought it home. 
The best men sought to join them, but by 
rival gangs and by men rejected from 
their ranks they were hated with deepest 
heart-hatred. But the men from Glen- 
garry knew no fear and sought no favor. 
‘They asked only a good belt of pine and an 
open river. Asarule, they got both, and it 
was peculiarly maddening to Black Hugh 
to find two or three miles of solid logs be- 
tween his timber and the open water of the 
Nation. Black Hugh hada temper fierce 
and quick, and when in full flame he was 
a man to avoid, for from neither man nor 
devil would he turn. The only man who 
could hold him was his brother, Mac- 
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Macdonald Dhu’s. Unfortunate, too, that 
it was Dan Murphy and his men that 
happened to be blocking the river mouth. 
For the Glengarry men, who handled 
only square timber, despised the Murphy 
gang as sawlog men, “log rollers” or 
“muskrats ” they called them, and hated 
them as Irish “ Papishes ” and French 
«“ Crapeaux,” while between Dan Murphy 
and Macdonald Dhu there was an ancient 
personal grudge, and to-day Murphy 
‘thought he had found his time. ‘There 
were only six of the enemy, he had ten 
times the number with him, many of them 
eager to pay off old scores, and besides 
there was Louis Le Noir, the “ boss bully ” 
of the river. The Frenchman was not 
only a powerful man, active with hands 
and feet, but he was an adept in all kinds 
of fighting tricks. Since coming to the 
Ottawa he had heard of the Big Mac- 
donald, and he sought to meet him. But 
Macdonald avoided him once and again, 


till Le Noir, having never known any one - 


avoiding a fight for any reason other 
than fear, proclaimed Macdonald a coward 
and himself “ de boss on de reever.” Now 
there was a chance of meeting his rival 
and of forcing a fight, for the Glengarry 
camp could not be far away, where the 
Big Macdonald himself would be. So 
Dan Murphy, backed up with numbers 
and the boss bully Le Noir, determined 
that for these Macdonald men the day of 
settlement had come. But they were 
dangerous men, and it would be well to 
take all precautions, and hence his friend!y 
invitation to the tavern for drinks. 
Macdonald Dhu, scorning to show hesi- 
tation, though he suspected treachery, 
strode after Murphy to the tavern door 
and through the crowd of shantymen fill- 
ing the room. ‘They were as ferocious- 
looking a lot of men as could well be got 
together, even in that country and in 
those days—shaggy of hair and beard, 
dressed out in red and blue and green 
jerseys with knitted sashes about their 
waists, and red and blue and green fugues 
on their heads. Drunken rows were their 
delight, and fights so fierce that many a 
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donald Bhain, for, strong man as he was, 
Black Hugh knew well that his brother 
could with a single swift grip bring him 
to his knees. : 

It was unfortunate that the command 
of the party this day should have been 


man came out battered and bruised to 
death or to lifelong decrepitude. ‘They 
were sitting on the benches that ran 
round the room, or lounging against the 
bar, singing, talking, blaspheming. At 
the sight of Macdonald Dhu and his men 
there fell a dead silence and then growls 
of recognition, but Murphy was not yet 
ready, and, roaring out * Dh-r-r-i-n-k-s,” he 
seized a couple of his men leaning against 
the bar, and, hurling them to right and 
left, cried, ‘‘ M-a-ke room fer yer betthers, 
be the powers! Shtand up, bhoys, and 
fill yirsilves.” 

Black Hugh and his men lined up 
gravely to the bar and were straightway 
surrounded by the crowd yelling hideously. 
But if Murphy and his gang thought to 
intimidate those grave Highlanders with 
noise, they were greatly mistaken, for they 
stood quietly waiting for their glasses to 
be filled, alert, but with an air of perfect 
indifference. Some eight or ten glasses 
were set down and filled, when Murphy, 
snatching a couple of bottles from the 
shelf behind the bar, handed them out to 
his men, crying, ‘* Here, ye bluddy thaves, 
lave the glasses to the gintlemen !” 

There was no mistaking the insolence 
in his tone, and the chorus of derisive 
yells that answered him showed that his 
remark had gone to the spot. 

Yankee Jim, who kept close to Black 
Hugh, saw the veins in his neck beginning 
to swell, and his face to grow dark; he 
was longing to be at Murphy’s throat. 
‘* Speak him fair,” he said in a low tone; 
“there’s rather a good string of ’em 
raound.”” Macdonald Dhu glanced about 
him. His eye fell on his boy, and for the 
first time his face became anxious. 
‘“ Ranald,” he said, angrily, “ take your- 
self out of this. It is no place for you 
whatever.” The boy, a slight lad of fif- 
teen, but tall and well-knit and with his 
father’s fierce, wild, dark face, hesitated. 

“Go,” said his father, giving him a 
slight cuff. 

“ Here, boy,” yelled Le Noir, catching 
him by the arm and _ holding the bottle to 
his mouth, “drink.” The boy took a 
gulp, choked, and spat it out. Le Noir 
and his men roared. “ Dat good whisky,” 
he cried, still holding the boy. ‘* You not 
lak dat, hey ?” 

“No,” said the boy; “it is not good at 
all.” 
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“Try heem some more,” said Le Noir, 
thrusting the bottle at him again. 

“T will not,” said Ranald, looking at 
Le Noir straight and fearless. 


‘“‘Ho-ho! mon brave enfant! But you 


have not de good mannere. Come drink !” 


He caught the boy by the back of the 
neck, and made as if to pour the whisky 
down his throat. Black Hugh, who had 
been kept by Yankee Jim all the time, 
started forward, but before he could takea 
second step Ranald, squirming round like 
a cat, had sunk his teeth into Le Noir’s 
wrist. 
Le Noir raised the bottle and was bring- 
ing it down on Ranald’s head when Black 
Hugh with one hand caught the falling 
blow, and with the other seized Ranald, 
and crying, “‘ Get out of this!” he flung 
him towards the door. ‘Then, turning to 
Le Noir, he said, with surprising self-con- 
trol, “ It is myself that is sorry that a boy 
of mine should be guilty of biting like a 
dog.” 

Sa-c-r-ré ! le chien! yelled Le Noir, 
shaking off Macdonald Dhu. “ He is one 
dog, and the son of a dog!” He turned 
and started for the boy. But Yankee Jim 
had got Ranald to the door and was whis- 
pering to him. “Run!” cried Yankee 
Jim, pushing him out of the door; and the 
boy was off like the wind. Le Noir pur- 
sued him a short way and returned raging. 
Yankee Jim, or Yankee, as he was called 
for short, came back to Macdonald Dhu’s 
side, and, whispering to the other High- 
landers, ‘“‘ Keep your backs clear,” sat up 
coolly on the counter. ‘The fight was sure 
to come, and there were seven to one 
against them in the room. If he could 
only gain time. Every minute was pre- 
cious. It would take the boy fifteen min- 
utes to run the two miles to camp. It 
would be half an hour before the rest of 
the Glengarry men could arrive, and 
much fighting may be done in that time. 
He must avert attention from Macdonald 
Dhu, who was waiting to cram Le Noir’s 
insult down his throat. Yankee Jim had 
not only all the cool courage, but also the 
shrewd, calculating spirit of hisrace. He 
was ready to fight, and if need be against 
odds, but he preferred to fight on as even 
terms as possible. 

Soon Le Noir came back, wild with fury, 
and yelling curses at the top of his voice. 
He hurled himself into the room, the 
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crowd falling back from him on either 
hand. 

“Hola!” he yelled. “ Sacré bleu ”’ He 
took two quick steps, and, springing up 
into the air, he kicked the stovepipe that 
ran along some seven feet above the floor. 

Purty good kickin’ !”’ called out Yan- 
kee, sliding down from his seat. ‘“ Used 
to kick some myself. Excuse me.” He 
stood for a moment looking up at tle 
stovepipe, then without apparent effort he 
sprang into the air, shot up one of his long. 
legs, and knocked the stovepipe with a 
bang against the ceiling. ‘There was a 
shout of admiration. 

** My damages,”’ he said to Pat Murphy, 
who stood behind the counter. ‘“ Good 
thing there ain’t no fire. ‘Thought it was 
higher. Wouldn’t care to kick for the 
drinks, would ye ?” he added to Le Noir. 

Le Noir was too furious to enter into | 
any contest so peaceful, but as he specially 
prided himself on his high kick, he paused 
a moment, and was about to agree when 
Black Hugh broke in harshly, spoiling all 
Yankee’s plans. 

“There is no time for such foolish- 
ness,” he said, turning to Dan Murphy. 
‘“T want to know when we can get our 
timber out.” 

‘ Depinds intoirely on yirsilf,” said 
Murphy. 

‘When will your logs be out of the way ?” 

Indade an’ that’s a ha-r-r-d one,” 
laughed Murphy. 

‘ And will you tell me what right hev 
you to close upthe river?” Black Hugh’s 
wrath was rising. 

* You wud think now it wuz yirsilf that 
owned the river. An’ bedad it’s the 
thought of yir mind, it is. An’ it’s not 
the river only, but the whole creation ye 
an’ yir brother think is yours.” Dan 
Murphy was close up to Macdonald Dhu 
by this time. ‘“ Yis, blank blank yir 
faces, an’ ye’d like to turn better than 
yirsilves from aff the river, so ye wud, ye 
black-hearted thaves that ye are.”’ 

This, of course, was beyond all endur- 
ance. For answer Black Hugh smote 
him sudden and fierce on the mouth, and 
Murphy went down. 

‘‘ Purty one,” sang out Yankee, cheerily. 
Now, boys, back to the wall.” 

Before Murphy could rise, Le Noir 
sprang over him and lit upon Macdonald 
like a cat, but Macdonald shook himself 
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iree and sprang back to the Glengarry 
line at the wall. 

“Mac an Diabhoil !” he roared. 
earry forever !”’ 

“Glengarry!” yelled the four Highland- 
ers beside him, wild with the delight of 
battle. It was a plain necessity, and they 
went into it with free consciences and 
happy hearts. 

‘Let me at him,” cried Murphy, strug- 
cling past Le Noir towards Macdonald. 

“Mon! he is to me!” yelled Le Noir, 
dancing in front of Macdonald. 

“Here, Murphy,” called out Yankee, 
obligingly, “help yourself this way.” 
Murphy dashed at him, but Yankee’s long 
arm shot out to meet him, and Murphy 
again found the floor. 

‘‘Come on, boys,” cried Pat Murphy, 
Dan’s brother, and, followed by half a 
dozen others, he flung himself at Yankee 
and the line of men standing up against 
the wall. But Yankee’s arms flashed out 
once, twice, thrice, and Pat Murphy fell 
back over his brother; two others stag- 
gered across and checked the oncoming 
rush, while Dannie Ross and big Mack 
Cameron had each beaten’ back their 
man, and the Glengarry line stood un- 
broken. Man for man they were far more 
than a match for their opponents, and, 
standing shoulder to shoulder with their 
backs to the wall, they taunted Murphy 
and his gang with all the wealth of gibes 
and oaths at their command. | 

‘‘Where’s the rest of your outfit, Mur- 
phy ?” drawled Yankee; ‘“‘ don’t seem’s if 
you’d counted right.” 

“It is a cold day for the parley-voos,”’ 
laughed Big Mack Cameron. ‘Come up, 
lads, and take a taste of something hot.” 
Then the Murphy men, clearing away the 
fallen, rushed again. ‘They strove to bring 
the Highlanders to a clinch, but Yankee’s 
voice was high and clear in command. 

‘Keep the line, boys! Don’t let ’em 
draw you!” And the Glengarry men 
waited till they could strike, and when 
they struck men went down and were 
pulled back by their friends. 

Intil them, bhoys!’’ yelled Dan Mur- 
phy, keeping out of range himself. “ Intil 
the divils!” And again and again his 


‘‘Glen- 


men crowded down upon the line against 
the wall, but again and again they were 
beaten down or hurled back bruised and 
bleeding. 
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Meantime Le Noir was devoting himself 
to Black Hugh at one end of the line, 
dancing in upon him and away again, but 
without much result. Black Hugh refused 
to be drawn out, and fought warily on 
defense, knowing the odds were great and 
waiting his chance to deliver one good 
blow, which was all he asked. 

The Glengarry men were enjoying 
themselves hugely, and when not shouting 
their battle-cry, ‘‘Glengarry forever,” or 
taunting their foes, they were joking each 
other on the fortunes of war. Big Mack 
Cameron, who held the center, drew most 
of the sallies. He was easy-tempered 
and good-natured, and took his knocks 
with the utmost good humor. 

“That was a good one, Mack,” said 
Dannie Ross, -his special chum, as a sound- 
ing whack came in on Big Mack’s face. 
‘“ As true as death, I will be telling it to 
Bella Peter.” Bella, the daughter of Peter 
McGregor, was supposed to be dear to 
Big Mack’s heart. 

‘‘ What a peety she could not see him 
the now,” said Finlay Campbell. ‘“ Man 
alive! she would say the word queek.”’ 

“’Tis more than she will do to you 
whatever, if you cannot keep off that 
Crapeau yonder a little better,” said Big 
Mack, reaching for a Frenchman who 
kept dodging in upon him with annoying 
persistence. ‘Then Mack began to swear 
Gaelic oaths. 

“*'Tain’t fair, Mack!” called out Yankee 
from his end of the line; “ bad language 
in English is bad enough, but in Gaelic 
it must be uncommon rough.” So they 
gibed each other. But the tactics of the 
enemy were exceedingly irritating, and 
were beginning to tell upon the tempers 
of the Highlanders. 

“Come to me, ye cowardly little devil,’’ 
roared Mack to his persisting assailant. 
‘No one will hurt you! Come away, 
man! A-a-ah-ouch!” His cry of satis- 
faction at having grabbed his man ended 


in a howl of pain, for the Frenchman had 


got Mack’s thumb between his teeth, and 
was chewing it vigorously. 

‘Ye would, would you, ye dog!” roared 
Big Mack. He closed his fingers into 
the Frenchman’s gullet, and drew him up 
to strike, but on every side hands reached 
for him and stayed his blow. Then he lost 
himself. With a yell of rage he jammed 
his man back into the crowd, sinking his 
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fingers deeper and deeper into his enemy’s 
throat, till his face grew black and his 
head fell over on one side. But it was a 
fatal move for Mack; and, overcome by 
numbers that crowded upon him, he went 
down fighting wildly and bearing the 
Frenchman beneath him. ‘The Glengarry 
line was broken. Black Hugh saw Mack’s 


peril, and knew that it meant destruction | 


to all. With a wilder cry than usual, 
“Glengarry! Glengarry!” he dashed 
straight into Le Noir, who gave back 
swiftly, caught two men who were beating 
Big Mack’s life out and hurled them aside, 
and, grasping his friend’s collar, hauled 
him to his feet and threw him back against 
the wall and into the line again with his 
grip still upon his Frenchman’s throat. 

“ Let dead men go, Mack,” he cried, 
but even as he spoke Le Noir, seeing his 
opportunity, sprang at him, and with a 
backward kick caught Macdonald fair in 
the face and lashed him hard against the 
wall. It was the terrible French “ /ash,”’ 
and was one of Le Noir’s special tricks. 
Black Hugh, stunned and dazed, leaned 
back against the wall, spreading out his 
hands weakly before his face. Le Noir, 
seeing victory within his grasp, rushed in 
to finish off his special foe. But Yankee 
Jim, who, while engaged in cheerfully 
knocking back the two Murphys and 
others who took their turn at him, had 
been keeping an eye on the line of battle, 
saw Macdonald’s danger, and, knowing 
that the crisis had come, dashed across the 
line, crying, “ Follow me, boys.’ His 
long arms swung round his head like the 
sails of a windmill, and men fell back 
from him as if they had been made of 
wood. As Le Noir sprang, Yankee shot 
fiercely at him; but the Frenchman, too 
quick for him, ducked and leaped upon 
Black Hugh, who was still swaying against 
the wall, bore him down and jumped with 
his heavy “corked” boots on his breast 
and face. Again the Glengarry line was 
broken. At once the crowd surged about 
the Glengarry men, who now stood back 
to back beating off the men leaping at 
them from every side, as a stag beats off 
dogs, and still chanting high their daunt- 
less cry, * Glengarry forever!” Yankee, 
failing to check Le Noir’s attack upon 
Black Hugh, fought off the men crowding 
upon him and made his way to the corner 
where the Frenchman was still engaged 


in kicking the prostrate Highlander to 
death. | 

“Take that,” he said, catching Le Noir 
in the jaw and knocking his head with a 
thud against the wall. Before he could 
strike again he was thrown against his 
enemy, who clutched him and held like a 
VICE. 


Chapter Vengeance is Mine” 
The Glengarry men had fought their 
fight, and it only remained for their foes 
to wreak their vengeance upon them and 
wipe out old scores. One minute more 
would have done for them, but in that 
minute the door came crashing in. ‘There 
was a mighty roar, “ Glengarry! Glen- 
garry!” and the great Macdonald himself, 
with the boy Ranald and some half-dozen 
of his men behind him, stood among them. 
On all hands the fight stopped. A moment 
he stood, his great head and shoulders 
towering above the crowd, his tawny hair 
and beard falling around his face like a 
great mane, his blue eyes gleaming from 
under his shaggy eyebrows like livid 
lightning. A single glance around the 
room, and, again raising his battle-cry, 
“Glengarry!” he seized the nearest shrink- 
ing Frenchman, lifted him high and hurled 
him smashing into the bottles behind the 
counter. His men following him bounded 
like tigers on their prey. A few moments 
of fierce, eager fighting and the Glengarry 
men were all freed and on their: feet, all 
except Black Hugh, who lay groaning in his 
corner. ‘* Hold, lads!’? Macdonald Bhain 
cried in his mighty voice. “Stop, I am 
telling you.” ‘The fighting ceased. | 

“Dan Murphy!” he cried, casting his 
eye round the room, ‘‘ where are you, ye 
son of Belial ?” 

Murphy, crouching at the back of the 
crowd near the door, sought to escape. 

“ Ah! there you are!” cried Macdon- 
ald, and, reaching through the crowd with 
his great long arm, he caught Murphy by 
the hair of the head and dragged him 
forward. 

 R-r-r-a-a-t R-r-r-a-a-t R-r-r-a-a-t !” 
he snarled, shaking him till his teeth rat- 
tled. “ It is yourself that is the cause of 
this wickedness. Now may the Lord have 
mercy upon your soul.” With one hand 
he gripped Murphy by the throat, holding 
him at arm’s length, and raised his huge 
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fist to strike. But before the blow fell he 
paused. 

“No!” he muttered, in a disappointed 
tone, “it is not good enough. I -will 
not be demeaning myself. Hence, you 
r-r-a-a-t!” As he spoke he lifted the 
shaking wretch as if he had been a 
bundle of clothes, swung him half round, 
and hurled him crashing through the 
window. 

“Ts there no goot man here at all who 
will stand before me ?” he raged in a wild, 
joyous fury. ‘“ Will not two of you come 
forth, then???’ No one moved. ‘* Come 
to me!” he suddenly cried, and, snatch- 
ing two of the enemy, he dashed their 
heads together and threw them insensi- 
ble on the floor. 

Then he caught sight of his brother 
for the first time, lying in the corner with 
Big Mack supporting his head, and Le 
Noir standing near. 

‘What is this? What is this?” he 
cried, striding toward Le Noir. “ Andis it 
you that has done this work?” he asked, 
in a voice of subdued rage. | 

“Que!” cried Le Noir, stepping back 
and putting up his hands, “das me! 
Louis Le Noir! by gar!” He struck 
himself on the breast as he spoke. 

“Out of my way!” cried Macdonald, 
swinging his open hand on the French- 
man’s ear. With a swift sweep he brushed 
Le Noir aside from his place, and, ignoring 
him, stooped over his brother. But Le 
Noir was no coward, and, besides, his 
boasted reputation was at stake. He 
thought he saw his chance, and, rushing 
at Macdonald as he was bending over his 
brother, delivered his terrible Zas/. But 
Macdonald had not lived with and fought 
with Frenchmen all these years without 
knowing their tricks and ways. He saw 
Le Noir’s Zash coming, and, quickly turn- 
ing his head, avoided the biow. 

‘Ah! would ye! Take that, then, and 
be quate!” and so saying, he caught Le 
Noir on the side of the head and sent him 
to the floor. “Keep him off a while, 
Yankee !’’ said Macdonald, for Le Noir 
was up again and coming at him. 

Then, kneeling beside his brother, he 
wiped the bloody froth that was oozing 
from his lips, and said in a low, anxious 
tone:. 

“Hugh, bhodaich [old man], are ye 
hurted? Can ye not speak to me, Hugh ?” 
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‘ Oich-oh,” Black Hugh groaned. “ It 
was a necessity—'Tonal, man—and—he 


took me—unawares—with his-—-keeck—” 


‘ Indeed and I'll warrant you!” agreed 
his brother, ‘but 1 will be attending to 
him, never you fear.” 

Macdonald was about to rise when his 
brother caught his arm. 

* You will—not be—killing him?” he 
urged between his painful gasps, ‘ because 
I will be doing that myself some day, by 
God’s help.” 

His words and the eager hate in his 
face seemed to quiet Macdonald. 

‘ Alas! alas!” he said, sadly, “it is 


not allowed me to smite him as he de- 


serves. ‘ Vengeance is mine, saith the 
Lord,’ and I have solemnly promised the 
minister not to smite for glory or for re- 
venge—alas ! alas!” 

‘Then, turning to Le Noir, he said, grave- 
ly, “It is not given me to punish you for 
your coward’s blow. Go from me!” But 
Le Noir misjudged him. 

‘“ Bah!” he cried, contemptuously, “you 
tink me one baby, you strike me on de 
head side like one leetle boy. Bon! Louis 
Le Nware, de bes’ bully on de Hottawa, 
he’s not ’fraid for hany man! by gar!” 
He pranced up and down before Mac- 
donald, working himself into a great rage 


as Macdonald grew more and more con- 


trolled. 

Macdonald turned to his men witha 
kind of appeal: “1 have given my prom- 
ise, and Macdonald will not break his 
word.” 

“ Bah!” cried Le Noir, spitting at him. 

‘“‘“Now may the Lord give me grace to 
withstand the enemy,” said Macdonald 
gravely, “for 1 am greatly moved to take 
vengeance upon you.” 

“ Bah!” cried Le Noir again, mistaking 
Macdonald’s quietness and self-control for 
fear. ‘* You no good! Your brother is 
no good! Beeg sheep! Beeg sheep! 
Bah!” 

“God help me,” said Macdonald as if 
to himself, “lam aman of Grace! But 
must this dog go unpunished ?” 

Le Noir continued striding up and down, 
now and then springing high in the air 
and knocking his heels together with 
blood-curdling yells. -He seemed to feel 
that Macdonald would not fight, and his 
courage and desire for blood grew accord- 
ingly. 
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“Will you not be quate?” said Mac- 
donald, rising after a few moments from 
his brother’s side, where he had_ been 
wiping his lips and giving him water to 
drink. ‘ You will be better outside.” 

“ Qui! you strike me on the head side. 
Bon! Istrike youdesame way! By gar!” 
So saying, he approached Macdonald 
lightly and struck him a slight blow on 
the cheek. | 

“Ay,” said Macdonald, growing white 
and rigid. ‘I struck you twice, Le Noir. 
Here!” he offered the other side of his 
face. Le Noir danced up carefully, made 
a slight pass, and struck the offered 
cheek. 

‘‘ Now that is done will it please you to 
do it again!” said Macdonald, with ear- 
nest entreaty in his voice. Le Noir must 
have been mad with his rage and vanity, 
else he had caught the glitter in the blue 
eyes looking through the shaggy hair. 
Again Le Noir approached, this time 
with greater confidence, and dealt Mac- 
donald a stinging blow on the side of the 
head. 

“ Now the Lord be praised,” he cried, 
joy breaking out in his face. ‘“ He has 
delivered my enemy into my hand. For 
it is the third time he has smitten me, and 
that is beyond the limit appointed by 
Himself.” With this he advanced upon 
Le Noir with a glad heart. His conscience 
was Clear at last. 

Le Noir stood up against his antagonist. 
He well knew he was about to make the 
fight of his life. He had beaten men as 
big as Macdonald, but he knew that his 
hope lay in keeping out of the enemy’s 
reach. So he danced around warily. 
Macdonald followed himslowly. Le Noir 
opened with a swift and savage reach for 
Macdonald’s neck, but failed to break the 
guard, and danced out again, Macdonald 
still pressing on him. Again and again 
Le Noir rushed, but the guard was impreg- 
nable, and steadily Macdonald advanced. 
That steady, relentless advance began to 


tell on the Frenchman’s nerve. The 


sweat gathered in big drops on his fore- 
head and ran down his face. He pre- 
pared for a supreme effort. Swiftly re- 
treating, he lured Macdonald to a more 
rapid advance, then with a yell he doubled 
himself into a ball and delivered himself, 
head, hands, and feet, into Macdonaid’s 
stomach. It is a trick that sometimes 
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avails to break an unsteady guard and to 
secure a clinch with an unwary opponent. 
But Macdonald had been waiting for that 
trick. Stopping short, he leaned over to 
one side, and, stooping slightly, caught 
Le Noir iow and tossed him clear ever his 
head. Le Noir fell with a terrible thud 
on his back, but was on his feet again like 
a cat and ready for the ever-advancing 
Macdonald. But though he had not been 
struck a single blow, he knew that he had 
met his master. That unbreakable guard, 
the smiling face with the gleaming, un- 
smiling eyes, that awful, unwavering 
advance, were too much for him. He was 
pale, his breath came in quick gasps, and 
his eyes showed the fear of a hunted 
beast. He prepared for a final effort. 
Feigning a greater distress than he felt, he 
yielded weakly to Macdonald’s advance, 
then suddenly, gathering his full strength, 
he sprang into the air and lashed out 
backward at that hated, smiling face. 
His boot found its mark, not on Mac- 
donald’s face, but fair on his neck. ‘The 
effect was terrific. Macdonald staggered 
back two or three paces, but before Le Noir 
could be at him he had recovered suffi- 
ciently to maintain his guard and shake 
off his foe. At the yell that went up from 
Murphy’s men, the big Highlander’s face 
lost its smile and became keen and cruel, 
his eyes glittered with the flash of steel, 
and he came forward once more with a 
quick, lighttread. His great body seemed 
to lose both size and weight, so lightly did 
he step on tiptoe. ‘There was no more 
pause; but lightly, swiftly, and eagerly he 
glided upon Le Noir. ‘There was some- 
thing terrifying in that swift, cat-like move- 
ment. In vain the Frenchman backed 
and dodged and tried to guard. Once, 
twice, Macdonald’s fists fell. Le Noir’s 
right arm hung limp by his side, and he 
staggered back to the wall helpless. 
Without an instant’s delay Macdonald 
had him by the throat, and, gripping him 
fiercely, began to slowly bend him back- 
ward over his knee. ‘Then for the first 
time Macdonald spoke : 

Noir,” he said solemnly, “ the days 
of your boasting are over. You will no 
longer glory in your strength, for now I 
will break your back to you.”’ 

“Tonal,” Black Hugh’s voice sounded 
faint but clear in the awful silence— 
“Tonal—you will not—be killing—him. 
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Remember that now. I will—never—for- 
give you—if you will—-take that—from 
my hands.” 

The cry for vengeance smote Mac- 
donald to the heart, and recalled him to 
himself. He paused, threw back his locks 
from his eyes, then, relaxing his grip, 
stood up. 

preserve me!” he groaned; “what 
am I about?” 


For some time he remained standing 


silent, with head down as if not quite sure 
of himself. He was recalled by a grip on 
his arm. He-turned and saw his nephew 
Ranald at his side. ‘The boy’s dark face 
was pale with passion. 

‘¢ And is that all you are going to do to 
him: he demanded. Macdonald gazed 
at him. 

‘Do you not see what he has done ?” 
he continued, pointing to his father, who 
was still lying propped up on some coats. 
‘Why did you not break his back? You 
said you would! ‘The brute beast!”’ 

He hurled out the words in hot hate. 
His voice pierced the noise of the room. 
Macdonald stood still gazing at the fierce 
dark face in solemn silence, then sadly 
shook his head. 

“* My lad, ‘ Vengeance is mine, saith the 
Lord.’ It would have pleased me well, 
but the hand of the Lord was laid upon 
me and I could not kill him.” 

“Then it is myself will kill him,” he 
shrieked, springing like a wildcat at Le 
Noir. But his uncle wound his arms 
around him and held him fast. For a 


minute and more he struggled fiercely, 


crying to be set free, till, recognizing the 
uselessness of his efforts, he grew calm and 
said quietly, ‘‘ Let me loose, uncle; I will 
be quiet.” And his uncle set him free. 
The boy shook himself, and then, standing 
up before Le Noir, said, in a high, clear 
voice : 

Will you hear me, Le Noir? ‘The day 
will come when I will do to you what you 
have done to my father; and if my father 
will die, then, by the life of God [a common 
oath among the shantymen], I will have 
your life for it.””. His voice had an un- 
earthly shrillness in it, and Le Noir shrank 
back. 

“ Whisht, whisht, lad, be quate.” said 
his uncle; “these are not goot words.” 
The lad heeded him not, but sank down 


beside his father on the floor. Black 


Hugh raised himself on his elbow with a 
grim smile on his face. 

©]Ttis a goot lad whatever, but please 
God he will not need to keep his word.”’ 
He laid his hand in a momentary caress 
upon his boy’s shouléer, and sank back 
again saying, ‘* Take me out of this.” 

Then Macdonald Bhain turned to Dan 
Murphy and gravely addressed him. 

“Dan Murphy, it is an ungodly and 
cowardly work you have done this day, 
and the curse of God will be on you if 
you will not repent.” ‘Then he turned 
away, and, with Big Mack’s help, bore his 
brother to the pointer, followed by his 
men, bloody, bruised, but unconquered. 
But before he left the room Le Noir stepped 
forward, and, offering his hand, said, You 
mak’ friends wit’ me. You de boss bully 
on de reever Hottawa.”’ 

Macdonald neither answered nor looked 
his way, but passed out in grave silence. 

Then Yankee Jim remarked to Dan 
Murphy, ‘‘ 1 guess you’d better git them 
logs out purty mighty quick. We'll want 
the river in about two days.” Dan Mur- 
phy said not a word, but when the Glen- 
garry men wanted the river they found it 
open. 

But for Macdonald the fight was not 
yet over, for as he sat beside his brother, 
listening to his groans, his men could see 
him wreathing his hands and chanting in 
an undertone the words, ‘* Vengeance is 
mine, saith the Lord.” And as he sat by 
the camp-fire that night listening to Yan- 
kee’s account of the beginning of the 
trouble, and heard how his brother had 
kept himself in hand, and how at last he 
had been foully smitten, Macdona!d’s 
conflict deepened, and he rose up and 
cried aloud 

“God help me! Is this to go unpun- 
ished? I will seek him to morrow.” And 
he passed out into the dark woods. 

After a few moments the boy Ranald 
slipped away after him to beg that he 
might be allowed to go with him to-mor- 
row. Stealing silently through the bushes, 
he came to where he could see the kneel- 
ing figure of his uncle swaying up and 
down, and caught the sounds of words 
broken with groans, 

“Let me go,O Lord! Let me go!” 
He pled now in Gaelic and again in 
English. ‘ Let not the man be escaping 
his just punishment. Grant me this, O 
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Lord! Let me smite but once!” ‘Then 
after a pause came the words, ‘“‘ Vengeance 
is mine, saith the Lord! Vengeance is 
mine! Aye, it is the true word! But, 
Lord, let not this man of Belial escape !” 
Then, again, like a refrain would come 
the words, “ Vengeance is mine! Venge- 
ance is mine!’’ in even deeper agony, 
till, throwing himself on his face, he lay 
silent a long time. 

Suddenly he rose to his knees, and so 
remained looking steadfastly before him 
into the woods. ‘The wind came sighing 
through the pines with a wail and a sob. 
Macdonald shuddered, and then fell on 
his face again. ‘The Vision was upon 
him. ‘ Ah, Lord, it is the bloody hands 
and feet I see. It is enough.” At this 
Ranald slipped back awe-stricken to the 
camp. When, after an hour, Macdonald 
came back into the firelight, his face was 


pale and wet but calm, and there was an 
exalted look in his eyes. His men gazed 
at him with wonder and awe in their faces. 

‘Mercy on us! He will be seeing 
something !”’ said Big Mack to Yankee Jim. 

Seein’ somethin’? What? A bar?” 
inquired Yankee. 

“Whisht now?” said Big Mack in a 
low voice. ‘ He has the sight. Be quate 
now, will ye? He will be speaking.” 

For a short time Macdonald sat-gazing © 
into the fire in silence, then, turning his | 
face towards the men who were waiting, 
he said: ‘“ There will be no more of this. 
‘Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord.’ It 
is not for me. The Lord will do his own 
work. It is the will of the Lord.” And 
the men knew that the last word had been 
said on that subject, and that Le Noir was 
safe. 

[TO BE CONTINUED] 


Familiarity 
By Marian Alden 


If only once within a century’s flight 

We caught the trembling vision of a star, 

With bated breath the world would tell and hear 
How, quivering in the sky, an angel’s tear 

Was pendent, mirroring from afar 

The sure, pure glowing of Eternal Light. 


Or, if it took a hundred years’ full span 

‘To show the doubting world a perfect rose, 

With one another how we'd vie to tell, 

In fittest song and verse, the miracle 

Of petaled birth! Through every bud that blows 
We'd see God send a sign direct to man. 


Alas! with spendthrift bloom the roses creep 
Half noticed, blindly seen. Or else with gold 
We arrogantly buy—on priceless head 

Set money value, as on meat and bread! 

And when at night the trembling stars unfold, 
We shut away the sight 


and go to sleep. 
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HERE is an impression abroad that the present Emperor 
of Japan is a shadow, as many of his fathers were, and 
that his personality counts but little. In reality, Mutsuhito 

is the new ruler in the new State of twentieth-century Asia. 
One of the most interesting of modern sovereigns, his personality 
has been one of the greatest forces determining the destinies 
of the nation. All the greater because brave enough to part 
with what was of least value, he has held conservatively to what 
are Japan’s true riches. I do not say that he is the greatest 
of all in the long line of over six score Mikados who have ruled 
in Everlasting Dai Nippon, but as a student of history I should 
be unable, without him, to account for Japan’s .present power 
and momentum toward progress. 

Having enjoyed audience with his Majesty in his palace, and 
on a dozen occasions having stood within a few feet of his 
person, having seen him many times in various public functions, 
having once, I am sorry to say, come near being the death of 
him, and having for over thirty years learned of his life and 
ways, his acts and his influence, not only from sources of 
information open to the public, but from some of those nearest 
to him. I purpose to give my reasons for thinking that in him 
we have one of the great men of history. ‘This I can best begin 
to do by outlining his life and work. 

Mutsuhito was born within the Imperial Palace in mountain- 
girdled Kioto on the third of November, 1852, being the second 
son of his father, the Emperor Komei. ‘This palace-hermit 
began his reign in 1847, and was the one hundred and twenty- 
second Emperor of that imperial line which is believed by the 
Japanese to have begun with Jimmu, 660 B.c., and which is 
certainly historic from the opening of the fourth century. 
e Mutsuhito’s mother was one of the ladies of the imperial court 
belonging to the personal household of the Emperor. She i; 
still living, and holds high rank under the title of Niino Tsuboni. Babyhood and the 
bright years of child life were spent amid the glorious gardens of the palace, secluded 
from the great world. With the blue sky overhead and the loveliness of nature repro- 
duced in miniature by means of tiny rock and mound, waterfall and stream, the boy 
lived in seclusion until his sixteenth year. Under the instruction of specially able 
teachers he became a very diligent student. He was very fond of geography and 
history, and asked many questions about men and things at home and abroad. He 
jived in a time when, in spite of the cloister-like seclusion so rigidly maintained by 
centurv-old custom hardened into routine, puffs and gusts of news from the outer world 
came to him. These awoke in him eager curiosity to know what kind of men lived 
in lands afar. 

Although the name of Mutsuhito means. literally, gentleman, his years were not 
wholly those of peace and calm. When he was but ten years old, the long-dormant 
political volcano showed ominous signs of activity. Two years later, within the sacred 
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city itself, two warring clans, representing 
the forces of progress and conservatism, 
encamped, the one in the imperial flower- 
garden and the other in the suburbs of 
Kioto. On the 20th of August, 1864, an 
attack was made by 1,300 men against 
the nine-gated palace inclosure, and the 
future Emperor smelt gunpowder. In the 
battle, followed by a heavy cannonade, 
scores of men were slain, and most of 
Kioto was left in ashes, or, as the native 
chronicler writes it—‘‘ The City of the 
Ninefold Circle of Flowers disappeared 
in the flames of a war-fire.” 

Three years Jater the boy Mutsuhito, 
by the death of his father, became 
Emperor, February 3, 1867. 

The next yeer was the pivot on which 
the nation swung into a new life and Dai 
Nippon became New Japan. Over a cen- 
tury of interior intellectual preparation, 
followed by a decade of debate and com- 
motion, issued in the revolution of January 
3, 1868. Then the men of Dutch culture, 
with American rifles in their hands, gained 
possession of the palace, and later, in 
bloody battle, drove back the forces of 
reaction. 

The young Emperor was suddenly con- 
fronted with questions of civil war, the 
very existence of his throne, diplomacy 
with foreigners, the inauguration of radi- 
cal reforms, and the problem of governing 
thirty millions of people in a new way. 

To this task the young ruler nobly 
addressed himself. Over and over again 
have Japan’s mightiest men found that 
here was no puppet, no shadow, but the 
genuine reality of a man who knew his 


own mind, and was neither overwhelmed. 


by the greatness of his tasks nor to be 
quenched by ambitious schemers. 
Roughly speaking, the students’ coup 
@état of 1868, crowning a century and a 
half of interior movement—for Japan’s 
revolution from within is even greater 
than her external changes—was led by 
four men, who may be called the brain, 
the pen, the sword, and the trowel of the 
Restoration of 1868. They were Okubo, 
Kido, Saigo, and Q uma, of whom only 
the last is living. ese men and their 
co-workers took the Mikado down out of 
the clouds, put his feet on the earth, sent 
him to Osaka to see the ships, salt water, 
and a strip of the world outside Kioto, 
prepared a constitution that meant gov- 
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ernment by public opinion and secured it 
by the Mikado’s oath, moved the capital 
to Tokio,put down the rebellion, abolished 
feudalism, persevered in the reconstruc- 
tion of the Empire, and sent abroad for 
men of learning and ability, inviting.them 
to come to Japan to act as advisers. After 
one month’s travel overland—now done in 
a day—the -Mikado arrived in Tokio, 
November 26, 1869. After a few months’ 
residence there to show that he was well 
established in power, the civil war over, 
and the dual system a thing of the past, 
he returned to Kioto to marry the Princess 
Haruko (Spring Maiden), now the gra- 
cious Empress. Again in spite of fanati- 
cal opposition, he left the old sacred city 
in 1870 for his permanent dwelling in 
Tokio. 

The wonderful year of 1871 saw the 
abolition of feudalism and the despatch of 
an embassy of nobles and Cabinet officers 
round the world. ‘They represented the 
Mikado abroad. During this year, living 
in the capital of one of the powerful dai- 
mios, I had overwhelming evidence of the 
power of the Emperor, for I saw loyalty 
become patriotism. By the might of the 
Mikado’s name, feudalism fell, and three 
hundred feudal chiefs retired to private 
life. It has been by the power of the 
Mikado’s personality that out of the 
ruins of feudalism has risen constitutional 
Japan. To break down is easy; but 
Mutsuhito is a master builder, steady, 
patient, forceful. 

It was my good fortune to be one of 
the very first foreigners invited (July, 1870) 
from abroad to help, according to the 
imperial oath, to “ rebuild the foundations 
of the empire.””’ When I reached Tokio, 
January 2, 1871, the Emperor was still 
“His Imperial Invisibility,” for no for- 
eigner and very few of his own subjects : 
had as yet seen him in public. 

Most wonderful in.an Asiatic country 
was the way in which former rebels, leaders 
of armies and navies, were treated when 
the civil war was over. It was the gen- 
eral expectation in the hour of triumph 
that a good many bowels would be opened 
by the hara-kiri knife, and that scores of 
heads would roll into the blood-pit; but, 
instead, the young Emperor pardoned and 
Not a life was taken. Even the 
‘“ Boxers” of that day—for Japan had her 
Boxer period—who could not bear to see 
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the Son of Heaven polluted by intercourse 
with the bearded aliens, were severely sat 
down upon. ‘Their creed was ‘“ Devotion 
to the Mikado and death to the foreign 
barbarians.” For years they agitated to 
get the Son of Heaven to “ make a prog- 
ress’ and sweep all aliens into the sea. 
All this seems zons ago. 

In the summer of 1872 the Emperor, 
defying the proverb of old Japan, ‘“ A 
sea voyage is an inch of hell,” embarked 
on a man-of-war and visited Osaka and 
Kioto and even Nagasaki. It was while 
at Satsuma that Shimadzu, the incarnation 


of ferocious political medigwvalism, pre- 
sented a letter to his Majesty warning 
him of the “ danger of falling into the vice 
called republicanism.” He saw, “as 
clearly as in a mirror, that Japan will 
eventually become a dependency of the 
western barbarian.” 

Evidently the young Emperor was not 
much afraid of republicanism. He had 
already elevated to citizenship the eta, or 
pariahs, numbering possibly a million. 
In doing this he showed a spirit akin to 
that of Lincoln or Nicholas. He now went 


further, in behalf of Chinese “ coolies ” 
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and Japanese women. He released the ‘Thus it will be seen that, along with, aid 
cruelly treated Chinese coolies from the usually previous to, everything like external 
Maria Luz, a Peruvian bark which had_ reform, which won the world’s applause, 
been driven by a storm into Yokohama _ every feather in the Mikado’s cap was 
harbor. After due examination, these some internal improvement or ethical 
slaves, as they were in reality, were taken victory. Japan’s progress is moral as will 
off and kept on land until the Chinese as material. 
Government was heard from. Foreigners The first time I ever saw the Mikado 
blustered about Peruvian ironclads coming close at hand was one in which, I am 
to demand satisfaction, but ourGovernment sorry to say, I came near injuring his 
made short work of the American Minister person. While the Imperial University 
who was more active in opposition than was in course of evolution, its habitation 
sympathy. It was morally grand to see being little more than a labyrinth of 
Japan’s Emperor determined to do what cheaply built: one-story rows of rooms, 
was right and just,. independent of all and in its status little more than a high 
external opinion and without regard to school, the Emperor graciously conde- 
consequences. The affair was arbitrated scended to paya visit. Onthat morning, 
by the Czar of Russia, who decided in favor May 7, 1872, I was to make some chemi- 
of Japan. The results were a treaty of cal experiments, rather phenomenal and 
peace and friendship between Peru and dazzling than profoundly scientific, and 
Japan and a very happy improvement in. was happy in being requested to stand 
the whole system of the export of Chinese _ within a few feet of the Emperor and his 
laborers. suite, and to remain for several hours in 
Accompanying this Maria Luz incident, his presence. About ten in the morning 
a great blow for freedom was struck in’ the imperial carriage drove up, escorted 
favor of the thousands of native girls taken by a troop of lancers, who looked as brill- 
as orphans or sold by their parents forthe iantly red as boiled lobsters. The Em- 
worst of purposes. ‘Traffic was prohibited peror alighted, and, escorted by his cham- 
in these human bodies, or the entering berlain, court attendants,and members of 
into any employment in which the mas- the Cabinet, entered, then passed down 
ter’s will demanded absolute submission. the long, dark corridors and into the one 
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large room where the exercises were to 
take place. 

His Majesty was arrayed in the flowing 
robes suggestive of middle ages and mys- 
tery. He wore an upper wide-sleeved 
garment of heavy white silk brocade. 
His very voluminous trousers were of 
thick red silk. On his head was a black 
skull-cap of unique pattern, having a wide 
feather or ribbon of pure yellow gold that 
rose a foot or more above his forehead. 
Throughout the exercises he maintained 
that immobile countenance which is sup- 
posed to be the acme of propriety. Yet 
no hedge of divinity, of the Shinto sort, 
could dim the brilliancy of those eyes, or 
conceal his- interest taken both in the 
recitations and experiments, for he was a 
young man in his very early twenties, and 
what he saw was new. I am bound to 
say that one of the seven or eight of my 
experiments did not reach the technical 
perfection I could wish for, yet, on the 
other hand, I was innocent of perpetrating 
what happened through an accident ata 
similar function two years after. Then, 
another professor of chemistry, who manu- 
factured a rod of ice in a test-tube by the 
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aid of ammonia vapor, accidentally broke 
the vessel containing the pungent vapor. 
To put it mildly, the usual immobility of 
Japanese majesty and nobility was dis- 
turbed. ‘The facial contortions were such 
as are unknown to Buddha in Nirvana. 

On my day of standing for the first 
time before an Emperor, I found myself 
ravenously hungry after the excitement of 
experiment was over. ‘That morning at 
breakfast, in view of the day’s work, I 
had sustained myself mainly with a cup 
of coffee. Now, at half-past eleven, I was 
glad to slip off to my house and get what 
Americans call “ quick lunch.” ‘This was 
quicker than usual, for the exercises were 
soon to end. In my zeal to do the polite 
thing, I hurried over, so as to be in the 
line of professors, American, English, 
French, German, Chinese, Korean, and 
Japanese, of the Imperial University, to do 
his Majesty honor at farewell. 

Alas for those who with best intentions 
come to grief! Reaching the main en- 
trance of the university building, I found 
the lancers drawn up in order and a line 
of officers between the outer gate and 
innerentrance. Everything was prepared, 
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not, as I thought, for adjournment in a 
few minutes, but. as I soon discovered to 
my dismay, for the actual reception of his 
Majesty at the doorway. All the Minis- 
ters in-his train must keep behind at a 
distance of many feet, and, of course, no 
one must precede the Emperor. In a 
word, the two long corridors, one joining 
the other at mght angles, and leading 
down to the audience-room, were cleared 
and empty. Doubtless, also, the Lord 
High Chamberlain, having gone before, 
had reported that the way in which the 
Son of Heaven was to walk was sacredly 
unobstructed. 

Besides being ignorant of all this, I was 

564 


over-zealous to do his Majesty honor. 
Being familiar with every nook and corner 
of the great rambling edifice, I had en- 
tered through a little door to the left of 
the main entrance. Seeing nothing ahead 
of me in the long, mat-lined corridor of 
perhaps sixty feet, I started on a run, 
hoping to get into the room before the 
Emperor or the audience rose, for I was 
a swift runner. At full momentum, I 
turned sharply into the corridor lead- 
ing into the large room, when, to my 
horror, there was the Emperor of Japan 
within three feet me. Before I could 
check myself I was so near that I actually 
felt his breath upon me. Had it been 
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one moment before, I should certainly 
have struck him in full tilt, and he would 
have been knocked over and possibly his 
breath taken out of him. In all prob- 
ability I should then have felt the power of 
the Japanese sword. I-should have been 
killed before I could explain, for those 
were the days when courtiers still carried 
“the invincible slender blade.”’ 


In such a moment thought is very ac- 


tive. I was tremendously scared. I real- 
ized for the first time what the scripture 
means, ‘*‘ My moisture is turned into the 
drought of summer.” 
as dry as a bone left in the desert sands. 
What should I do? I could have fatlen 
on my knees and put my head, not in 
the dust, for ‘the mats were immaculate, 
but on the /afam7; but then I had never 
accustomed myself to kneel except to God 
and my mother. 

But what should I do that was not im- 
polite? I could have smashed the flimsy 
partitions, made of thin lattice-work of 
wood pasted over with paper, and tumbled 
out of sight, but this would have created 
an excitement. It seemed to me in that 
moment I thought of and dismissed sev- 
eral plans, and never will I forget that 
piercing look of the Emperor. He seemed 
not at all startled, but was apparently 
wondering what in the world this crazy 
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foreigner was going todo. Like a light- 
ning-flash came to me the remembrance 
of a little narrow corridor off to the right 
that opened into a garden. It was then 
closed by a sliding frame of wood and 
paper. ‘The time in split seconds did not 
allow me to practice court etiquette and 
retire with my face toward the ruler of 
‘“all under heaven.” Sorrowfully must I 
acknowledge that I turned my back upon 
Majesty, quickly slid aside the shazz— 
fortunately, it was not locked—slammed 
it shut, and, darting down the corridor, 
got out into the garden, and then ran, 
never slacking my steps till I was inside 
my own castle, denying myself even the 
sight of the departing pageant. 

When, a few weeks later, in Tokio, at a 
military parade, I stood within five or six 
feet of the Emperor’s carriage, and ac- 
knowledged the bow which he made to 
the foreigners, among whom I was stand- 
ing, I am sure that I appreciated the 
courtesy more than any one else in the 
group. Whether through conceit or a 
guilty conscience, I thought he recognized 
me. I saw his Majesty many times after 
this, and three of the occasions were 
notable. 

The first was at the opening of the 
initial railway in Japan—no, I mean the 
second. ‘The first railway, a mile long, 
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was laid on the strand at Yokohama by 
Commodore Perry and his engineers. 
Though temporary, like the telegraph and 
the exhibition of American inventions, its 
length, one mile, was respectable. Over 
this one of Baldwin’s toy locomotives, yet 
real and powerful, drew a passenger-car, 
on which—on the roof—a big Japanese 
officer actually rode. _How impressive 
that, in less than twenty years, the once 
hermit Emperor, with his capital now in 
the once Far East of Japan, was opening 
a railway connecting the metropolis with 
the seaport where Perry’s first railway was 
exhibited! Among the many pageants 
of this day, to me the most impressive 
sight of all was when four merchants 
actually stood in the presence of the Em- 
peror to receive his gracious welcome, 


while not long afterward his Majesty was - 


a guest under the roof of another of this 
once despised class. ‘To-day merchants 
may be peers, legislators, and sharers of 
the Emperor’s councils. 

The next time I saw the Emperor was 
in audience at the palace on New Year’s 
Day, January 1, 1873, when a few of the 
leading foreign gentlemen in the upper 
grades of the Government service were 
invited tothethrone-room. Thecompany, 
though not large, was one of international 
variety, consisting of German surgeons 
(one of whom had served a white, a black, 
and a brown emperor), who held jauntily 
their spiked helmets, with Frenchmen 
near by to enjoy, privately, real scowls; a 
stately Chinese professor in silk, American 
gentlemen in academic robes or in swallow- 
tails, and several military men with golden 
bombshells embroidered in bullion on 
their coat-flaps. Probably ten nationali- 
ties were represented in the score or so of 
those who, as heads of their departments, 
were to be honored. We waited a while 
in. the adjoining room of the palace, a 
building of wonderful simplicity compared 
with what one was used to seeing in 
Europe. Then we took our places in the 
throne-room, at the farther end of which 
was an imposing-looking chair, its front 
posts or supports in the form of Korean 
lions, or dog-like creatures that seemed to 
be of gold. About a score of Japanese 
court officers, standing in two rows, flanked 
the throne. These gentlemen were robed 
‘in antique style, and suggested the figures 
on playing-cards, for the colors were more 
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numerous than those in the spectrum of the 
rainbow. Everything about them looked 
medizvally Japanese, except that their feet 
were shod with congress gaiters. The 
Emperor entered in his flowing robes of 
red and white, with the usual black cap — 
and broad band otf gold rising above it 
into the air, and took his seat on the 
throne. 

After a session of not more than two 
minutes, following an address from the 
chamberlain, the Emperor rose and took 
his departure. To. myself, although the 
honor was perhaps higher, the intrinsic 
pleasure was not so great as on occasions 
when, with less formality, there seemed 
to be more personality. 

On the day of the opening of the new 
and handsome buildings of the Imperial 
University, October 9, 1873, besides being 
present during the hour given to the stu- 
dents’ exercises before .their sovereign, I 
had the privilege of standing within four 
or five feet of him. This time the young 
sovereign himself read an address express- 
ing his pleasure at meeting his guests 
who were building up education in his 
domain. I had learned by this time to 
appreciate that very musical Japanese 
language which inserts a vowel after every 
consonant, especially when uttered with 
a clear and resonant voice, and I am 
bound to say that I do not see how an 
elocutionist or an actor could have read 
the address more _ interestingly, albeit 
the Japanese cadence and rhythm are not 
in our style. It was to me a thrilling 
moment. For over seven hundred years 
the Emperor of Japan had been secluded 
and invisible, and, with all his sacredness, - 
rather a chess figure in the game of poli- 
tics as moved from Yedo than an actual 
ruler. I could not but feel the thrill that 
the young men of new Japan felt as they, 
with their Emperor, set their faces to the 
future, realizing that they were marching 
with him to win the world’s admiration. 

The Emperor was this time dressed in 
foreign costume, which fitted him well 
and gave him an appearance of impressive 
height. Indeed, he is considerably taller 
than the average of his subjects. The 
lower part of his face is not as handsome 
as the upper, and one’s first impression 
is that he is not as good-looking as many 
of his subjects. Yetthe whole stamp and 
expression of his countenance is that of a 
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highly intelligent man, with keen percep- 
tion and well-balanced intellectual powers. 
I count among my treasures one of the 
documents which he held in_ his hand, 
and from which he read on this occasion. 

The mass of the Japanese people never 
speak of the Mikado by his personal name, 
which is rarely used. It is probable that 
unless the sense of personality which is 
now making mighty progress in Japan 
shall keep on increasing, he will be known, 
after his decease, as the Meiji Tenno. 


The current chronological period, which 


began on the 25th of January, 1868, the 
vear Mutsuhito began his reign, is named 
Meiji, Enlightened Peace or Civilization, 
and to Japanese has associations similar 
to the Victorian era in Great Britain. Even 
the term Mikado is not now used by na- 
tives, except in poetry and on grand occa- 
sions. Nevertheless, people outside of 
Japan, who have some difficulty in re- 
membering the world’s string of emperors, 


some of them very commonplace indeed, 


will always use the beautiful, dignified, 
»ppropriate, and thoroughly characteristic 
title Mikado. 

It is now nearly thirty-five years since 
Mutsuhito began not only to reign but to 
govern. During this period he has seen 
the rise and fall of a great many politi- 
cians, and the death of many competent 
and incompetent men. He has been sur- 
. rounded by different sets of native helpers 
and foreign advisers, and has learned to 
know the different kinds of people and 
political structures that there are in the 
world. He has thus cultivated his own 
independence of mind. He has seen his 
people turn their faces away from China 
toward Christendom, and has_ beheld 
among them action and reaction, the 
waves of pro-foreignism and anti-foreign- 
ism ebbing and flowing. At one time 
blind imitation of the alien was in fash- 
ion, and again revival of Japanese cus- 
toms. Even. dead Chinese methods have 
been for a short time galvanized into 
life, but all talk of ‘a: republic died long 
ago. Nevertheless, Chauvinism lives. 
The ferocious vonin of early treaty days, 
with his notions of honor and majesty as 
grotesque and exaggerated as the decayed 
chivalry of Don Quixote, has given way 
to the soshz, the half-baked patriot, the 
miseducated boy, who pesters Cabinet 
Ministers with unbidden interviews, and, 
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out of consuming love to the Emperor, 
wants to advise him as to State policy. 
It is this sort of wild beast that disgraces 
the nation by hacking at the Czar and 
shooting at Li-Hung-Chang. Not a few 
of the Mikado’s most trusted Ministers 
have gone down under the assassin’s 
sword, and even dynamite has not been 
unknown as a weapon of politics. But 
all this is ancient history. Mutinies in 
the army, division and disaffection in the 
Cabinet, have been outlived. In the many 
times of ‘real danger to the nation both 
from within and without—always almost 
wholly from within—a firm hand and a 
clear head within the palace has brought 
order out of chaos and courage out of 
fear, and the recalcitrants, whether civil or 
military, have been won to obedience and 
fresh loyalty. 

Were they trying years from 1868 to 
1874? None the less so were those of 
the next fifteen years, when the govern- 
ment was, perhaps of necessity, in the 
grip of an oligarchy from two or three 
clans. This, with the postponement of 
the promise to call a national deliberative 
assembly, made bitter feelings. A few 
great rebellions and many uprisings ona 
small scale, which required the expenditure 


-of blood and treasure, had to be put down. 


Yet along with the terrible mailed hand 
of power went a constant stream of mercy 
and forgiveness. 

At last, after years of study and prepa- 
ration in local and national practice, and 
four months’ debate on the instrument 
itself in the Privy Council, the Emperor 
gave to his people that magnificent con- 
stitution which will take its place among 
the greatest documents of modern times. 
Besides written guarantees for the freedom ° 
of conscience and the abundant rights 
and privileges of subjects, Mutsuhito’s 
example tended to the elevation of woman. 
During the public festivities of the promul- 
gation he rode side by side with the Em- 
press in an open carriage. 

Over ten years of constitutional govern- 
ment have passed by. During this time 
the passionate instincts of clanship have 
been transformed into real patriotism 
through loyalty to the one constant master 
of the situation, the Emperor, who, through 
all dangers, has led forward the empire 
unswervingly in the path of progress. 
When, in 1894, the whole country rose as 
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one man to resist treaty-breaking China, 
the results astonished the stranger, but not 
those who knew the Japanese by intimate 
knowledge. ‘Then Mutsuhito left his 
comfortable quarters and pleasant gardens 
in Tokio, in which he spends so much 
time in study, exercise, and the enjoyment 
of nature, and went to the far southwest 
at Hiroshima. Besides giving personal 
care to the comfort of his brave soldiers 
on ship and shore, and to the varied oper- 
ations by land and sea, he lived during 


ervants in camp and field. 
Returning to Tokio, the special monu- 
ment of happy welcome from his subjects 


Verran months almost as plainly as his 


was a pavilion of &77z leaves such as form 


his personal crest. The kiri is a tree 
which does not grow in the forest or in 
clumps with other trees, but stands 
augustly by itself, and is thus the symbol 
of the Emperor. His other crest or mov, 
the conventional form of the chrysanthe- 
mum, is used not only in decoration of 


the palace and imperial property, but was 


formerly the particular emblem of the sol- 
dier. Now, however, yellow bands and the 
star mark the cap of the Japanese warrior. 

Twice a year the Emperor gives a gar- 
den party in the palace grounds in Tokio 
to which foreigners of distinction are 
invited. He spends a few minutes among 
them, usually uttering some words of ad- 
dress. On state occasions he receives 
and talks with the foreign envoys. One 
of these who saw him only a short time 
ago declares that the Emperor, at forty- 
four, had “a very plain but interesting 
face. The lower.part is impassive; but 
the eyes are piercingly brilliant, and the 
brow that of a thinker. He is of medium 
height, and has a good figure which is 
shown to advantage, as he holds himself 
extremely well. He looked very dignified 
in his martial uniform, covered as it is 
with splendid decoration.” 

Mutsuhito has celebrated his own silver 
wedding anniversary, as well as the 


marriage of his son, the Crown Prince. 
One of the most characteristic of the 
many anecdotes told of him shows how 
strongly he can a; The Czar of Russia 
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as sacred as my own. 
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feared for the personal safety of his son 
when in Japan in 1891, and-the Russian 
Minister told the Mikado so. ‘The an- 
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-swer made by Mutsuhito aroused the 


indignation of some of the Japanese, not 
at their sovereign, but at the apparent 
necessity in the case. “1 take,’ said the 
Mikado, “ personal responsibility for the 
Czarevitch’s visit. His person shall be 
I answer for his 

safety with my own honor. 

When, after all extreme precautions 
had been taken, a fanatical policeman— 
the last one expected to do such a thing— 
drew his sword and wounded the future 
Emperor of Russia, the Mikado, in his 
grief, went personally on board the Rus- 
sian man-of-war and made apology to the 
young man who is now Nicholas II., Czar 
of Russia, thus redeeming his pledge. 
He then sent word to the judges who tried 
the criminal that the wretched man must 
be executed at once. Here the Mikado 
ran against the limitations which he had. 
himself provided, for he had granted a 
constitution in which it is promised that 
criminals shall be judged and condemned 
according to law. When the judges re- 
fused to do otherwise than administer the 
laws, the Emperor was pleased with their 
justice and courage, and commended them 
highly. 

During the past half-decade the per- 
sonality of the Mikado has been even 
more manifest to his Ministers, in the 
Diet, to his guests at the garden parties 
given semi-annually, in spring and autumn, 
in time of cherry-blooms and chrysan- 
themums. In this last session of the 
House of Peers in 1901, his influence 
solved the problem of partisanship against 
national interests. 
~ Simple in his tastes, a lover of what is best 
for Japan, patient and masterful, loving 


his people, and fond of all things beau- 


tiful, Mutsuhito is the. man for the hour 
and the century. May the 4777 tree flour- 
ish yet many years, and long may it be 
before the sakaki branches are waved 77 
memoriam of Japan’s twentieth-century 
Emperor. 

Banzai! Banzai! 
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F. Baldwin 


By Elbert 


IR Walter Besant was a short, stout, 
S thick-set man. His hair was iron- 
gray, he wore a full beard and hada 
ruddy face. His large, clear eyes looked 
at you through gold-rimmed spectacles. 
His manner was simple and sincere; his 
words were direct and to the point. He 
was a type of the John. Bull whom we 
all love. He was not the caricature John 
Bull, thick-skinned, slow-witted, narrow- 
minded. Like that somewhat exaggerated 
type, he was full-blooded and hard-fisted 
and aggressive ; unlike it, he had a respon- 
sive nature, a quick fancy, and a breadth 
of vision which we do not always asso- 
ciate with Englishmen. 

Of all squares in the West Center of 
London, Soho seems the most attractive ; 
and of all corners of Soho, the pleasantest 
seems that occupied by the old house of 
Messrs. A. & C. Black, the well-known 
publishers. Surrounded by many books 
and papers, in his own study, up one flight 
from the counting-room, Sir Walter Besant 
was wont to sit, day by day, writing assid- 
uously. When he had finished his task, 
he would perhaps go to one of his clubs, 
the Athenzum, the United University, 
the Savile, or the Authors, but more prob- 
ably to his own charming home at Frognal 
End, Hampstead (really and appropriately 
Home-stead). Hampstead is the highest 
and healthiest of London suburbs, The 
Besant house, a cheery brick structure 
of architectural attractiveness, stands at 
the end of a long stretch of greensward 
out of which rise some fine trees. The 
view from the library windows was rest- 
ful, and inside that library there was a 
remarkable collection of books covering 
every age and phase of its owner’s hobby, 
the history of London. Indeed, a princi- 
pal labor of his later years has been the 
preparation of an exhaustive encyclopedia 
of London on the lines of Stow’s original 
survey. Frognal End is but a stone’s- 
throw from Hampstead Heath. 

No one could enjoy Sir Walter Besant’s 
hospitality without carrying away a vivid 
memory. One evening we went over to 
Jack Straw’s Castle for dinner, that old 


inn where Addison, Steele, and Pope used 
to hold meetings of the Kit Kat Club, a 
hostelry also loved by Keats and Leigh 
Hunt and Tennyson and Dickens and 
George du Maurier. On that particular 
night Sir Walter had a great round table 
drawn close to the window overlooking 
the Heath. The high, shrill voices of 
some boys who had been playing cricket 
on the green were dying away in the dis- 
tance, and the hundreds of acres of bil- 
lowy turf and foliage—the most elevated 
stretch near London—were quiet in the 
gathering shadows. ‘The sunset gave 


place to the stars, lighting gently the large 
_ sphere of heaven and earth open before 


our eyes. It wasalla grateful relief from 
the busy world of London, and in such 
wise we enjoyed Sir Walter’s turbot and 
strawberries and champagne. Every Eng- 
lishman present was interesting in himself, 
and because of some peculiarly interest- 
ing work. It wasa privilege for a stranger 
within their gates to sit and listen; but 
each Briton, with quite a Yankee perti- 
nacity, “ wanted to know ” something about 
America. Sir Walter, keen on any sub- 
ject, was the keenest of all the diners on 
the subject of America. He had been 
there, had known many Americans, had 
anyway and always been an enthusiast in 
promoting the friendship between England 
and America, and especially had he shown 
it in using his very excepticnal and ‘accu- 
rate knowledge of -the conditions obtain- 
ing in the book-markets of London and 
New York to bring about international 
copyright—perhaps not so much for 
its own sake as to emphasize the soli- 
darity of the traditions of English and 


_ American literature. On the very day of 


his death, indeed, he was to have pre- 
sided at the: Atlantic Union’s banquet ; he 
was one of the organizers of the Union. 
He was at once the most English and 
the least insular of Englishmen. 

Then at midnight, under the full moon, 
we let ourselves in at the Frognal 
garden gate again, but our host would 
not allow us to go to bed until we 
had smoked a pipe and had a glass of 
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something and each had told a good-night 
story. _ Sir Walter’s was the best of the 
lot, of course. Whether his talk was 
founded on fact or fancy, it was essen- 
tially worth while. As the physical Wal- 
ter Besant gave the impression of ‘ heart 
of oak,” so did his conversation ; there 
was not a “ cranky,” morbid, or meaning- 
less thing about it. His t.lk accorded 
exactly with that firm, hard, earnest grasp 
of the hand with which he first welcomed 
you. No one could look into his eye and 
feel that there was shadow of turning in 
his character. 

As was Sir Walter’s character, so was 
his work. Rarely havea novelist’s books 
better reflected a novelist’s personality. 
Despite some later ventures which do not 
rise in point of charm to his earlier ro- 
mances, despite apparent over-attention 
paid to certain phases of thought—as to 
the subject of heredity, for instance, in 
“The Changeling” or in “ The Fourth 
Generation ”—despite the desire that he 
night write less prodigiously and not 
spread out his stories thinly; despite the 
wish that he might return to the peculiar 
vividness and vivacity of “ The Children 
of Gibeon,” for example, the world’s 
verdict will probably be that Sir Walter 
Besant never wrote an unwholesome or 
an unentertaining book. 

This will be the verdict in the face of 
the fact that, turning out novels by the 
score at a rapid rate, some of them might 
doubtless have been improved by con- 
densation. Sut their excellence was the 
excellenc: of Sir Walter’s own character 
and conversation—a spontaneous blunt- 
ness, a hitting out from the shoulder, an 
apparently entire absence of midnight oil 
and worked-up effects, along with the 
steady stream of his constant if not too 
compactly finished labors. Take “ The 


can read its Dickens-like descriptions of 
London and London life and not feel that 
it was written, not only by a man who 
knew all about London and all about life, 
but had also been dashed off at a rattling 
pace; it comes to us many years after it 
was published with all the freshness of 
wet ink on a damp page. 

Even in those superb volumes describ- 
ing London itself we see that its ancient 
monuments and buildings were to Walter 
Besant something more than mere archzo- 
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logical studies ; with close knowledge and 
quick fancy and historical assimilation he 
reconstructed first the sights and scenes, 
and then the varied and pulsating life 
of former days. ‘These three monu- 
mental volumes on London (to which he 
has probably left enough material for a 
fourth) are unique ; they have equal worth 
as studies in archeology and as transcripts 
of life. 

Sir Walter Besant’s transcripts of life 
meant entire justice to all classes—high 
and low, rich and poor. In his passion 
for humanizing society, paupers and 
princes were ever alike to him, for he was 
one of the few Londoners equally at home 
in the East End and the West End. He 
knew as much about the anarchist holding 
Sunday afternoon meetings at Victoria 
Park and the riff-raff who gathered to listen 
as he did about the Earl of Rosebery at 
Berkeley Square—-and that was a great 
deal. The world has many, and it always 
has had many, fine examples of goodness, 
gentleness, culture, knowledge, men who 
lead the world in sweetness and light— 
the West End type; it has had other men, 
great-hearted, large-minded, indomitably- 
willed, men of initiative and earnest pur- 
pose who never rest content until they 
burrow beneath the surface of all sorts 
of life, men who take an intelligent and 
all-round look into the malevolence as 
well as into the benevolence of the 
world. These are “ East Enders ”’ like 
Arnold Toynbee, Canon Barnett, and the 
present Bishop of London. Both types 
are needed, but in Sir Walter Besant 
both types were united, and few men have 
united them with greater balance. 

It was this juxtaposition, combined with 
brilliant attainments in literature, that in 
1895 induced Lord Rosebery, then Prime 
Minister, wishing as a literary man to 
distinguish other literary men, to propose 
a knighthood for Walter Besant. The 
Queen granted it, and rarely was knight- 
hood more worthily bestowed. Walter 
Besant was the soul of chivalry, but he 
was no visionary Don Quixote; his feet 
rested on solid earth; he was entirely 
practical, a man of hard “ horse sense.” 
Hence he was the best sort of a latter-day 
knight in his quick, generous impulse to 
take up the cudgels for any downtrodden 
class—the babies, for instance, for whom 
he established day nurseries; the children 
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for whom he founded kindergartens; the 
rough boys and slatternly girls on the 
street, for whom he provided clubs and 
recreation grounds and free libraries and 
manual training shops and co-operative 
schools; the men and women for whom 
he instituted various social settlements : 
the sick and suffering, for whom he in- 
duced double hospital endowment and 
accommodation ; the struggling beginners 
in his own profession, for whom he 
founded and edited the magazine called 
“The Author.” For them he doughtily 
battled with publishers. He believed that 
the booksellers should publish for them- 
selves. Publishers, as we know them, he 
called “mere middlemen.” “ But if they 
must stay with us,”’ he was wont to exclaim, 
“they should have no more than an equal 
share with the author and the bookseller.” 

Many an otherwise dull author has 
also been beholden to Sir Walter, not 
only in such things material, but also in 
things spiritual. Not the most original 
or the most powerful of writers, he yet 
understood how to fire other men_ to 
higher flights, while he was also amelio- 
rating the physical conditions under which 
they lived. He inspired other men besides 
young authors. He inspired Canon Shut- 
tleworth to found, not only smoking con- 
. certs and dramatic representations, but 
also such wonderful musical services at 
St. Nicholas’s—that quaint church in the 
“City ’—that the prosaic population 
found out what poetry was; he inspired 
the great Watts to decorate both the 
outside and inside of St. Jude’s with like 
result. In this particular double accom- 
plishment, as in all else, Sir Walter suc- 
ceeded because he had the scorn of a 
practical man for everything smacking 
of the mere doctrinaire or the mere senti- 
mentalist. His character was stimulat- 
ing, not only in its genial self, but be- 
cause of his intimate practical knowledge 
of life and because of his will to do well. 
It is sufficient for a magnet simply to be, 
but this magnet had mind and will as well 
as heart; thus he moved other men to 
good works. For instance, when he de- 
scribed the squalor of the submerged tenth 
in * All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” and 
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then pictured in glowing fancy a “ Palace 
of Delight’’—a People’s Palace, costing 
half a million dollars—it became not long 
after a beneficent reality, as its foundation 
inscription reads, ‘for the recreation and 
amusement, the intellectual and material 
advancement, of the vast artisan popula- 
tion of the East End.” Perhaps not as 
much of a success as its novelist-founder 
had hoped, at all events, since its open- 
ing by Queen Victoria in 1887, such a 
change in the Mile-End Road district is 
noted as to make one deem Sir Walter’s 
the most considerable attempt towards 
civilizing the dreary East End, a region 
with a population nearly as large as that of 
the boroughs of Manhattan and Brooklyn 
combined. ‘The evening classes at the 
Palace are attended by three to four thou- 
sand students, and thousands of other 
persons frequent. the entertainments, 
exhibitions, concerts, and dances which 
take place constantly, in consenance with 
Sir Walter’s ideal. ‘This ideal is also 
being fulfilled in the successful operation 
of an open-air recreation ground and 
gymnasium, a covered garden and gym- 
nasium, schools of needlework and cook- 
ery for the girls, and, for the boys, tech- 
nical and trade schools, together with a 
valuable reference library. Whatever 
movement promised real, practical better- 
ment, that movement instantly challenged 
Sir Walter’s interest and support. He was 
not content with merely allowing his name 
to be used— he gave himself ; he presided 
at meetings, served on committees, worked 
on hospital boards, distributed prizes to 
school-children and to athletes, to flower- 
garden winners and to debaters; set 
literary men to the fore by an Incorpo- 
rated Society of Authors; in any way 
and in every way he forcefully put his 
shoulder to the wheel which makes the 
wor!d go round. 

His death removes a particularly good 
story-writer and a very great interpreter 
of London life as it has been lived in every 
age ; but his death removes far more than 
this: it takes from us a real social force 
in the life of this present day. ‘The world 


is better because he lived in it ; the world 
always needs such men. 


“ABOUT THAT INTERVIEW, NOW,’ HE DRAWLED” 
Drawn by Thomas Fogarty. 
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THE MAKING OF AN AMERICAN: 
An Autobiography 
BY JACOB A. Eis 


Author of ‘“‘ How the Other Haif Lives,” “ A Ten Years’ War,” etc., etc. 


Chapter IX.—Life in Mulberry 
Street 


T was well that I stopped to make ex- 
planations before I took hold in my 
new office. Mighty -little time was left 
me after. What the fight was about to 
which I fell heir I have long since forgot- 
ten. Mulberry Street in those days was 
prone to such things. Somebody was 
always fighting somebody else for some 
fancied injury or act of bad faith in the 
gathering of the news. For the time 
being they all made common cause against 
the reporter of the “ Tribune,’ who also 
represented the local bureau of the Asso- 
ciated Press. They hailed the coming of 
“the Dutchman ” with. shouts of derision, 
and decided, I suppose, to finish me off 
while I was new. So they pulled them- 
selves together for an effort, and within a 
week I was so badly “beaten” in the 
Police Department, in the Health Depart- 
ment, in the Fire Department, the Coro- 
ner’s office, and the Excise Bureau, all of 
which it was my task to cover, that the 
manager of the Associated Press called 
me down town to look me over. He re- 
ported to the “ Tribune” that he did not 
think I would do: But Mr. Shanks told 
him to wait and see. In some way I heard 
of it, and that settled it that I was to win. 
I might be beaten in many a battle, but 
how could I lose the fight with a general 
like that ? 

And, indeed, in another week it was 
their turn to be called down to give an 
account of themselves. The “ Dutchman ”’ 
had stolen a march on them. I suppose 
it was to them a very astounding thing, 
yet it was perfectly simple. Their very 
Strength, as they held it to be, was their 
weakness. ‘They were a dozen against 
one,and each one of them took it for 
granted that the other eleven were attend- 
ing to business and that he need not exert 
himself overmuch. A good many years 
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after, I had that experience as a mem- 
ber of a board of twelve trustees, each 
one of whom had lent his name but not 
his work to the cause we were supposed 
to represent. When we met at the end 
of that season, and heard how narrow 
had been the escape from calamity due to 
utter lack of management, a good Meth- 
odist brother put in words what we were 
each and every one of us thinking about. 

‘ Brethren,” he said, “so far as I can 
make out, but for the interposition of a 
merciful Providence we should all be in 
jail, as we deserve. Let us pray!” 

I think that prayer was more than lip- 
service with most of us. I know that I 
registered a vow that I would never again 
be trustee of anything without trusteeing 
it in fact. And I have kept the vow. 

But to return to Mulberry Street. The 
immediate result of this first victory of 
mine was a whirlwind onslaught on me, 
fiercer than anything that had gone before. 
I expected it and met it as well as I could, 
holding my own after a fashion. When, 
from sheer exhaustion, they let up to see 
if I was still there, I paid them back with 
two or three ‘beats ” I had stored up for 
the occasion. And then we settled down 
to the ten years’ war for the mastery, out 
of which I was to come at last fairly the 
victor, and with the only renown I have 
ever coveted or cared to have, that of 
being the best reporter in Mulberry Street. 
I have so often been asked in later years 
what my work was there,’ and how I 
found there the point of view from which 
I wrote my books, that I suppose f shall 
have to go somewhat into the details of it. 

The police reporter on a newspaper, 
then, is the one who gathers and handles 
all the news that means trouble to some 
one: the murders, fires, suicides, rob- 
berries, and all that sort, before it gets into 
court. He has an office in Mulberry 

1[ say was, only in the last twelvemonth have I 
asped Mr. Dana’s meaning in calling his reporters 


is ““ young men.” They need to be that. I, for one, 
have grown too old. 
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Street, across from Police Headquarters, 


~ where he receives the first intimation of 


the trouble through the precinct reports. 
Or else he does not receive it. ‘The police 
do not like to tell the public of a robbery 


or a safe “‘ cracking,” for instance. They . 


claim that it interferes with the erds of 
justice. What they really mean is that it 
brings ridicule or censure upon them to 
have the public know that they do not 
catch every thief, or even most of them. 
‘They would like that impression to go 
out, for police work is largely a game-of 
bluff. Here, then, is an opportunity ‘for 
the “beats”? I speak of. ‘The reporter 
who, through acquaintance, friendship, or 
natural detective skill, can get that which 
itis the policy of the police to conceal 
from him, wins. It may seem to many a 
reader a matter of no great importance if 
a man should miss a safe-burglary for his 
paper; but reporting is a business, a very 
exacting one at that, and if he will 
stop a moment and think what it 1s he 
instinctively looks at first in his morning 
paper, even if he has schooled himself not 
to read it through, he will see it differ- 
ently. The fact is that it is all a great 
human drama in which these things are 
the acts that mean grief, suffering, revenge 
upon somebody, loss or gain. The reporter 
who is behind the scenes sees the tumult 
of passions, and not rarely a human hero- 
ism that redeems all the rest. It is his 
task so to portray it that we can all see 
its meaning, or at all events catch the 
human drift of it, not merely the foulness 
and the reek of blood. If he can do that, 
he has performed a signal service, and his 
murder story may easily come to speak 
more eloquently to the minds of thousands 
than the sermon preached to a hundred in 
the church on Sunday. 

Of the advantages that smooth the 
way to news-getting I had none. I was a 
stranger, and I was never distinguished 
for detective ability. But good hard work 
goes a long way toward making up for 
lack of genius; and I mentioned only one 
of the opportunities for getting ahead of my 
opponents. ‘They were lying all about us. 
Any seemingly innocent slip sent out from 
the police telegraph office across the 
way recording a petty tenement-house fire 
might hide a fire-bug, who always makes 
shuddering appeal to our fears; the find- 
ing of John Jones sick and destitute in 


the street meant, perhaps, a story full of 
the deepest pathos. Indeed, I can think 
of a dozen now that did. 1 see before 
me, as though it were yesterday, the deso- 
late Wooster Street attic, with wind and 
rain sweeping through the bare room in 
which lay dying a French nobleman of 


proud and ancient name, the last of his 


house. He was one of my early triumphs. 
New York is a queer town. ‘The grist of 
every hopper in the world comes to it. I 
shall not soon forget the gloomy tenement 
in Clinton Street where that day a poor 
shoemaker had shot himself. His name, 
Struensee, had brought me over. I knew 
there could not be such another. ‘That 
was where ‘my Danish birth stood me in 
good stead. 1 knewthe story of Christian 
VII.’s masterful minister; of his fall and 
trial on the charge of supplanting his 
master in the affections of the young and 
beautiful Queen, sister of George III. 
Very old men told yet, when I was a boy, 
of that dark day when the proud head fell 
under the executioner’s ax in the castle 
square—dark for the people whose cham- 
pion Struensee had tried to be. My mother 
was born and reared in the castle at Elsi- 
nore where the unhappy Queen, disgraced 
and an outcast, wrote on the window- 
pane of her prison cell: ‘‘ Lord, keep me 
innocent ; make others great.” It was all 
a familiar story to me,.and when I sat 
beside that dead shoemaker and, looking 
through his papers, read there that the 
tragedy of a hundred years before was his 
family story, I knew that I held in my 
hands the means of paying off all accumu- 
lated scores to date. 

Did I settle in full? Yes, I did. I 
was in a fight not of my own choosing, 
and I was well aware that my turn was 
coming. I hit as hard as I knew how, 
and so did they. When I speak of *“tri- 
umphs,” it is professionally. There was 
no hard-heartedness about it. We did not 
gloat over the misfortunes we described. 
We were reporters, not ghouls. ‘There 
lies before me as I write a letter that came 
in the mail this afternoon from a woman 
who bitterly objects to my diagnosis of 
the reporter’s as the highest and noblest 
of all callings. She signs herself “a suf- 
ferer from reporters’ unkindness,” and 
tells me how in the hour of her deep 
afhiction they have trodden upon her 
heart. Can I not, she asks, encourage a 
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public:sentiment: that will make such re- 
porting disreputable? All my life I have 
tried to do so, and, in spite of the evidence 
of yellow journalism to the contrary, I 
think we are coming nearer to that ideal ; 
in other words, we are emerging from sav- 
agery. Striving madly for each other’s 
scalps as we were, I do not think that we 
scalped any one else unjustly. I know I 
did not. They were not particularly 
scrupulous, I am bound to say. In their 
rage and mortification at having under- 
estimated the enemy, they did things un- 
worthy of men and of reporters. They 
stole my slips in the telegraph office and 
substituted others that sent me off ona 
wild-goose chase to the farthest river wards 
in.the midnight hour, thinking so to tire 
me-out. But they did it once too often. 
I happened on a very important case on 
such a trip, and made the most of it, tele- 
graphing down a column or more about it 
from the office, while the enemy watched 
me helplessly from the headquarters stoop 
across the way. When the report came 
in from the precinct at 2 a.M., it was too 
late for their papers, for there were no 
telephones in those days. I had the only 
telegraph wire. After that they gave up 
such tricks, and the ‘“ Tribune” saved 
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many cab fares at night; for there were 
no elevated railroads, either, in those days, 
or electric or cable cars. 

On the other hand, this enterprise of 
ours was often of the highest service to 
the public. When, for instance, in follow- 
ing up a case of destitution and illness 
involving a whole family, I, tracing back 
the origin of it, came upon a party at which 
ham sandwiches had been the bill of fare, 
and upon looking up the guests found 
seventeen of the twenty-five sick with 
identical symptoms, it required no medical 
knowledge, but merely the ordinary infor-. 
mation and training of the reporter, to 
diagnose trichinosis. ‘The seventeen had 
half a dozen different doctors, who, know- 
ing nothing of party or ham, were helpless 
and saw only cases of rheumatism or such 
like. I called as many of them as I could 
reach together that night, introduced 
them to one another and to my facts, and 
asked them what they thought then. What 
they thought made a sensation in my 


paper the next morning, and practically 


decided the fight, though the enemy was 
able to spoil my relish for the ham by 
reporting the poisoning of a whole family 
with a dish of depraved smelt while I was 
chasing up the trichina. However, I had 
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my revenge. I walked in that afternoon 
upon Dr. Cyrus Edson at his microscope 
surrounded by my adversaries, who be- 
sought him to deny my story. ‘The doctor 
looked quizzically at them and made 
reply: - 

‘‘T would like to oblige you, boys, but 
how I can do it with those fellows squirm- 
ing under the microscope I don’t see. I 
took them from the flesh of one of the 
patients who was sent to Trinity Hospital 
to-day. Look at them yourself.”’ 

He winked at me, and, peering into his 
microscope, I saw my diagnosis more 
than confirmed.. There were thousands 
of the little beasts curled up and burrow- 
ing in the speck of tissue. The unhappy 
patient died that week. 

I might fill many pages with such 
stories, but I shall not attempt it. Do 
they seem mean and trifling in the retro- 
spect? Not at all. They were my work, 
and I liked it. Besides, I got a good deal 
of fun out of it from time to time. I 
mind Dr. Bryant’s parrot story. Dr. 
Joseph D. Bryant was Health Commis- 
sioner at the time, and though we rarely 
agreed about anything—there is some- 
thing curious about that; that the men | 
have thought most of were quite often 
those with whom I disagreed ordinarily 
about everything—I can say truly that 


there have been few better Health Com- 


AT THE “TRIBUNE” POLICE BUREAU IN 


MULBERRY STREET 


missioners, and none for whom I have 
had a more hearty respect and liking. 
Dr. Bryant especially hated _ reporters. 
He was built that way ; he disliked noto- 
riety for himself and his friends, and 
therefore, when one of these complained 
of a neighbor’s parrot to the Health De- 
partment, he gave strict orders that the 
story was to be guarded from the report- 
ers, and particularly from me, who had 
grieved him more than once by publishing 
things which, in his opinion, I ought to 
have said nothing about. I heard of it 
within the heur, and promptly set my wit 
against the Doctor’s to unearth the parrot. 

But it would not come out. Dig as I 
might, I could not get at it. I tried 
every way, while the Doctor laughed in his 
sleeve and beamed upon me. At last, in 
desperation, I hit upon a bold plan. I 
would get it out of the Doctor himself. I 
knew his hours for coming to Sanitary 
Headquarters—from his clinics, I sup- 
pose. He always came up the stairs 
absorbed in thought, noticing nothing that 
passed. I waylaid him in the turn of the 
dark hall; and before he had time to think 
plumped at him an— 

‘Oh, Doctor ! about that parrot of your 
friend—er-er, oh! what was his name ?’’ 

‘‘ Alley,”’ said the Doctor, mechanically, 


‘and went in, only half hearing what I 


I made for the city directory. 
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said. 
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There were four Alleys in it. In an hour 
I had located my man, and the next morn- 
ing’s * Tribune” had a column account 
of the tragedy of the parrot. 

The Doctor was very angry. He went 
to Headquarters and summoned me sol- 
emnly before the assembled Board. The 
time had come, he said, to have an expla- 
nation from me as to who it was that gave 
me information against orders and the 
public interest. Evidently there was a 
traitor in camp, by whatever means I had 
procured his treachery. 

In vain did I try to show the Doctor 
how unprofessional my conduct would be 
in betraying my informant, even how 
contemptible. He was inexorable. This 
time I should not escape, nor my accom- 
plice either. Out with it, and at once. 
With a show of regretful resignation, I 
gave in. For once I would break my rule 
and “tell on” my informant. I thought I 
detected a slight sneer on the Doctor’s lip 
as he said that was well; for he was a 
gentleman, every inch of him, and I know 
he hated me for telling. The other Com- 
missioners looked grave. 


me the parrot story was—you, Dr. Bryant.” 
The Doctor sat bolt upright with a jerk. 
“No bad jokes, Mr. Riis,” he _ said. 
‘ Who gave you the story ?” 

“ Why, you did. Don’t you remember?” 
And I told how I waylaid him in the hall. 
His face, as the narrative ran on, was a 
study. Anger, mirth, offended pride, 
struggled there; but the humor of the 
thing got the upper hand in the end, and 
the one who laughed loudest in the Board 
room was Dr. Bryant himself. In my 
soul I believe that he was not a little 
relieved, for under a manner of much 
sternness he had the tenderest of hearts. 

But it was not always I who came out 
ahead in the daily encounters which made 
up the routine of my day. It was an im- 
portant part of my task to be on such 
terms with the heads of departments that 
they would talk freely to us so that we 
might know in any given case, or with 
reference to the policy of the department, 
“where we were at.” I do not mean 
talk for publication. It is a common 
mistake of people who know nothing 
about the newspaper profession — that 
reporters flit about public men like so 
many hawks, seizing upon what they can 


_gamble with it for a stake. 


“ Well, then,” I said, “‘ the man who gave - 
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find to publish as their lawful prey. No 
doubt there are such guerrillas, and they 
have occasionally more than justified their 
existence; but, as appiied to the staff 
reporters of a great newspaper, nothing 
could be further from the truth. The 
department reporter has his field as care- 
fully laid out for him every day as any 
physician who starts out on his route, and 
within that field, if he is the right sort of 
man, he is friend, companion, and often 
counselor to the officials with whom he 
comes in contact—always supposing that 
he is not fighting them in open war. He 
may serve a Republican paper and the 
President of the Police Board may be a 
Democrat of Democrats; yet in the pri- 
vacy of his office he will talk as freely to 
the reporter as if he were his most inti- 
mate party friend, knowing that he will 
not publish what is said in confidence. 
This is the reporter’s capital, without which 
he cannot in the long run do business. 

I presume he is sometimes tempted to 
I remember 
well when the temptation came to me once 
after a quiet hour with Police Commis- 
sioner Matthews, who had been telling me 
the inside history of an affair which just 
then was setting the whole town by the 
ears. I told him that I thought I should 
have to print it; it was too good to keep. ~ 
No, it wouldn’t do, he said. I knew well 
enough he was right, but I insisted; the 
chance was too good a one to miss. Mr. 
Matthews shook his head. He was an 
invalid, and was taking his daily treatment 
with an electrical battery while we talked 
and smoked. He warned me laughingly 


against the consequences of what I pro- 


posed to do, and changed the subject. 

“Ever try these?” he said, giving me 
the handles. I took them, unsuspecting, 
and felt the current tingle in my finger- 
tips. ‘The next instant it gripped me like 
a vise. I squirmed with pain. 

“ Stop!’ I yelled, and tried to throw 
the things away; but my hands crooked 
themselves about them like a bird’s claws 
and held them fast. They would not let . 
go. I looked at the Commissioner. He 
was studying the battery leisurely, and 
slowly pulling out the plug that increased 
the current. 

“For mercy’s sake, stop!” I called to 
him. He looked up inquiringly. 

“About that interview, now,” he 
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THE POLICEMAN WHO BLOCKED HIS WAY DID NOT” 
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drawled. “Do you think you ought to 
print—”’ 

“Wow, wow! Let go, I tell you!” It 


hurt dreadfully. He pulled the thing out 
another peg. 

“You know it wouldn’t do, really. 
Now, if—” He made asif to still further 
increase the current. I surrendered. 

“Let up,’ I begged, “and I will not 
say a word. Only let up.” 

He set me free. 
once in all the years I knew him, but now 
and again he would offer me, with a dry 
smile, the use of his battery as “‘ very good 
for the health.” I always declined with 
thanks. 

I got into Mulberry Street at what might 
well be called the heroic age of police re- 


porting. It rang still with the echoes of the. 
unfathomed Charley Ross mystery. That 


year occurred the Stewart grave robbery 
and the Manhattan Bank burglary—three 
epoch-making crimes that each in its way 
made a sensation such as New York has 
not known since. For though Charley 
Ross was stolen in Philadelphia, the search 
for him centered in the metropolis. The 
three-million-dollar burglary within -the 
shadow of Police Headquarters gave us 
Inspector Byrnes, who broke up the old 
gangs of crooks and drove those whom he 
did not put in jail over the sea to ply 
their trade in Europe. The Stewart grave 
robbery ended the career of the ghouls, 
and the Charley Ross case put a stop to 
child-stealing for a generation, by making 
those crimes unprofitable. The public ex- 
citement was sogreat that it proved impos- 
sible for the thieves to deliver the goods 
and effect the exchange for ransom. At 
intervals for years these cases kept turning 
up in one new phase or another. You 
could never tell where to look for them. 
Indeed, I have to thank the Stewart ghouls 
for the first public recognition that came 
to me in those early years of toil. Of all 
the mysteries that ever vexed a reporter’s 
soul, that was the most agonizing. The 
police, most of the time, were as much in 
the dark as the rest of us, and nothing 
was to be got from that source. Heaven 
knows I tried. In our desperation we 
caught at every straw. One stormy night 
in the hottest of the excitement Judge 
Hilton, who had offered the $50,000 
reward for the stolen body on behalf of 
Mrs. Stewart, went to Headquarters and 


He never spoke of it 
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stayed an hour in the detective office. 


~Whei he came out, he was attended by 


two of the ablest detectives. Clearly 
something. big was on foot. They were 
just like so many sphinxes, and went 
straight to the carriage that waited at the 
Mulberry Street door. I do not know 
how it ever entered my head ; perhaps it 
didn’t at all, but was just done mechani- 
cally. The wind had blown out the lamp 
on the steps, and the street was in pro- - 
found darkness. As they stepped into 
the carriage, I, with only the notion in my 
head that here was news which must be 
got somehow, went in last and sank down 
in the vacant seat, pulling the door to 
after me. ‘The carriage went on. To 
my intense relief, it rounded the corner. 
I was undiscovered! But at that moment 
it came to a sudden stop. An invisible 
hand opened the door, and, grasping my 
collar, gently but firmly propelied me into 
the street and dropped me there. Then 
the carriage went on. Not a word had 
been spoken. ‘They understood and so 
did I. It was enough. 

But, as I said, I had my revenge. It 
came when the opposition reporters, be- 
lieving the mystery to be near its solution, 
entered into a conspiracy to forestall it 
and deliberately invented the lines of the 
coming dénouement. Day by day they 
published its progress ‘ upon the author- 
ity of a high official”? who never existed, 
announcing that behind each one of the 
grave-robbers ‘stood a detective with 
uplifted hand ” ready to arrest him when 
the word was given. It was truly the 
dawn of yellow journalism. With such 
extraordinary circumstantiality were the 
accounts given that for once my office 
wavered in its faith in me. If I turned 
out to be wrong, I was given to under- 
stand, my career on the “ Tribune” would 
be atanend. I slept little or none during 
that month of intense work and excite- 
ment, but spent my days as my nights 
sifting every scrap of evidence. ‘There 
was nothing to justify the stories, and I 
maintained in my paper that they were 
lies. Mr. Shanks himself left the city 
desk and came up to work with us. His 
head, too, would fall, we heard, if his faith 
in the police office had been misplaced. 
The bubble burst at last, and, as I expected, 
there was nothing init. The “ Tribune” 
was justified. The other reporters were 
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* THEN THE CARRIAGE WENT ON ” 
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fined or suspended. I was officially bul- 
letined in the office as the man whose 
work had done much to “make _ the 
‘Tribune’ police reports the best in the 
city.” I have that bulletin yet. My 
salary was raised, but that was of less 
account. We had saved the day and the 
desk. After that it was not all pulling 
up-stream in Mulberry Street. Nothing 
in this world succeeds like success. 

Before that I had been once suspended 
myself for missing something in this very 
case. I was not to blame, and therefore 
was angry and refused to make explana- 
tions. That night, as I sat sulking in my 
home in Brooklyn, a big warehouse fire 
broke out down-town. From our house 
on the hill I watched it grow beyond con- 
trol, and knew that the boys were hard put 
to it. It was late,and as I thought of the 
hastening hours the police reporter got 
the better of the man, and I hurried down 
to take a hand. When inthe small hours 
of the morning I turned up in the office 
to write the story, the night editor eyed 
me curiously. 

“T thought, Riis, you were suspended,” 
he said. For a moment I wavered, smart- 
ing under the injustice of it all. But my 
note-book reminded me. 

“Tam,” I said, “and when I am done 
with this I am going home till you send 
forme. But this fire—can I havea desk?” 

The night editor got up and came over 
and shook hands. ‘“ Take mine,” he 
said. ‘ There! take it!” 

They sent for me the next day. 


It is not to be supposed that all this 
was smooth sailing. Along with the 
occasional commendations for battles won 
against “the mob” went constant and 
grievous complaints of the editors supplied 
by the Associated Press, and even by some 
in my own office now and then, of my 
“style.” It was very bad, according to 
my critics, altogether editorial and pre- 
suming, and not to be borne. So I was 
warned that I must mend it and give the 
facts, sparing comments. By that I sup- 
pose they meant that I must write, not 
what I thought, but what they probably 
might think, of the news. But, good or 
bad, I could write in no other way, and 
kept right on. Not that I think, by any 
manner of means, that it was the best way, 
but it was mine. And goodness knows I 
had no desire to be an editor.’ I have 
not now. I prefer to be a reporter and 
deal with the facts to being an editor and 
lying about them. In the end the com- 
plaints died out.- | suppose I was given 
up as hopeless. 

Perhaps there had crept into my reports 
too much of my fight with the police. For 
by that time I had included them in “ the 
opposition.”” ‘They had not been friendly 
from the first, and it was best so. I had 
them all in front then, and an open enemy 
is better any day than a false friend who 
may stab you in the back. In the quarter 
of a century since, I have seldom been on 
any other terms with the police. I mean 
with the heads of them. The rank and 


file, the man with the night-stick as Roose- 
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velt liked to call him, is all right, if prop- 
erly led. He has rarely been properly 
led. So it may be that, in that respect 
at least, my reports might have been tem- 
pered somewhat to advantage. ‘Though 
I don’t know. I prefer, after all, to have 
it out, all out. And it did come out and 
my mind was relieved; which was some- 
thing. 

Speaking of night-sticks reminds me of 
seeing General Grant in his to my mind 
greatest hour, the only time he was ever 
beaten, and bya policeman. I told his 
son, Fred Grant, of it when he became a 
Police Commissioner in the nineties, but 
I do not think he appreciated it. He 
was not cast in his great father’s moid. 
The occasion I refer to was after the Gen- 
eral’s second term in the Presidency. 
He was staying at the Fifth Avenue Hotel 
when one morning the Masonic Temple 
was burned. The fire-line was drawn 
half-way down the block toward Fifth 
Avenue, but the police were much ham- 
pered by the crowd, and were out of 
patience when I, standing by, saw a man 
in a great ulster with head buried deep in 
the collar, a cigar sticking straight out, 
coming down the street from the hotel. 
I recognized him at sight as General Grant. 
The policeman who blocked his way did 
not. He grabbed -him by the collar, 
swung him about, and, hitting him a re- 
sounding whack across the back with his 
club, yelled out: 

* What’s the matter with you? Don’t 
you see the fire lines? Chase yourself 
out of here, and be quick about it.” 

The General said never a word. He 
did not stop to argue the matter. He 
had run up against a sentinel, and when 
stopped went the other way. That was 
all. The man had a right to be there; 
he had none. I was never so much an 
admirer of Grant as. since that day. It 
was true greatness. A smaller man would 
have made a row, stood upon his dignity, 
and demanded the punishment of the 
policeman. As for him, there was proba- 
bly never so badly frightened a policeman 
when I told him whom he had.clubbed. 
I will warrant he did not sleep for a week, 
fearing all kinds of things. No need of 


it. Grant probably never gave him a 


thought. | 
And now that this chapter, somewhat 
against my planning, has become wholly 
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the police reporter’s, I shall have to bring 
up my cause celebre, though that came a 
long while after my getting into Mulberry 
Street. I shall not have so good an oppor- 
tunity again. It was the occasion of the 
last of my many battles for the mastery ; 
but, more than that, it illustrates very well 
that which I have been trying to describe 
as a reporter’s public function. We had 
been for months in dread of a cholera 
scourge that summer, when, mousing about 
the Health Department one day, I picked 
up the weekly analysis of the Croton water 
and noticed that there had been for two 
weeks past “a trace of nitrites”’ in the 
water. I asked the department chemist 
what itwas. He gave an evasive answer, 
and my curiosity was at once aroused. 
There must be no unknown or doubtful 
ingredient in the water supply of a city of 
two million souls. Like Cesar’s wife, it 
must be above suspicion. Within an 
hour I had learned that the nitrites meant 
in fact that there had been at one time 
sewage contamination ; consequently that 
we were face to face with a most grave 
problem. How had the water become 
polluted, and who guaranteed that it was 
not in that way even then, with the black 
death threatening to cross the ocean from 
Europe? 

I sounded the warning in my paper, 
then the “ Evening Sun,” counseled the 
people to boil the water pending further 
discoveries, then took my camera and 
went up in the watershed. I spent a 
week there, following to its source every 
stream that discharged into the Croton 
River and photographing my evidence 
wherever I found it. When I told my 
story in print, illustrated with the pictures, 
the town was astounded. ‘The Board of 
Health sent inspectors to the watershed, 
who reported that things were worse a 
great deal than I had said. Populous 
towns sewered directly into our drinking- 
water. ‘There was not even a pretense at 
decency. The people bathed and washed 
their dogs in the streams. The public 
town dumps were on their banks. ‘The 
rival newspapers tried to belittle the evil 
because their reporters were _ beaten. 
Running water purifies itself, they said. 
So it does, if it runs far enough and long 
enough. I put that matter to the test. 
Taking the case of a town some sixty 
miles out of New York, one of the worst 
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offenders, I ascertained from the engineer 
of the water-works how long it ordinarily 
took to bring water from the Sodom reser- 
voir just beyond down to the housekeepers’ 
faucets in the city. Four days, I think it 
was. Then I went to the doctors and 
asked them how many days a vigorous 
cholera bacillus might live and multiply 
in running water. About seven, said they. 
My case was made. ‘There was needed 
but a single case of the dreaded scourge 
in any one of a dozen towns or villages 
that were on the line of travel from the 
harbor in which half a shipload were 
under quarantine, to put the metropolis at 
the mercy of an inconceivable calamity. 

There was in all this no attempt at 
sensation. 
could see for himself. ‘The health inspec- 
tors’ report clinched the matter. The 
newspapers editorially abandoned their 
reporters to ridicule and their fate. The 
city had to purchase a strip of land along 
the streams wide enough to guard against 
direct pollution. It cost millions of dol- 
lars, but it was the merest trifle to what a 
cholera epidemic would have meant to 
New York in loss of commercial prestige, 
let alone human lives. The contention 
over that end of it was transferred to 
Albany, where the politicians took a hand. 
What is there they do not exploit? Years 
after, meeting one of them who knew my 
share in it, he asked me, with a wink and 
a confidential shove, “how much I got out 
of it.” When I told him “nothing,” I 
knew that upon my own statement he 
took me for either a liar or a fool, the last 
being considerably the worse of the two 
alternatives. 

In all of this battlesome account I have 


said nothing about the biggest fight of all. 


I had that with myself. In the years that 


had passed I had never forgotten the _ 


sergeant in the Church Street police sta- 
tion, and my dog. It is the kind of thing 
you do not get over. Way back in my 
mind there was the secret thought, the 
day I went up to Mulberry Street, that my 
time was coming at last. And now it had 
come. I had a recognized place at Head- 
_ quarters, and place in the police world 
means power, more or less. ‘The backing 
of the “ Tribune ” had given me influence. 
More, I had conquered myself in my fights 
with the police. Enough foz revenge! 


At the thought I flushed with anger. It 
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It was simple fact, as any one © 
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has power yet to make my blood boil, the 
thought of that night in the station-house. 

It was then my great temptation came, 
No doubt the sergeant was still there. 
If not, I could find him. He was a Ger- 
man and easy to locate. I knew the day 
and hour when it all happened. They 
were burned into my brain. I had only 
to turn to the department records to find 
out who made out the returns on that 
October morning while I was walking the 
weary length of the trestle-work bridge 
across Raritan Bay, to have him within 
reach. There were a hundred ways in 
which I could hound him then, out of 
place and pay, even as he had driven me 
forth from the last poor shelter and caused 
my only friend to be killed. 

Speak not to me of the sweetness of 
revenge! Of all unhappy mortals the 
vengeful man must be the most wretched. 
I suffered more in the anticipation of 
mine than ever I had when smarting 
under the injury, grievous as the memory 
of it-is to me even now. Day after day I 
went across the street to begin the search. 
For hours I lingered about the record 
clerk’s room where they kept the old 
station-house blotters, unable to tear 
myself away. Once I even had the one 
from Church Street in Octeber, 1870, in 
my hands; but I did not open it. Even 
as I held it I saw another and a better way. 
I would kill the abuse, not the man who 
was but the instrument and the victim of 
it. For never was parody upon Christian 
charity more corrupting to human mind 
and soul than the frightful abomination of 
the police lodging-house, sole provision 
made by the municipality for its homeless 
wanderers. Within a year I have seen 
the process in full operation in Chicago, 
have heard a sergeant in the Harrison 
Street station there tell me, when my in- 
dignation found vent in angry words, that 
they ‘“ cared less for those men and women 
than for the cur dogs in the street.” —_Ex- 
actly so! My sergeant was of the same 
stamp. Those dens, daily association 
with them, had stamped him. ‘Then and 
there I resolved to wipe them out, bodily, 
if God gave me health and strength. And 
I put the book away quick and never saw 
it again. I do not know till this day who 
the sergeart was, and I am glad I do not. 
It is better so. 

Of what I did to carry out my purpose, 
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and how it was done, I must tell here- 
after. It was the source and beginning 
of all the work which justifies the writing 
of these pages ; and among all the things 
which I have been credited with doing 
since it is one of the few in which I really 
bore a strong hand. And yet it was not 
mine which finally wrought that great 
work, but a stronger and better than 
mine, Theodore Roosevelt’s. Even while 
writing this account we together drove in 
the last nail in the coffin of the bad old 
days, by persuading the Charter Revision 
Commission to remove from the organic 
law of the city the clause giving to the 
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police the care of vagrants, which was the 


cause of it all. It had remained over in 
the Charter of the Greater New York in 
spite of our protests. It was never the 
proper business of the police to dispense 
charity. They have their hands full with 
repressing crime. It is the mixing of the 
two that confuses standards and makes 
trouble without end for those who receive 
the “charity,” and even more for those 
who dispense it. You cannot pervert the 
first and finest of human instincts without 
corrupting.men: witness my sergeant in 
Church Street and his Chicago brother. 
[TO BE CONTINUED] 


The Jubilee 


Young Men’s Christian Associations 
By James M. Whiton 


Convention 


HE Boston Jubilee of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, of 
which The Outlook gave some 
account last month, makes legitimate a 
glance at some notable historical parallels 
in the history of religious organizations. 
During the recent centuries three of the 
most influential religious organizations 
the world has seen have been born of 
youthful enthusiasm blended with tireless 
energy and administrative genius. Fora 
parallel to this we shall vainly search the 
annals of the ancient world, in which young 
men waiting for their elders to speak felt 
as Elihu in presence of Job’s older friends: 
I am young, and ye are very old ; 
Wherefore I held back, and durst not show 
you mine opinion. 
It is further noteworthy that these three 
organizations were born on the opposite 
sides of the English Channel, in the lands 
which have been the chief centers of 
revolutionary ideas in the modern world. 
In 1534, on the hill of Montmartre at 
Paris, Ignatius Loyola with five young 
friends organized the Society of Jesus, the 
redoubtable janizaries of the Roman 


Pontiff. Before Loyola’s death the Jesuits 
had planted their missions in all quarters 
of the globe, and were inculcating their 
principles in the palaces and universities 
of Europe. 

In 1729 Charles and John Wesley 
joined with two others, Oxford students 
like themselves, to cultivate personal 
religion by united prayer and Bible study. | 
Of this association, never exceeding thirty 
members during their -college life, the 
Methodist churches are the offspring, with 
some twenty millions of members and 
adherents in all parts of the world. ° 

In 1844 George Williams, a young man 
of twenty-three, one of eighty or more 
assistants in a London draper’s business, 
of which he now has long been the pro- 
prietor, became deeply concerned for the 
religious and moral condition of his com- 
rades and other young men coming from 
the country to the city without the steady- 
ing influences of Christian friendship in 
the midst of new temptations. He was 
the leading spirit in forming, on June 6 
of that year, a “Society for Improving. 
the Spiritual Condition of Young Men 
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SIR GEORGE WILLIAMS 


lounder of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
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_ Engaged inthe Drapery and other Trades.” 
This. Society was, the child. of: earnest 
prayer, the result arrived at by.a._ series of 

_prayer-meetings in the bedrooms of_ its 
formers.. Four weeks later, July 
adopted the ‘name.of the Young. Men’s 
Christian Association. In 1894 it cele- 
brated its fiftieth anniversary in London 
with a great assembly of delegates repre- 
senting twenty-six nations. And yet so 
tardily was its importance recognized 

that in the first edition of the American 


Cyclopeedia,.in a volume dated 1863, there 


is no mention of. it. The recognition, 
. though tardy, has been abundant. The 
founder, now Sir George Williams, has 
been knighted by the Queen as “a peace- 
ful, hero;” the French Government has 
conferred on him a medal of honor; the 
Corporation of . London has_ bestowed 
on him the freedom of the city ; the chief 
men of the Churchand the State assemble 
on the jubilee platform. 

Seven years after its organization was 
effected in London the parent Association 
had multiplied to twenty-four in various 
parts of the country. Accounts of. its 
success attracted imitation on this side 
the sea, and similar Associations were 
formed independently, but almost. simul- 
taneously, in Montreal and Boston during 
December, 1851. The memorial tablet 
unveiled during the jubilee week in_the 
Old South Meeting-House commemorates 
the formation of the Boston society in the 
Old South Chapel. A similar tablet has 
been placed_on the site of the St. Helen 
Street Baptist Church in Montreal, where 
the first Canadian Association was organ- 
ized. | 

Rapid was the ensuing development. 
The next three- years. witnessed the for- 
mation of twenty-five Associations in 
various parts of our country. The basis 
of membership adopted by the founder, 
who restricted it to men evidently con- 
verted to Christ, was adhered to in all 
these by the provision that all active mem- 
bers and officers must belong to some 
evangelical church ’”—an associate non- 
voting membership being constituted of 
others. ‘This was reaffirmed, after con- 
siderable agitation, by the International 
Convention held in Portland in 1869, and 
the term “evangelical” was also strin- 
gently defined by acreed-formula, of which 
the final article was “everlasting pun- 
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-American. initiative. 


what was then called the 
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- dshment.” 


It still. continues to. be the 
rule, but indications -are not wanting that 


- rigor ,may .not- always hold. Some 


Associations have already mitigated it 
by admitting to. membership on the basis 
of good character, while .restricting the 
choice of officers or directors to persons 
who are members of some “ Christian 
church.”’ 

While our country received the ASSo- 
ciation, like all our other. religious insti- 
tutions, from the Old World, the develop- 
ment of the Association throughout the 
whole world has been largely affected by 
The American type 
of methods and operations has_ been 
generally accepted by Associations in 
other countries as most effective and 
desirable. On June 7, 1854, ten years 
and a day after the foundation of 
the parent society in London, the impor- 
tant step was taken which ‘placed the 
American Associations in the lead. . Ata 
convention held by them in Buffalo an 
alliance was effected, bringing all the 
Canadian and American Associations un- 
der the direction of one executive com- 
mittee, and providing for annual conven- 
tions in promotion of a co-operative work, 
This effective co-ordination of widely 
diffused and independent activities in 
American 
Confederation ” was initiated by the efforts 
of Mr., afterwards the Rev., William 
Chauncy Langdon. A further advance 
of the co-ordinating movement was effect- 
ed by the convening at Paris the next 
year of the first international convention. 
Already the American and Canadian 
Associations, though comprising but one- 
ninth of the 329 societies then existing, 
enrolled seven-fifteenths of the total mem- 
bership. This lead is maintained to-day, 
when the North American group, with 
barely twenty-four per cent. of the total 
number of 6,219 societies, enrolls fifty per 
cent. of the total membership, in round 
numbers 268,000. The Paris meeting 
was especially significant for its unani- 
mous declaration of the common basis of 
the Associations throughout the world. 
This, moved by a French delegate and 
solemnly adopted with prayer and thanks- 
giving, was in the following terms: 


The Young Men’s Christian Associations 
seek to unite those young men who, regarding 
Jesus Christ as their God and Saviour accord- 
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ROBERT ROSS McBURNEY 
: For forty years prominent in the New York Young Men's Christian Association. 


ing to the Holy Scriptures, desire to be his 
disciples in their doctrine and in their life, and 
to associate their efforts for the extension of 
his kingdom among young men. 


Eleven years later another historic point 
was reached, when this co-ordination was 
succeeded by specialization. But in the 
meantime the Civil War, which thinned 
out the college class-rooms, had _ seri- 
ously depleted the Associations. In 1861 
there were 240 of these, with a mem- 


bership of 30,000. In 1866 there were 
but 90, with a membership of 15,500. 
But in the midst of this not unnatural 
decline a work of National importance was 
achieved, which attracted general admi- 
ration. In the United States Christian 
Commission the Associations did on a 
grand scale the work with which ona small 
scale they have made the public familiar 
during the Spanish War. Never in the 
world’s history had such a work been 
589 
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undertaken before as that which the Chris- 
tian Commission performed in its minis- 
trations to the spiritual and physical needs 
of the Union armies. More than five 
thousand of its angels of mercy went to 
the field, serving gratuitously in the dis- 
tribution of relief and supplies, nursing 
the sick, holding religious services, cir- 
culating good reading, and lending a hand 
everywhere. In this work, the center of 
which was in the New York Association, 
over six million dollars was raised and 
expended in the four years of war. 

It was at the International Convention 
of 1866, in Albany, that the era of spe- 
cialization began. Previously the work of 
the Association had been of a somewhat 
miscellaneous sort; it had been done by 
young men, but not for young men only, 
and it was felt by the leading minds that 
the condition of the highest effectiveness 
was in concentration upon a single object. 
The resolution was accordingly taken at 
Albany that Association work thenceforth 
should be for young men exclusively. 
The work which has of late years been 
undertaken for boys of twelve and up- 
wards, and has so rapidly developed that 
twenty secretaries are employed in it, is 
no real departure from this principle, but 
as important for its full effectiveness as 
the preparatory school is for the college. 
In inaugurating the new policy through 
which the Associations have realized their 
great success, the Rev. Henry C. Potter, 
now Bishop of New York, Mr. Cephas 
Brainerd, Chairman of the International 
Committee for twenty-five years afterward, 
and the great Secretary of the New York 
Association, Mr. R. R. McBurney, were 
largely influential. 

After the founder, George Williams, it 
would not be easy to name the man who 
has been more influential in the develop- 
ment of the Associations and their work 
than Secretary McBurney, of New York. 
In 1854, on the evening of his landing in 
the city, a friendless immigrant, he re- 
paired to the Association rooms on an 
upper floor at 659 Broadway. In 1862 
he was put in charge of the rooms. In 
1869 the Association’ moved into its pres- 
ent edifice, the original type of the Asso- 
ciation buildings throughout the world, in 
the planning of which he served on the 
building committee. In that building he 
organized the Association work on its 
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present comprehensive lines. His experi- 
ence, practical sagacity, and exclusive 
devotion to his work, for which he denied 
all other interests, made him a recognized 
leader of assemblies, national and inter- 
national, during the thirty-six years in 
which he served as General Secretary of 
the New York Association. At the same 
time his personal influence, directed by a 
profoundly religious as well as_ social 
spirit, ever seeking to deal with individuals 
in friendly intercourse, has molded the 
lives of hundreds whom he has helped 
upwards, and who associate him in grate- 
ful remembrance with all that they prize 
most. 

After the specializing of the work re- 
solved on at Albany, the organization was 
furtherimproved. State committees were 
soon formed; district committees subse- 
quently. After the Washington Conven- 
tion in 1871, the office of General Secre- 
tary was instituted, the ideal of which 
had been revealed in Mr. McBurney. At 
present there are 910 of these salaried 
managers, 714 of them in the United States 
and Canada. Now, the work, which had 
thus far been confined to young clerks 
and artisans in cities and towns, received 
two notable extensions. ‘The reclamation 
of a dissipated railroad employee issued 
in the formation at Cleveland, in 1872, of 
the railroad department of the Associa- 
tion in rooms at the Lake Shore station 
in that city. Its beneficent work soon 
commended it to the patronage of the 
companies. ‘The late Mr. Cornelius Van- 
derbilt effectively promoted it. A memo- 
rial of his interest in it is the commodious 
home which he erected for it near the 
Grand Central Station in New York City. 
This branch of the work is now going 
on at 161 stations in the United States 
and Canada. One can hardly name a 
better appreciated and more successful 
Christian undertaking for a special class 
of wage-earners. ‘The companies evinced 
their esteem for it by contributing, in 1900, 
the sum of $195,000 towards its expenses. 

Coincidently with this work, another 
extension was made in an opposite direc- 
tion. Associations had been formed in 
the State Universities of Michigan and 
Virginia as early as 1858, and by 1876 
there were twenty-five. . At the Louisville’ 
Convention, in 1877, the student depart- 
ment and the railroad department were 
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each committed to a supervising Secretary, 
and intercollegiate operations were soon 
Organized. At present the student depart- 
ment, which includes preparatory schools 
with those of the highest grade, is at work 
in 640 institutions. This has had a re- 
markable development, particularly in the 
summer conferences for Bible study, 
beginning at Mount Hermon, Mass., in 
1886, and now held at Northfield, Ashe- 
ville, N.C., and Lake Geneva, Wis. ; also 
in the. Student Volunteer Movement, in- 
augurated the same year, with its issue, in 
1895, in the World’s Christian Student 
Federation, now numbering 65,000 mem- 
bers in thirty countries. _ 

In the year following the organization 
of these two departments the Associations 
throughout the world were federated, as 
those on this continent had been in 1854. 
Cosmopolitan interests had thus far been 
cared for by the London office. But at 
the International Convention of 1878, 
held at Geneva, the Association work 
throughout the world was put in charge of 
a central committee, with a quorum of 
members in and near that city. The 
chairman of this committee is the Rev. 
Jean Edouard Barde, Professor of ‘heol- 
ogy in Geneva, who at the age of nineteen 
took part in the first International Con- 
vention at Paris. Its General Secretary 
is Colonel Charles Fermaud, who resigned 
from the Swiss army to accept this post. 
The three American members in the 
total number of thirty-two are Messrs. 
James Stokes, Cephas_ Brainerd, and 
Richard C. Morse, the latter being Honor- 


ary Secretary at the International Head-— 


quarters, 3 West Twenty-ninth Street, New 
York City. 

Such, in outline, has been the develop- 
ment of the system. Its comprehensive- 
ness is indicated by the forty-three Asso- 
ciations among North American Indians; 
its careful specialization appears in the 
training-schools at Springfield, Mass., and 
Chicago for the work of general secretaries 
and physical directors in the gymnastic 
department; the high quality of its 
educational work is seen in the accept- 
ance of its examination certificates by one 
hundred and eight colleges and technical 
schools; its hold on the confidence of 
practical men is evinced by the $21,000,000 
which have been contributed to erect its 
nearly four hundred buildings in the United 


States ; its religious catholicity is demon- 
strated by the fact, stated by Colonel 
McCook, that there are more Roman 


Catholics affiliated with its railroad branch 


than of any one of the chief Protestant 
denominations. 

The Boston jubilee took place at the 
thirty-fourth International Convention. 
The aged founder, unable to take the 
voyage, was worthily represented by his 
son, Mr. Howard Williams, the virtual 
head of a leading commercial house in 
London, and Vice-President of the Na- 
tional Council of the English Associations. 
With him was Lord Kinnaird, a London 
banker prominent in philanthropic move- 
ments, and an active promoter of Associa- 
tion work in many lands. ‘The Montreal 
Association, a few weeks older than its 
Boston “twin,” was nobly represented by 
its President; Mr. C. ‘T. Williams, its 
veteran Secretary, Mr. D. A. Budge, and 
Mr. Herbert B. Ames, a specialist in the 


city problems of the work. Among the 


foreign delegates were Colonel Fermaud, 
of Geneva, General Secretary of the Cen- 
tral International Committee; Baron Eber- 
hard von Rothkirch-Pathen, President of 
the Berlin Association; Dr. Geisendorf, 


| Secretary of the Marseilles Association, a 


versatile and brilliant leader in the work 
of the student department and in the 
World’s Christian Student Federation ; 
M. Siegfried, a- French Senator; Baron 
A. J. von Szilassy, President of the Asso- 
ciation in Budapest, Hungary, a leader in 
philanthropy and reform, and a member 
of the Imperial Diet; the Rev. A. H. 
da Silva, the foremost Protestant pastor 
in Portugal; Dr. do Couto, one of the 
founders of the Association at Rio de 
Janeiro in 1893, and its first President ; 
also Dr. Motoda, chairman of the Student 
Union in Japan, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and the head of 
the Protestant Episcopal College in Tokio. 
‘The presence also of two priests of the 
Greek Church, and of a delegate from 
India in his native garb, made the catho- 
lic and cosmopolitan character of the 
assemblage completely manifest. 

The Jubilee Exhibit of the varied forms 
of Association work, requiring for full 
presentation 95,000 square feet of space, 
strikingly displayed in detail what it 


' undertakes as a sort of university for an all- 


round culture of young manhood. Among 
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the numerous anniversary addresses, rem- 
iniscent, instructive, encouraging, and pro- 
phetic, those of Mr. Ames, of Montreal, 
and President Northrop, of Minneapolis, 
seemed specially significant. Speaking 
on ‘“ The Contribution of the Association 
toward the Solution of the City Problem,” 
Mr. Ames adverted to the recent reform, 
which had placed the government of 
Montreal in trustworthy hands for the first 
time in many years, as largely due to young 
men, many of them trained in the Asso- 
ciation. He held that in every Associa- 
tion there should be a “ coming-of-age 
course ” for the men about to cast their 
first ballot, in which the forms of govern- 
ment should be taught, and the ideals and 
duties of citizenship inculcated. Of ‘‘ The 
Contribution of the Association to the 


'Moral and Religious Life of the Colleges ”’ 


President Northrop said that it met the 


[6 July 


students’ greatest need by interesting 
them in the activities of ‘Christian life, — 
and thereby securing them from the par- 
alyzing invasion of agnosticism and un- 
belief. Referring to the restricted terms 
of membership adopted at Portland in 
1869, Dr. Northrop declared the time 
ripe for their enlargement. Young men 
should not be required to come into the 
Association through the churches, but 
should rather be taken into the churches 
through the Association. 

Dwight L. Moody has testified that he 
owed more to the Young Men’s Christian 
Association than to any other human 
agency. Had its half-century’s work ac- 
complished no more than to bring forward 
such a man, it would have justified its ex- 
istence. But hein his pre-eminence is but 
one among tens of thousands throughout 
the world who add their testimony to his. 


It a Woman Will 


By W. M. Raine 


4 ‘HE sky was heavy with rain and 
the air tasted of it, though none 
had yet fallen. All day Mount 

Rainier had been invisible behind the 
heavy clouds that were banked to the 
south. ‘Through occasional leafless trees 
left standing by the loggers a glimpse of 
the waters of Lake Washington showed 
black and gloomy. 

A man, young and vigorous, was clear- 
ing land at the summit of the first terrace 
from the lake. ‘The work was arduous, 
and the sweat poured from his grimy face, 
leaving black furrows behind. Occasion- 
ally he wiped the moisture from his fore- 
head with the sleeve of his blue jumper. 
It was hard, back-breaking, uninspiring 
drudgery, but his face at short intervals 
broke into a smile of supreme content. 

At those times Dick Nelson was think- 
ing of the future. He meant to set the 
five acres out in strawberries when he 
should get it cleared. Strawberries were 
a safe crop, and there was pretty fair 
money in them. He had fifteen hundred 
dollars in the bank. ‘The new house he 
was having built ought to be finished in a 
few weeks. He intended to stop there on 
the way home from the Anderson dance 
that night to ask Nellie Spencer if she 


would be its mistress. He was a modest 
enough young fellow, though not unduly 
so, and he had a pretty fair idea of what 
her answer would be. Already he was 
happy as a lark. When he steeled his 
muscles to cant great logs into place, it 
pleased him to think that it was for her. 
To toil from early morning till late night 
that she might find life easier was a joy. 
Whatever pleasure he had in life was 
connected with her. All his activities 
radiated from her, directly or indirectly, 
and came back to her in the end. Dick | 
Nelson had begun to discover that a 
man’s happiness must always be associ- 
ated with a woman, and that he must find 
his happiness in making hers. 

A penetrating drizzle began to fall, and 
wrapped the earth in a cold, dismal man- 
tle of mist. Dick finished boring the 
hole he had started in the great fir stump. 


He ran a straight willow switch down to 


see that the opening connected with the 
sloping draught-hole from above. Then 
he brought some hot coals made from a 
live alder-shoot and dropped them into 
the resinous auger-flue. Presently the 
black, tarry smoke poured out from the 
heart of the pitchy stump—an indication 
that the self-feeding furnace which would 
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obviously just returned from Seattle on 


eventually ge the remains of the fir 
had taken hold. 

Dick put his ax and cross-cut saw far 
under a fallen tree, that the rain might not 
reach them. Before leaving for the night 
he made the round of his fires to see that 
all were still burning well.. A dozen log 
piles and as many immense stumps threw 
- out great tongues of flame which defied 
the gentle drizzle. Here and there Nelson 
swung a log further into the fire with his 
canthook, or carried a shoveiful of coals 
to fire another pile of brush and logs. On 
the horse which he had used to drag the 
logs into piles and to root up loosened 
stumps he rode home side-fashion to his 
shack. 

His overalls, jumper, and_ shapeless 
felt hat, pinched in approved Western 
style, were all grimy from contact with 
charred logs. The pores of his skin were 
filled with fine charcoal dust, and a great 
black mark streaked his face from ear to 
chin. His hands were like those of a 
sweep for color, save where a hundred 
tiny red brier scratches showed through 
the prevailing monochrome. 

But, dirty and unkempt as he was, Dick 
Nelson had never appeared to better 
advantage. Somehow, in his Sunday 
clothes he looked awkward and confined, 
but in his working outfit his movements 
were full of grace and strength. The 
close-fitting jumper brought out the lithe 
activity of his muscular frame. When he 
smiled he showed a set of fine, strong 
white teeth. His was a face to trust. 
That was what his neighbors meant when 
they said Dick Nelson was a man to tie 
to every time. It was a compliment they 
did not pay many of their fellows. 

He whistled gayly to himself, unmindful 
of the rain which dripped from the turned- 
down brim of his hat. In the Puget 
Sound country it rains easier than in any 
other place on earth. The rainy season 
is a matter of course and not to be taken 
seriously. 

In the middle of a bar the whistler 
stopped. His brow darkened into a 
frown and his lips set. Coming out of 
the mist in front of him he recognized two 
figures. ‘They were both young people, 
and they sauntered along slowly, regard- 
less of the rain, with gay banter and occa- 
sional bursts of laughter. From the paper 
packages which they carried they had 


the boat. They were both wrapped in 
long rain-coats, and the lad. was holding 
an umbrella over the girl with sedulous 
care. Dick imagined an air of proprietor- 
ship in the manner of the young man that 
gave him in his heart a sense of impend- 
ing trouble. 

For the most part their animated faces 
were turned toward each other. The 
friendly rain shut out the rest of the 
world and brought these two into closer 
touch. The girl’s face was flushed and 
her eyes sparkling. They had been beat- 
ing against the wind, and her hair was 
flying a little wildly. One stray lock 
swept across his face. Neither of them 
saw the approaching horseman until he 
was almost upon them. 

Dick’s heart was filled with unease. 
What right had Rob Burleigh to take her 
arm as if she belonged to him? And why 
was she so friendly? Why give herself 
to him like that? It was as if they had 
a special appreciation of each other, and 


he were an unconsidered outsider. Dick 


knew well enough that Burleigh cared for 
a girl only as she ministered to his insatia- 
ble vanity, and that his pleasure in her 
society lay largely in what he imagined 
other people were saying about it. If he 
could ‘“ cut out ” Dick Nelson, or if people 
would think he was doing it, his little soul 
would be filled with elation. What hurt 
Dick was that the girl, whether of purpose 
or not, should lend herself to feed Bur- 
leigh’s paltry conceit. 

They smiled brightly at him as they 
passed, and Rob shouted out a laughing 
warning for him to get in out of the rain ; 
at his age he might catch cold. 

Nelson was some seven or eight years 
senior to Nellie Spencer, but the years 
between them had never seemed so miny 
as they did to-day. He was too old for 
her, he told himself with a touch of de- 


‘Spair ; and too rough. Some young fellow 


like Rob Burleigh would attract her more. 
She had been through the high school, 
and read a good many books. Dick had 
always had to work too hard to be able to 
spend much time at school. He believed 


that the education he had gained in the 
hard school of experience was worth a 
dozen times as much as the flashy, super- 
ficial knowledge of young Burleigh and 
He had learnt how to shift for 


his like. 


or 
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himself under all conditions. The few 
good books he had read he had digested, 
and he knew how to do his own thinking. 
Burleigh had other advantages which 
Dick had not. Rob was the son of a Seattle 
merchant, and he ran his father’s little 
ranch rather as a diversion than of serious 
purpose; nor did he let it interfere too 
seriously with his amusements. In the 
country, especially of a new land, class 
distinctions do not count for much; but 
Rob did not lack for audacity, a ready 
tongue, and good looks to back his ease 
of manner. Besides, he possessed savoir 
faire, and a certain elusive charm of mak- 
ing light love that attracted the country 
girls. Hetransferred his attentions easily 
from one to another, and was careful not 
to risk getting “‘ turned down,” as he called 
it, by any of them. He preferred to do 
the “ turning down ”’ himself, if the pros- 
pect of such a contingency seemed immi- 
nent. His vanity was so thin-skinned as 
to be susceptible to the slightest pin-pricks 
of ridicule. 
All these things Dick Nelson thought 
about as he made his way to the home of 
Nellie Spencer that evening, after he had 


eaten the “ bach ” supper he had knocked 


together for himself; and he was filled 
with growing anger that she should be 
the victim of Burleigh’s latest fancy. He 
persuaded himself that it was for her sake 
he cared rather than his own, and that it 
was his duty to speak to her about it. He 
cared too much for her to have her name 
bandied about with that of young Burleigh. 

Dick waited till they were clear of the 
house before he introduced the subject. 
He found some difficulty in making a 
beginning, and when he did the words 
came abruptly. Even to him his little 
speech sounded dictatorial ; he could not 
seem to find the words to put it right. 
She let him stumble through without any 
assistance, and every moment he felt her 
silence colder. 

“It’s very nice of you to take so much 
interest in the kind of companionship I 
ought to have, Mr. Nelson. If you would 


write out a list of the people who may 
walk up from the boat with me, don’t you 
think it might be easier to remember ?” 
she said, demurely. 
“ Of course, you may walk up with any- 
body. There’s no harm in that, only— ” 
“Qh, thank you! Now that I have 
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your permission I shall feel so much better 


about it. It will be just the same as hav- 
ing my mother along.” 

Nelson smiled ruefully. He felt he 
was not making much headway. He tried 
again. 

“You know I like to see you havea 
good time, Nell, but Rob is such a vain 
chap. He thinks he has only to look at 
a girl to make her fall in love with him. 
He'll brag all around the settlement about 
it; then he’ll go over town and tell them 
about it. Like as not he’ll put it in the 
paper.”’ 

The girl laughed, with a little sidelong 
look at him. 

“1 don’t care except on your account. 
You know how people talk,” he continued, 
a little relieved at her laugh. 

“Yes, I know,” she smiled sweetly. 
‘“‘ Tf one accepts the offer of an umbrella 
to keep off the rain, it is likely to be the 
subject of a sermon. I guess I’ll just let 
them talk. Don’t you think that will be 
the best ?” 

“No, I don’t,” he blurted out, roughly. 
‘He acted as if he owned you this after- 
noon. He always does witha girl.” _ 

She was rather pleased to have stirred 
him to jealousy, and she flung back at 
him with: 

have not noticed it. I think he has 
very nice manners.” 

“Tt depends on what you call manners. 
He has never gone with a girl without 
talking lightly of her afterwards.” 

By the time they had reached the An- 
derson place they had arrived at the basis 
of a very pretty misunderstanding ; if they 
had not been quarreling, they had been 
traveling fast in that direction. 

The strains of the fiddle and the 
thumping of feet on the floor could be 
heard long before they reached the house. 
Already the rooms were pretty well filled; 
in the kitchen the older women sat and 
gossiped, rocking to and fro with babies 
on their laps or cutting cake for refresh- 
ments ; in the outer room three sets were 
just forming on the floor for a quadrille. 
The house shook with the energy of the 
dancers, many of whom were in their 
shirtsleeves. 

‘‘ Alemane left. Right han’ t’ yer pard- 
ner ’n’ grand right and left. Ev-v-erybody 
swing,” chanted the caller from the top of 
a wooden bench set against the wall, 
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Those who were not dancing were seated 
round the walls on benches, with the 
exception of a dozen rough young fellows 
who clustered round the front door, seem- 
ingly fearful lest their escape be cut off. 
These were mostly woodmen from Smith’s 
logging camp some ten miles back in 
the woods, who had ridden in on their 
cayuses. One of them stopped Dick to 
make arrangements for some fall plowing 
he wanted done. It took some minutes 
to settle the matter, and when Nelson at 
last got into the room he saw Nellie danc- 
ing with Rob Burleigh, who had snatched 
her up to fill a place left vacant by a 
mother called into the kitchen by the 
sudden howls of her baby. The next 
dance was a waltz, and as Dick could not 
dance the round dances, Burleigh appro- 
priated it. When they had finished it, 
Nellie went to ask Dick for the next qua- 
drille, but he, hipped at her disregard of 
his warning, had engaged himself for it. 
She sat it out alone, and presently the 
ubiquitous Rob found his way to her 
side. He wanted to know whether her 
next two-step was engaged; if not, might 
he dance it with her? She knew they 
were overdoing it, but she told him she 
would be pleased to dance it with him. 

The excitement of the dance and of a 
flirtation which she knew to be wrong 
mastered her. ‘The music and the rhythm 
of movement, together with the gay charm 
of her partner’s personality, gave hera 
delightful feeling of irresponsibility. She 
was uneasily conscious of her lover’s eyes 
following her about the room, but she 
stifled her unease by telling herself that 
he needed a lesson. She would show him 
the futility of his jealous interference. In 
the meantime the fascination of a new 
experience crept intoher blood. Burleigh 

played her skillfully and boldly with merry 
innuendo and suggestive mockery, and 
she gave herself to it with a shy, eager 
craving for more of this subtle excite- 
ment. 

Dick watched them hungrily, his jealous 
soul flaming out of his eyes. He con- 


ceded that they made a picture fair to 
look: upon: the gay, handsome, shallow 
boy, with his quick tongue and easy man- 
ners ; and the lithe, graceful figure of the 
girl, with the peach-bloom in her cheeks 
and the changing light of battle in her 
excited, flashing brown eyes. 


It had often 
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been his delight to watch from a safe 
corner her mobile face, and he had never 
before seen her in soreckless a mood. It 
was a new side to her character, and the 
demons of jealousy were telling him that 
she was indubitably lost to him. 

Usually she was a girl of reserve and 
dignity, so that others beside Dick Nelson 
wondered what had come over Nellie 
Spencer. At rustic dances some drama 
of this kind is usually in evidence for 
those who look forit. Many curious eyes 
followed the course of the affair, which 
might develop into either comedy or 
tragedy. Rob Burleigh sunned himself 
between dances in the audible comments 
of the rough young fellows. His shallow 
little soul delighted in the thought that he 
was making another man jealous and that 
the whole neighborhood was there to see. 

“Cutting quite a swath to-night, Bob- 
bie,” volunteered Jim Larson. 

Burleigh’s eyes brightened. 

“Oh, I don’t know. Thinkso? Well, 
perhaps I am doing pretty good work,” 
he admitted, stroking his little black mus- 
tache to hide a smile of gratified vanity. 

For the benefit of his friends Larson’s 
eyelid lay dead on his cheek for the frac- 
tion of a second. 

“You’re too modest. It’s skookum' 
work you are doing. No other need 
apply.” 

‘‘ Well, you fellows keep your eyes open 
and you'll see what you'll see,” said Bur- 
leigh, sagely, and swaggered back for 
another waltz with Nellie, hugely satisfied 
with himself and life in general. 

It was Larson who voiced the sentiment 
of the loggers. 

‘“‘He’s making hay to-night, but his 
little hour of sunshine will be over when 
the dance closes. To-morrow she will put 
in repenting, and the day after Burleigh 
will run against the frost.” 

Dick Nelson grew weary of the clamor 
and his own forced gayety, and moved out 
into the night to be alone. The rain had 
stopped for a time, and the moon was 
trying to break through the clouds. He 
walked out to the well and lounged against 
the curb. Presently he heard voices, and 
withdrew to the shadow of the barn, not 
caring to be caught moping alone. The 
voices belonged to Rob Burleigh and 


1 Skookum is an Indian word meaning good, much used 
on the Pacific Coast, 
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Nellie Spencer. 
a low tone. 

When they reached the well she turned, 
leaning back against the curbing with her 
two hands resting on the edgeof it. Her 
eyes met Burleigh’s for a moment, then 
fluttered to the ground. Dick took it all 
in, unabashed and unashamed at playing 
the eavesdropper. The hatred in_ his 
heart toward the graceless young scamp 
crowded out all sense of right and wrong. 

Kisses are easily come by in the coun- 
try, and it has not yet been recorded that 
those of the country maiden are less 
sweet than those of her city cousin. But 
Nellie Spencer had always been a little 
Puritan, and all her kisses were still 
unkissed. From the experience born of 
many a moonlight night Robert Burleigh 
divined that now, if ever, was his chance. 
He dropped his hand on one of hers, as 
by accident. She looked up quickly, and 
he kissed her on the lips. 

Dick Nelson waited to see no more. 
He strode forward out of the shadow, and 
passed them without a look or a word. 
His heart and brain were storming within 
him in a heady stress of passion. Wild, 
incoherent impulses crowded through his 
mind, and drove him out to rage up and 
down the muddy roads. He trampled 
down with scorn the fine instinctive hom- 
age he had paid her innocence. He 
laughed aloud in mirthless sardonic laugh- 
ter to think how he had reverenced her 
maiden instincts of purity; he who had 
loved her for two years had never kissed 
her, though many a time his heart had 
leaped to dream of it; and now, at the 
first chance, she had yielded herself to 
this careless scamp from the city, who 
cared nothing for her beyond the satisfy- 
ing of his childish vanity. 

Where the wild torment of his soul 
drove him that night he never knew. 
When, at last, he took note of time and 
place, he found himself by his new clear- 
ing. ‘To his surprise, the rain splashed 
down steadily. Most of his fires still 
flamed up in a sea of murky blackness. 
The heart of one had burnt itself out, and 
he started mechanically to roll closer the 
outlying logs ; but remembrance stabbed 
his heart, and he turned bitterly away. 
What did he care whether they ever burnt 
again, or for any of the many little inter- 
ests which had before made up his life? 


The lad was talking in 
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His plans had fallen about his head, and 
he cared only to get as far as might be 
from the ruins. He would go to the 
Klondike on the next boat that left 
Seattle. | 
Sleep was impossible to him, and he 
tramped- back through the rain toward the 
wharf. The first faint streaks of daylight 
were beginning to fleck the sky, and the 
dancers were leaving as Nelson passed 
the Anderson place. To avoid meetirg 
them he plunged into the woods, over 
logs and through briers straight to the 
lake. 
His boat was lying by the wharf, locked 
to a pile; and he broke the lock by beat- 
ing on it with a large stone. -The instinct: 
to trample on the inner pain by physical 
hardship, to get out of himself by labor 
and rapid motion, drove him to pull 
across the four miles of turbulent water 
to Seattle. He pulled madly into the 
storm, his great muscles leaping with the 
strain of action; and laughed recklessly 
at the huge waves which threatened every 
moment to swamp the boat. He thought 
the tumult of the night a fitting chorus to 
the hell within. 
Meanwhile, a girl lay on her bed, where 
she had thrown herself, still dressed, and 
sobbed as if her heart would break ; but 
quietly, with her face in the pillows, lest 
she wake her father or her mother in the 
next room. 
And in his shack at the other end of 
the settlement young Burleigh slept the 
placid sleep of the just. 


At the top of the hill the Yesler Avenue 
cable-car dipped sharply, and shot down 
the steep incline to the water. Far below, 
at the foot of the hill, Lake Washington 
stretched away for many miles till it be- 
came lost to view behind a jutting neck 
of land. ‘A slight wind was stirring the 
waves to little white-caps, so that the 
westering sun, glinting on them, struck 
out a million sparkles of changing and 
evanescent light. 

On the other side of the lake ran the 
line of green forest shore, dotted here 
and there by ranch clearings. Back of 
that were the hills, a splendid sweep of 
fir-clad forest crowning them, the taper- 
ing pine-tops, like an innumerable army 
of lances, rising tier on tier, and crowding 
to the attack. In the distance towered 
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the white range of the blue-ribbed Cas- 
cades, a silhouette against the sky, domi- 
“ nated by their massive sentinel sixty 
miles to the south. The descending sun 
had painted the snow-clad sides of Rainier 
with many different shades of brilliant 
coloring, which irresistibly held the eye 


by its gorgeous beauty and radiance of 


sheen. 

Dick Nelson took it all in hungrily, as 
one who has spent years far from his 
heritage. It was good to see again the 
beautiful lake basking in the warm sun- 
shine, and to hear its waters lapping 
gently at the embankment edge. It was 
good to see the old familiar, homely land- 
marks: the power-house sending forth 
great bursts of steam; the big flat scows 
laden with four-foot cordwood; the school- 
house on the hill at Meydenbauer Bay. 
Even the Leschi Park seals barked a 
friendly greeting. Other people might 
have all they wanted of the Klondike and 
the treacherous Pacific, but little old 
Seattle with its great lake was big enough 
and good enough for him. 

With a pair of glasses, borrowed from 
the captain of the “L. T. Haas;” he 
swept the opposite shore of the lake. He 
decided that the little cloud of smoke, 


which indicated some clearing was being 


done, rose from Jack Marconi’s place. 
Among the trees he could just catch a 
glimpse of his own place—a patch of bare 
brown in a sea of green. ‘The Spencer 
ranch lay out of sight in the dip behind 
the first rise. | 

‘The ranchmen and their wives straggled 
down the hill to the wharf to take the boat 
home, carrying big baskets of groceries 
and supplies. Their greeting was so cordial 
that Dick wondered if it might be partly 
because he was a potential millionaire. 
Everybody seemed glad to see him, and 
he had more invitations to dine than Pooh- 
Bah himself could have accepted. He 
promised to go with Mr. Spencer, because 
his offer was first in point of time. 

Nelson was happier than he had been 
for three years. The horrors of his Alas- 
kan experience were a nightmare which 
every churn of the paddle-wheel left fur- 
ther behind. The kind talk and cheery 
banter, the delicious warmth and languor 
in the air, the pink tinge that flushed the 


mountain-side, were all old friends, ana 


combined to set his heart at rest. 
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Yet he was conscious of a vague unrest. 
During the time he had been inthe North 
ne had neither written nor received letters, 
so that, for all he knew, Nellie Spencer 
might be dead or married. Granting her 
to be still unwed, what were his relations 
to be with her? His heart beat fast with 
apprehension. He wanted to ask her 
father some questions, but dared not be 
too explicit. 

‘‘ Your folks all well ?” he asked, with as 
much unconcern as possible, while they 
rode up from the wharf. 

“Oh yes, they’re all right,” answered 
Spencer ; then harked back to the matter 
under discussion. ‘ But about that ground 
thawing in Klondike; don’t you think 
some kind of steam-drill could be used to 
advantage ?” 

When they reached the house Spencer 
filled Dick’s arms with paper parcels and 
sent him into the kitchen, telling him that 
he would be along as soon as he got the 
team unhitched. A girl’s clear voice was 
singing in the dining-room, as she moved 
about setting the table. It thrilled the 
young man through and through, and the 
warm blood rushed over him. Presently 
she came into the kitchen. 

‘Ts that you, father?” she asked, no- 
ticing the figure of the man blocked out in 
the dim twilight of the room. 

Dick stood helpless, his arms still full 
of packages. A tremor of apprehension, 
a quick foreboding of the truth, swept 
over her and left her cold. 

‘“‘ Nellie!” he cried. 

She felt the color flame into her face, 
then die out and leave her gray as ashes. 
Before she had found her voice Mrs. 
Spencer came in from the dairy-room 
and said: © 

“TI wish, Nellie, you’d take this butter 
down to Bassett’s after supper.” 

Nellie was distrait and silent at supper. 
She was suffering from a shyness for which 
she knew she would scourge herself later. 
Dick talked volubly and a little incoher- 
ently about his Alaskan experiences. He 
did not appear to notice the girl; but 
when, after supper, she put on her hat to 
take the butter to Bassett’s, he said he 
thought he would be moving home. 

They talked at haphazard of people 
they knew and of the changes time had 
wrought, but at the last the silence of the 
night crept into the’* blood and drew them 
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to silence. Each thrilled with the pres- 
ence of the other, and each went back in 
memory to that last tragic night they had 
been together. 

When he broke the intense quiet, it 
was to Say: 

“Do you care, Nell ?” 

“For what ?” 

Her voice was so low it scarce reached 
him. There was the suggestion of tears 
in it. 
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‘For me. We have lost three years, 
and I am poor as when I left; but, oh! 
dear heart, my love is sure. Shall we for- 
get the past?” 

She trembled toward him, and he took 
his world-in his arms. 

O magic hour! The wondrous glamour 
of the moonlight flooded the earth with 
splendor, while the silent stars looked 
down upon the old, old story which is 
ever new. 


Influence 
By Robert Haven Schauffler 


The last light lingers in the west 
Upon some bits of floating cloud 
Which ever gleam and gleam, while to the rest 


Are but allowed 


Fainter, reflected rays to light them forth 
Into the chill, black north. 


This lot be mine: 


To catch the glow direct from some world-light 
Whose influence, serene and bright, 


Shall tinge my night, 


And, by reflection, shine 
On darker dust-clouds back along the line. 


Books of the Week 


This report of current literature is supplemented by fuller reviews of such books as in 


the judgment of the editors are of special 
books will be sent by the publishers of The 


of the published price. 


By-Ways of War. 
ma" Maynard & Co., Boston. 5<7%4in. 251 pages. 


The larger part of this narrative is concerned 
with the expeditions of William Walker to 
Central America, where he was finally cap- 
tured and executed in 1860. The Texan and 
Cuban filibusters obtain brief but adequate 
mention. Walker’s portrait exhibits the coun- 
tenance of a clergyman, not that of a sol- 
dier of fortune waging aggressive war for the 
extension of African slavery. The filibusters, 
one and all, were a disgrace to the United 
States, and it is well to have their history put 
on record asa beacon ona shoal. The author 
pertinently remarks upon the filibuster that 
“the speculator has supplanted him without 
perceptibly improving: the morality of the 
world.” 


Chief’s Daughter (The): A Legend of Niagara. 
By Paul Carus. Illustrated. The Open Court Pub- 
lishing Co., Chicago. 44% x7 in. 54 pages. 

A_pathetic legend of the last human sacrifice 

offered by Indians at Niagara. 


By James Jeffrey Roche. . 


importance to our readers. Any of these 
Outlook, postpaid, to any address on receipt 


Daughter of the Prophets (A). By Curtis van 
Dyke. The Abbey Press, New York. 5x8in. 263 
pages. $l. 

This may be called a story with a purpose. 
It is mainly the life story of one Delia Mar- 
cheson, a young lawyer: an advanced woman 
in the best sense of that term, progressive and 
unflinching, yet womanly to the core, she ends 
her career in a life of duty and sacrifice. The 
story has many clever points, and some of the 
dialogue is bright and incisive. Like all 
stories with an evident purpose, it loses some- 
thing in that charm which belongs only to 
creative force. 


Elder Boise. By Everett Tomlinson. Double- 
rhs Page & Co., New York. 5x8 in. 403 pages. 


This is an exceedingly readable story. It sets 
forth the trials and triumphs of a young clergy- 
man of large soul and liberal views, whose 
first Senter, position placed him over a nar- 
row-minded, close-fisted, and generally mate- 
rialized congregation. The story is full of 
Yankee humor, shrewd saws, and tricksy bar- 
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gainings, all of which the reader is sure to 
enjoy. It shows the typical village life of the 
Eastern States, and is racy of the soil. 


Ensign Knightley and Other Stories. By 
A. E. W. Mason. The Frederick A. Stokes Co., 
New York. 5x<7%in. 328 pages. $1.50. 

The reader will find here a succession of ver 

short stories, about fourteen in number, all 

powerfully told, and marked by a somewhat 

_ grim realism that bears the reader on like the 


march of fate. The stories vary much in- 


subject, though the elements of military life 
prevail, and the tone and atmosphere are 
decidedly English. The reader who likes 
movement, adventure, and a touch of the stoi- 
cal running through the thread of life will 
enjoy these stories. 


Fallen God (The) and Other Essays in Liter- 
ature and Art. Spencer Kennard. 
lustrated. George W. Jacobs & Co., Philadelphia. 
7x9 in. 208 pages. 

This is an exquisitely printed and decorated 

volume, itself a work of high art, embodying 

a series of critical essays on works of liter- 

ature and art. The leading essay gives its 

‘title to the collection. Dr. Kennard finds in 

the legend of the Fire-god, Hephzstos, cast 

out of heaven, as related in the Iliad, i., 590-595, 

the original of the Christian myths of Satan and 

Lucifer. Notin Milton’s Satan, but in Dante’s 

Lucifer, does he find “ the supreme intellectual 

conception of the Fallen God.” In Dante 

also he finds the true spiritual successor of 
the great theological poet of Greece, A¢schy- 
lus, even a greater than he, embodying for all 
time the vision of the basest sin workhan out 
its own punishment. In this and the subse- 
quent essays Dr. Kennard gives no résumé 
of others’ judgments, but his own views as an 
independent critic, derived from original 
studies of his subjects, and, while he occasion- 
ally provokes dissenting opinions, he always 


commands respect for hisown. The full-page © 


illustrations which accompany the text are of 

the highest merit. 

Furniture of Our Forefathers (The). By 
Esther Singleton. With Critical Descriptions of 
Plates by Russell Sturgis. Illustrated. Part IIT. 
Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. 8xIl%in. 232 


p 

George Eliot. By Clara Thomson. (The 
Westminster Biographies.) Small, Maynard & Co., 
Boston. 4x5%in. 132 pages. 75c. 


This new biography of George Eliot is neces- 
sarily a disappointing book. The life of the 
great novelist was, like many of her novels, so 
complex and so filled with the solving of 
psychological and other problems that any 
attempt to put it into small compass can hardly 
prove other than unsatisfactory. At the same 
time, we have from the pen of Clara Themson 
a marvelously condensed statement of the 

rincipal events in an interesting life, and a 
ucid account of the circumstances attending 
the writing of books which, as the years go by, 


only take increasingly permanent place in the 


affection and opinion of critics. 


Grapes of Wrath (The): A Tale of North and 
South. By Mary Harriott Norris. Illustrated. 
Small, rit ee & Co., Boston. 5x7% in. 345 

Here is a novel dealing with a period coming 

much ‘to the front of late in fiction; namely, 
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the period of the great Civil War. ‘The chief 
actors in the story belong to a family who 
have representatives on both sides of the great 
conflict, so that the feelings, beliefs, and bitter- 
nesses which then divided the land are all 
strongly pictured. The story as a whole is 
highly dramatic and well sustained. Some 
unimportant minor touches would indicate 
that the writer’s memory did not cover all the 
social customs, dress, and habits of the period, 
and that she did not deem them of sufficient 
importance to verify. In its larger aspects, 
however, the story is very well told and car- 
ries conviction. It is full of spirit, life, and 


verisimilitude, and the difference between the 


point of view in small matters North and 
South gives life and piquancy to the whole. 


Health and Hygiene for the Household. By 
Joseph Nutt, B.L., M.D. The Abbey Press, 
ew York. 5x8in. 69 pages. 50c. 
A useful and sensible little manual, written by 
a physician, and designed to give instruction in 
some of the principles of the science of hygiene 
and its relation to health. Its simple statements 
regarding ventilation, food, and drugs deserve 
wide circulation. We notice the statement, 
“Very few Americans drink enough water. 
Eight or ten glasses of water should be taken 
daily by the average person.” 


Heroine of Santiago de Cuba (The). By An- 
toinette Sheppard. The Abbey Press, New York. 
5x8in. 260 pages. $1. 


This story may prove of value to those who 
would like to catch an inside glimpse of the 
life of the actors in the Cuban revolt and the 
Spanish-American war that followed. It is 
written from the point of view of an American 
who looks upon the American intervention as 
a high moral duty. The style of the story is 
didactic rather than creative. It sets forth 
heroism, self-denial, and nobility of character 
on the part of both Cuban and Spaniard. 


Laboratory Course in Plant Physiology. By 
William F. Ganong, Ph.D. cart | Holt & Co., New 
York. 5%x8% in. 147 pages. 


Professor Ganong’s book is a practical and 
practicable one. It is the result of long and 
mature experience, and includes all phases of 
plant utilizable for purposes of 
general education. 


Laborer and His Hire (The). By I. M. Shank- 
lin. The Neale Co., Washington, D.C. 5x7%% in, 
354 pages. 

Latin America. By H-bert W. Brown, M.A. 
Illustrated. Fleming H. Revell Co., New York, 
5x7% in. 308 pages. ; 

Mr. Brown’s book supplies a positive want, 

inasmuch as nothing has yet appeared cover- 

ing the field with such intimate knowledge. 

He views Latin America from four points. 

First, he describes it as a pagan region, inform- 

ing us about pagan beliefs and practices, 

about their resemblances to Romanism, about 
the present pagan Indians and mixed races; 
secondly, he describes it as becoming a great 

Roman Catholic region, telling us about the 

Roman Catholic missionaries and their meth- 

ods, about the wealth and power of the Church 

about its corruption and failure ; thirdly, an 
more interestingly, Mr. Brown describes the 

South American patriots—such men as Bolivar 
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ne Dee for instance—their fight for inde- 
pendence, and especially their struggle for 
religious liberty; lastly, he describes Latin 
America. as viewed by a Protestant, contrast- 
ing papal and Protestant conditions, and indi- 
cating the prospect for self-sustaining Protest- 
ant work. The volume comprises a series of 


lectures delivered last year at Princeton,- 


Auburn, and Western Theological Seminaries. 
The author’s words have considerable weight, 
as they are the result of his sixteen years of 
service as a missionary in Mexico. e could 
wish, however, that his language in describing 

—— Catholic conditions were slightly less 
urid. 


Life and Letters of Gilbert White of Selborne. 
Written and Edited by his 
Rashleigh Holt-White. Illustrated. E. P. Dutton 
& Co., New York. In2vols. 6xYin. $10. 


As no authentic account of Gilbert White’s 
career has until now been given to the world, 
Mr. Holt-White’s biography is a timely publi- 
cation. The biographer says that the life of a 
naturalist should have been written by a nat- 
uralist, but we are not so sure. On the other 
hand, we are sure that the biography should 
have been written by just such a careful 
and conscientious writer as is Mr. Holt-White. 
Admirers of Gilbert White have always felt 
that his character was on a par with his 
writings, and his great-grandnephew may well 
take satisfaction in repelling some of the 
absurd stories which have been told about the 
naturalist’s habits, his relatives, and the Sel- 
borne of his time. In print and paper the 
publication is also commendable, and the 
reader’s interest is heightened by the inclusion 
of a number of interesting portraits. Lastly, 
it will be a satisfaction to all those who hold 
Gilbert White in high place also to hold his 
biography in their hand as a book of so little 
hysical weight. Would that many another 
iography were also less heavy, both materi- 
ally and spiritually! 
Lyra Germanica: Hymns for the Sundays 
and Chief Festivals of the Christian Year. (First 
Series.) Translated from the German by Catherine 


Winkworth. New Edition. Longmans, Green & 
Co., New York. 4x6in. 264 pages. §l. 


In,this reprint of a classic work a few correc- 
tions have been made, and some verses added 
to certain hymns. 


Moths and Butterflies. By Mary C. Dicker- 
son, B.S. Illustrated. Ginn & Co., Boston. 644x914 
in. 344 pages. $2.50. 

This beautifully illustrated volume is a wel- 

come publication. As the author says, there 

is a need for insect-books of an elementary 
nature. With the aid of hers, a student ought 
not only to gain training and observation, but 
should also gradually get hold of the underly- 
ing principles of natural science. The subject 
treated in this volume is interesting for several 
reasons. First of all, it leads to a freer out-of- 
door life. Secondly, the study of moths and 
butterflies is a charming occupation for the 
summer months, and hence the publication is 

a timely one. Thirdly, that study along the 

lines recommended in this volume is not diffi- 

cult, because the author’s language is entirely 
untechnical. Lastly, outside of its value as 
pure pleasure, natural history is of much edu- 
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cational importance. Not only does it place 

before the senses many opportunities for the 
leasurable observation of concrete objects; 

it also leads the mind gradually to independent 

thought and judgment. 

Mousmé: A Story of the West and East. By 


Clive Holland. The Frederick A. Stokes Co., New 
York. 5xX7%in. 347 pages. $1.50. 


This story is practically a sequel to “ My 
emg ife,” by the same author, and it is 
ikely to prove as attractive as did that re- 
markably successful tale. It depicts the life 
in England of that lovable Japanese girl, 
Mousmé, after her husband took her there to 
meet his family and friends. The prejudice 
against the little lady of alien race was strong, 
et she triumphed over it and won her way 
into the hearts of her people-in-law. The 
story is full of clever touches, of delicate 
humor, and charged with that intangible qual- 
ity called charm. 


Nature Biographies: The Lives of Some 
Everyday Butterflies; Moths; Grasshoppers and 
Flies. y Clarence Moores Weed. Iifustrated, 
Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. 6x84, in. 164 
pages. $1.50. 

Whoever reads this book will have respect as 
well as admiration for the butterfly floating 
by him on a country road, for he will have 
learned something of the wonderful changes 
that have taken pl ce in its life, and of the not 
less wonderful instinct that has guided it. 
Besides the accounts of butterflies there are 
chapters on the Walking Stick, the Tent 
Caterpillars, and an interesting account of 
Insects in Winter. A book of this kind which 
tells simply the life history of a moth or alocust 
seems infinitely better adapted for the enter- 
tainment and instruction of children than the 
accounts which deal with these creatures under 
fanciful names, and attempt to weave an arti- 
ficial romance around an existence the simple 
facts of which are sufficiently fascinating. 


Nietzsche: Choice Selections from his Works. 
Compiled by Thomas Common. E, P. Dutton & 
Co., New York. 5% x8in. 261 pages. $2. 


The writings of Friedrich Wilhelm Nietzsche, 
who died a year ago at Weimar, afford much 
material for studies in mental pathology. 
People are at least comprehensible who are 
scandalized by some phenomena of Christian- 
ity in certain organized forms of it. But here 
is a “ philosopher ” who is scandalized by the 
New Testament; who finds “nothing in it 
which could be called free, generous, candid, 
upright ;” who turns from St. Paul to “read 
with delight the most pleasant and wanton 
scoffer, Petronius.” The compiler of this vol- 
ume thinks that “if Darwin be regarded as 
the Copernicus of moral and social science 
Nietzsche is the Newton thereof.” Some will 
find here a prompting to discover the clue 
that can unravel such a labyrinth of error. 
More, perhaps, will dismiss it with Horace’s 
“Tribus Anticyris caput insana- 
ile. 
Plea of Pan (The). By Henry W. Nevinson. 
si Z Dutton & Co., New York. 5x8in. 190 pages. 


These charming essays will be best appreci- 
ated by the reader who has not forgotten his 
Homer and Virgil, while many others will 
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find delight in them. Their plea for the free 
life of unsophisticated nature is at once illus- 
trated and commended to one’s interest by 
these sentences from the Introduction: “ In 
the midst of daily life, in sober streets where 
policemen rot at ease, in committee-rooms and 
on boards of education, in quiet rectories and 
legislative assemblies, a breath of the wilder- 
ness comes suddenly, and whispers in their 
ears. At once the dull horror of all this sed- 
entary world is borne in upon them. The 
old spirit wakes and cries for the wings of 
the morning, that it may fly away and bid 
sewage and civilization go hang.” It isa 
book that Henry Thoreau would have loved, 
but written with a finer pen than Thoreau was 
master of, and adding “ Attic salt” to the lore 
of the naturalist who knows the crimson of a 
hare’s eye “ when you catch it sideways in the 
sun.” For picturesque writing in grand style 
the description of the defeat of the Titan 
brood of Earth by “the trim white gods” of 
Heaven is unsurpassable. For the sake of 
readers who have not a classical dictionary at 
hand a few notes should have been added, at 
least to explain the pertinency of such essay 
titles as “ Tae New Pheidippides, and Verti- 
cordia ”—Pheidippides as the introducer to 
Athens of the worship of Pan, god of forests 
and mountains; Verticordia as an epithet of 
Venus, the turner of hearts. 


Selected Works of Huldreich Zwingli (1484- 
1531). Translated for the First Time from the 
Originals. Edited by Samuel Macauley Jackson. 
Longmans, Green Co., New York. 5x7% in. 
258 pages. $1.25. 

The selections here made from the eight vol- 

umes of Zwingli’s works are from_ papers 

hitherto not translated, at least wholly, into 

English or modern German. As chronologic- 

ally arranged, they present a consecutive docu- 

mentary history of some interesting phases of 
the Reformation at Zurich. Half of the vol- 
ume is occupied with Zwingli’s refutation of 
the “ Catabaptists,” as he termed the Baptists. 

The great debate’ at Zurich which marks the 

official beginning of the Reformation in Ger- 

man Switzerland is also given in full, as 
conducted by Zwingli with Faber, the Vicar- 

General of the diocese. Minor papers are 

equally interesting, as exhibiting the conditions 

of the time. The volume forms a desirable 
companion to the recently published life of 

Zwingli in the “ Heroes of the Reformation” 

series. 


Soldier in Two Armies (A). By George Arthur 
Andrews. The Pilgrim Press, Boston. 57% in. 
123 pages. 60c. 

This young soldier of the Union, who died in 
Porto Rico when barely seventeen, was also a 
sbldier of Christ, and a knightly soul without 
fear and without reproach. The record of his 
short life is at once a worthy tribute to the 
dead, and to the living an instructive lesson in 
manly Christianity. 

Staffordshire Potter (The). By Harold Owen. 
E Ls Dutton & Co., New York. 5x8in. 377 pages. 


This is a well balanced, well written, and inter- 
esting book. To those who have already ob- 
tained from any source a general view of the 


progress of the working classes in England 
during the past seventy-five years, no better 
book could be suggested to round out their 
knowledge of changed conditions. The inten- 
sive study of a narrow field brings the reader 
into a closer touch with reality, and enables 
him to test the generalizations of the general 
historian. The natural result of following 
Mr. Owen’s thorough work upon the struggles 
of the potters is that while these workers 
through their unions have gained enormously 
in point of freedom, they have gained less than 
is commonly supposed in the material rewards 
for their year’s labor. As to the latter point, 
the trades-union historians seem to have exag- 
gerated the gains in order to glorify the unions, 
while the conservative historians have exag- 

erated the general gains of the working classes 
in order to minimize the need of further 
reforms. To those who recall Sir Robert 
Giffen’s claims as to the advance in wages be- 
tween 1837 and 1887, there is something almost 
startling in Mr. Owen’s calm record that in 1836 
the average wages of potters were reckoned 
by the employers at nearly twenty-eight shil- 
lings a week, while in 1891 they were reckoned 
at hardly more than thirty shlllings. Never- 
theless, the earlier year was one following 


close after the first great successful strike of 


the potters’ union added about one quarter to 
the low wages of the preceding decade. Some- 
thing, therefore, has been gained by the unions 
in the point of wages, but the chief gain has 
been in the greater freedom of the workmen. 
Prior to the strike of 1836 the working potter 
could not leave his master except at the annual 
hiring time. ‘He was engaged at Martin- 
mas in one year, and could not leave his 
master’s employment, except at risk of impris- 
onment, until the following November, when 
the period of his service terminated. It was 
purely a custom, and there was no pretense 
on the part of the masters that it was recipro- 
cal in character. An employer could and did 
discharge his workmen when he pleased.” 
Even the strike of 1836 failed to put an end to 
this injustice, though at the end of it: the em- 
ployers agreed that thereafter a workman 
might leave his employment if he failed to re- 
ceive sixteen days’ work per month. Before that 
the employer could hold him if he provided 
but one day’s work a week. In other respects 
the arrangements were hardly fairer, and terri- 
ble injustice was always possible if the em- 
ployer cared to enforce his legal rights. It is 
the glory of the union that it has substituted 
for + oe feudal tenures voluntary contracts 
between employers and employed, terminable 
on either side at one month’s notice, and pro- 
viding for the equal treatment of all the work- 
men. In other words, the union has won tor 
its members the rights of men where before 
they were practically serfs dependent upon 
the favor of their masters. 


Ten New England Leaders. By Williston 
Walker. Silver, Burdett & Co., New York. 5%4x53 
in. 471 pages. $2. 

Of the ten lives here commemorated only one, 

Leonard Bacon’s, falls wholly within the nine- 

teenth century. Except the first in the series, 

Governor Bradford, of Plymouth, all were 
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clergymen. Such a selection testifies to the 


theocratic character of New Engiand society 
during most of the colonial period. ‘lliberal 


as some modern critics consider this, even 


they would rather have it back again than the 
ochlocracy into which our municipalities seem 
gravitating. John Cotton, Richard and In- 
crease Mather, John Eliot and Jonathan 
Edwards, Charles Chauncy, Samuel Hopkins, 
and Leonard Woods, as well as our contem- 
orary, Leonard Bacon, were lights as well as 
eaders in Church and State, and deserve the 
faithful commemoration here given to their 
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life and work. Thesé sketches were all given 
as lectures at Andover Seminary in 1898 and 
1899. The characters they portray ns ger 
various types of mind that have shaped relig- 
ious thought and influenced public policy in 
New England. 
Unveiling of the Bust of Edgar Allan Poe 
(The) in the Library of the University of Vir- 
| = Compiled and Edited by Charles W. Kent. 
‘he J. P. Bell Co., Lynchburg, Va. 6x9% in. 101 
pages. 
Weeds by the Wall. B 
ohn P. Morton & Co., 
pages. $1.25. 


Madison Cawein. 
uisville, Ky. 5X7 in. 


Notes and Queries 


It is seldom possible to answer any inquiry in the next issue after its receipt. Those who 
find expected answers late in coming will, we hope, bear in mind the impediments arising 


Jrom the constant pressure of many subjects upon our limited space. 


Communications should 


always bear the writer's name and address. Any book named in Notes and Queries will 
be sent by the publishers of The Outlook, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


The question has come up in my mind whether 
my conscience is a heaven-born gift or intuition, or 
an evolution, the result of my education and train- 
ing and the education and training of my ancestors 
back to the remote ages. What are your impres- 
sions? In our intercourse and business relations 
with people we meet those who appear to be devoid 
of conscience, the finer traits of whose character 
seem never to have unfolded. We have indisputable 
proof that many of the untutored savage people have 
committed feartul acts of cruelty without any appar- 
ent remorse. A few years ago I listened to several 
lectures by R.S. MacArthur. He made the re- 
mark, ‘“*My conscience is myself, and one other.” 
Standing a moment with upturned eyes, he con- 
tinued, “* That other is God.’’ Was the Doctor en- 

_ tirely right? 5. B.C. 
The term “ conscience” includes several elements that 
require to be discriminated. What is intuitive is the 
feeling of obligation to prefer, of alternative courses, that 
which tends more to justice, truth, and the fulfillment 
of social obligations. What is evolutionary, as the prod- 
uct of experience and reflection, is the faculty of sound 
judgment of the practical course of conduct by which 
this higher tendency is to be realized. When the savage 
is cruel, it is not because he has no intuitive sense of 
moral obligation or right, but because the range in 
which that intuition is operative has not been extended 
by rational judgment beyond the limits of his tribe. As 
we have the poor always with us, so we have the morally 
poor, the savage, as well as also some idiots, moral as 
well as intellectual, Dr. MacArthur was right. Con- 
science is the moral action of our consciousness, and our 
consciousness is our conscious self. Furthermore, no 
man is mere man: our moral intuitions are pulses of the 
Infinite Moral Nature, whose name is God. 


I inclose a clipping cut from a circulating 
newspaper : 
“The children of the blackest Africans are born 
white, in a year they become brown, and their skin 
gradually blackens until the age of thirty, when it is 


ebony-colored.” 
Please tell me if there is any foundation in truth for 
the statement. R. R. C. 


It is unfounded. The skin of the negro infant is of a 
dull cherry-red tint, growing black very soon. 


I desire to read up during the summer the 
Reformation period of Church history, and especially 
the time of creed formation. I should appreciate 
your suggestions concerning the best books on this 
period. W.H. B. 

See Schaff’s “Creeds of Christendom,” three volumes 

(Harper); the “ Epochs of Church History ” series, edited 

by Dr. John Fulton, Volumes VII. to X. inclusive (Scrib- 

per); the “ Hcroes of the Reformation ” series(Putnams); 


Trevelyan’s “ England in the Age of Wycliffe” (Long- 
mans); Schweinitz’s “‘ History of the Moravian Church ” 
(Moravian Publishing House, Bethlehem, Pa.), also the 
Rev. J. A. Babington’s recently published “*‘ Reformation : 
A Religious and Historical Sketch” (E. P. Dutton & 
Co., New York, $4)—a valuable work. 


What is the most correct and most the- 
ory as to the division of races of men? Do climatic 
conditions satisfactorily explain the Mongolian, 
Caucasian, Malay, and Indian origin all from one 
common family? What book should one read to be 
best informed on this question ? 25 

This question is still litigated among anthropologists. 

The most widely accepted belief is that all human 

varieties have sprung from a common origin. Among 

the best works on the subject are Morris’s “* Man and 
his Ancestor” (The Macmillan Company, New York, 

$1.50), Sergi’s ‘‘ Mediterranean Race” (Charles Scribner’s 

Sons, New York, $1.50), Keane’s “‘Man, Past and 

Present” (Macmillan, $2.50), and Brinton’s * Races and 

Peoples” (D. McKay, Philadelphia, $1.50). 


Some years ago I found in a newspaper the 
roper grouping of the best known. of Anthony 
rollope’s novels, giving the order in which they 

were to be read. i have mislaid the clipping and my 
~memory fails to recall the details desired by some of 

the readers in a library in which I am interested. I 

think there is a Cathedral Group, including “* Orley 

Farm,” “ Barchester Towers,” and two others; a Po- 

litical Group, made up of “ Phineas Finn,” * Phineas 

Redux,” “ The Prime Minister,” and one other ; and 

also a third group, the name of which utterly escapes 

me. If the editor or aay Outlook reader can give me 
this information, 1 shall be the most _—., 


| In your number of June 15 “H. W. P.” gives 


George Dana Boardman as author of ‘Sow an act, 
reap a habit.” This is incorrect, and was merely 
a on by Dr. Boardman from an unknown 
author. He is popularly credited with the author- 
ship, but its paternity is disavowed by _ 


Can any reader of The Outlook tell me where — 
a me 44 of Denton J. Snider’s commentary on Dante 
can be procured? I think it is out of print. 


Please inform me where I can pct a copy of 
the little poem ‘“‘ Mother Down in Maine.” =. 


Anonymous Inquiries.—We regret to be obliged again 
to remind correspondents that they can expect no reply 
when the rule above printed, requiring the name and 
address to accompany their communications, is not com- 
plied with. 
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jor Babies FOOD Bimre 


PHYSICIANS, TRAINED NURSES, and DRUGGISTS unite in rraising IMPERIAL GRANUM 
JOHN W. DEHOFF, M. D., York, Pa, writes, May 3d, 1901,—‘* Have been using 
IMPERIAL GRANUM for 17 years. The first case was my own child. Is an excellent food.”’ 
MISS E. GERTRUDE DAYTON, 187 William Street, Orange, N. J., writes, March 24th, 
1901,—‘“‘ I am a trained nurse and my specialty is infant nursing, have used IMPERIAL 
GRANUM very largely in my work. It always gives entire satisfaction.” 

MISS EDITH V. CALLAWAY, Chapin, Ill., writes, April 9th, 1901,—‘‘I am informed 
by my parents that your food saved my life when a baby. I am now a school teacher, 
nineteen years old, and am strong and healthy, but my parents say when a baby, nothing 
could be kept on my stomach except your valuable IMPERIAL GRANUM.”’ 

WALKER & WALKER, druggists, New Kensington, Pa., write, May 15th, 1901,—‘** One 
of our customers had tried all the foods for babies, none of which agreed with his baby 
until IMPERIAL GRANUM was tried. The child is now gaining nearly a pound a week.” 


Poorly fed babies are first to succumb to the summer’s heat. Thoughtful mothers, using 
IMPERIAL GRANUM, have nothing to fear, for ‘‘ Granum Babies ”’ are strong and healthy. 
Begin to feed your baby IMPERIAL GRANUM to-day, before it is too late, and note the 
simple directions for regulating the bowels of both babies and adults. 


IMPERIAL GRANUM is sold everywhere, in sterilized, air tight, tin retainers, and is guaranteed to keep for 
any length of time in any climate. On account of its concentration, it is by far the most economical food you can 


use, as well as the best. : 
Send your druggist’s name on a postal for a 


FREE SAMPLE OF IMPERIAL GRANUM. 
JOHN CARLE & SONS, Dept. O, 153 WATER ST., NEW YORK CITY. 
Pan-American Exposition, Buffalo, N. Y., Section H, Liberal Arts Building. 


Since 1860, we have made a specialty of Infant and Invalid diet, If your baby is not thriving, or your own 
stomach is out of order, please take advantage of our wide experience and write us. Your letter will — the 


immediate and personal attention of a member of our firm. 
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EASY TO PROVE YOUR 
SOAP 


il test of two well advertised 
Nols substitutes for PEARLINE 

: 2% and PEARLINE itself was 
made by reducing all to Soft Soap or paste on same 
recipe, a scientific as well as practical test which you 
can apply yourself, according to directions with every 
package of PEARL.NE. The result shown here is en- 
graved from a photograph. 


No. lis simply discolored | No. 2 is one-quarter 
water; not even soapy; | poor, thin, mushy Soap and 
chemical sediment at bot- | three-quarters discolored 
tom. water. 


No. 3 is a solid mass of pure white Soap paste or 
Soft Soap, made from PEARLINE, which proves that 


PEARLINE is Best by Test 


7767 
/, 


Wi 
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If it’s 


It’s Best 


If it’s Babbitt’s Best Soap, you’re 
sure it’s all a laundry soap can be. 


If it’s Babbitt’s |17 76 | Soap 


Powder, you’ve the greatest percentage 
of soap, with the highest cleaning and puri- 
fying qualities -—it’s entirely harmless and 
does the most work. 


Dr. R. Bell, of St. Louis, writes : 

“TI have used Tartarlithine 
with marked success in treat- 
ing hitherto obstinate cases. 
So far as my experience goes, 
you have in this preparation a 
combination most valuable to 
the profession.” 


Send for our Free Pamphlet, telling 
you how to cure Rheumatism. 


If it’s‘Babbitt’s Pure Potash or 
Lye, you’ve the greatest necessarystrength— 
it'sallalyeshould be. Absolute uniformity. 


If it’s Babbitt’s Best Baking 
Powder, you’re sure of its safety, purity, 
McKESSON & ROBBIN Of and surpassing leavening strength. 


_ 97 FULTON STREET NEW YC ; Made by B. T. Babbitt, New York 
SOLE AGEMTS FOR THE TARTAR LITHM/ 


Tartarlithire is sold by all Druggists, or will be 
sent post-paid by mail. Price, $1.00 per bottle. 
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(we have no agents or branch stores. All orders should be 
sent direct to us 


Reduced Priceson 
Mark Suits and Skirts 


SINCE the an- 


nouncement of 


Dr. Deimel’s ||] 
Sale a few weeks 
suitings and 

skirtin have 
Underwear 


Absorbs perspiration instantly and dries but you must act 

quickly if you 

more rapidly any other fabric. For 

these reasons it is an ideal underwear for — ae of this 
aic. 


summer—cool, comfortable, and cleanly. 


made to order 


Samples of the materials from which the eames 


garments are made and a booklet giving than regular 
fullest information may be had on request. prices. 

Perfect in style, 
‘«‘The Linen Store,”’ 
manship. Nearly 
James McCutcheon & Co. all of our styies 
14 West 23d St... N. Y. share in this re- 

duction, 


POF The Catalogue 
and Samples tell 
of offerings like 
these : 


Suits, former price $10, reduced to $6.67. 
$12 Suits reduced to $8. $15 Suits 
reduced to $10. $20 Suits reduced to 
$13.34. $25 Suits reduced to $16.67. 


Skirts, former price $5, reduced to $3.34. 
$6 Skirts reduced to $4. $7.50 Skirts 
reduced to $5. $10 Skirts reduced to 
$6.67. $12 Skirts reduced to $8. 


Rainy-Day Skirts, former price $6, re- 
duced to $4. $7.50 Skirts reduced to 
$5. $9 Skirts reduced to $6. 


Taffeta Jackets, former price $15, re- 
duced to $10. 


There are no reductions on Wash Suits or Skirts, but 
our prices are extremely reasonable. 


Wash Suits, $4 up. Wash Skirts, $3 up. 


We are also or Sample Suits and Skirts (which 
were made up for exhibition in our salesroom) at one-half 
of regular prices. 

The Catalogue, Samples, and Reduced Price List will be 
sent free upon request. Every garment guaranteed to fit 
and please you. If it does not, send it back, and we wid/ 
refund your money. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York a 


Gingham 
Dress, 


yoke of tucks and hem- 
stitching with one inser- | 
tion, neck and sleeves 
trimmed with ruffle of 
embroidery; colors: pink 
and blue; sizes, J and 2 


| 
years, 
$1.00. 


By mail, postage paid, 6 cents extra, 


- Our catalogue, in new form, listing nearly 
2.000 Articles for Children, 


more than half of them illustrated, sent on receipt 


of this advertisement and 4 cents postage. 


| Address Dep’t.i0, ae 60-62 W. 23d St., N. Y. 
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Add to the _ 

enjoyment of | 

the salad, cheese 
or dessert with 


flaky little bis- 
cuit, slightly sav- 
oring of salt. The 
touch that adds com- 
pleteness to the dainty 
meal. 
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NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
Do You Want a 
Genuine Bargain 


We have hundreds of Dertent Pianos returned from 
fenting by persons moving which must be disposed of at once 
as we cannot make room for them in our salesrooms. These 
pianos include Steinways, Knabes, Fischers, Sterlings and other 
wellknown makes. Many of them cannot be distinguished 
from new, yet all are offered at an enormous discount from 
prices when new. Uprights as low as $100. et a easy terms 
of payment to reliable persons. It would probably cost about 
$5 for freight to have one of these pianos shipped to you. New 

size mahogany pianos, with mandolin attachment, $175, 
eent anywhere on easy —— Write at once for complete 
list and full particulars. You can make a great saving by secur- 
ing your piano from us. Every piano warranted exactly as rep- 


sesented. LYON & HEALY,&6 Adams &t., Chicage 
The World's Largest Music House, 


Use SAPOLIO 


MB. J. E. PARRISH of Paris, Illinois, the father 

of this beautiful little girl, writes: ‘*I send you 
a photograph of our little daughter, Jane Parrish ; she 
is twenty-six months old and has been raised entirely 
upon Mellin’s Food. She weighs thirty-six pounds 
and is in perfect health.”’ . 


If you will send us your name and address, we will gladly 
send you free of charge a sample of Mellin’s Food. 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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a 


(burnedin thee ARE a E; 
others may claim Safety or Purity, we 
alone Substantiate it with Chemists’ 


Certificates. 
Note the blue label used by us (and fully sus- 
distinguish our absolutely pure Agate Nickel- 
Steel Ware from other goods containi 

. either ARSENIC, LEAD or ANTIMONY. 

Booklet showing facsimile of our labed, etc., free to any address. 

LALANCE & GROSJEAN MFG. CO. 

NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
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WHEN THINGS ARE UPSIDE DOWN TRY PETTIJOHN’S. | 

Tempers, appetites and digestions are turned upside down by eating improper food. There is really no 
excuse for eating food that turns things upside down. Try Pettijohn’s Breakfast Food. It will turn things 
right side up, make you well and keep you well. It is deliciously good and healthfully bracing. If you have 
not secured one of our beautifully illustrated Pettijohn Booklets, send your name and address atonce. WE WILL, 
SEND YOU A PETTIJOHN BOOKLET FREE, Address : The American Cereal Company, Dept. P, Chicago, Ill, 


| * THE SALT OF Saurs” 
Effer- it | PAVARA 
vescent a | are prepared especially for 


The Salt Extracted from the Juices of Fresh | They na 
Take a supply of Abbey’s Salt world-wide repuita- 


with you to the country on your | being the standara remedy for 


vacation. It will prevent the a 
so often caused by a change o 
climate and from drinking water | Constipation. 
different from that to which one 
is accustomed. | 
As a delicious, cooling, invigor- 
ating, health-giving drink it is un- 
equaled. | Ch. ew" York. 
says:—“‘It has certainly not | 115 Fuiton Street. 


MR. SIM REEVES says :--‘'This preparation is a 
great boon, simple, refreshing and efficacious. 
At most druggists or by mail 
25c, 60c and $1.00 per buttle 


Send postal card for sample to 
The Abbey Effervescent Salt Co. 


9-15 Murray Street, New York 
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Tur 
BooK CASES 


(PATENTED—OTHER PATENTS PENDING) 


i 
~ | 
| 
} 
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cording to style and finish. Shipped ‘On 

Approval,’’ subject to return at our expense if 

not found in gd | particular positively the most perfect 

Foplecase at the lowest prices ever renee. t is the 
ONLY kind having ABSOLUTEL 


Non-Binding and _ (Patented) 
Self-Disappearing Doors 


Will not stick or bind in any climate. _Dust-proof— 
a song a This is only one of several features that 
make Macey "’ positively the best Sectional Bookcase 
in poten a Sty! and 
Price ever made. Write for Catalogue No 

THE FRED MACEY CoO., Grand Rapids, "Mich. 
Branches: New York, 293-295 Broadway; Boston, Fed- 
eral St.; Phila., 1413 Chestnut St.; Chicago, N.Y. Life Bldg. 

OTE. —See our other advertisements in this ma ‘azine. 
Makers of High-Grade Office and Library Furniture. 


PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 
Exhibit, Section O Manufacturers Bldg. 


$4 OU per. section and “upward, ac- 


Direct From the Factory 


Only on the 


PRESIDENT 


Suspender 


No other suspender has the com- 
fort giving arrangement that has 
made the President famous. Every 
pair guaranteed. If **President’’ 
is on the buckles it’s genuine. 
Trimmings can not rust. Sold 
everywhere. Price 50c, or by mail. 
Cc. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO., 
Box 226, Shirley, Mass. 


Although the 


AUSTIN ORGAN 
COMPANY 


HARTFORD, - - CONN. 


is probably the youngest organ 
manufacturing concern in the coun- 
try, it is a fact that all the older 
builders are now developing or have 
only recently developed windchests 
and actions which they claim are 
sufficient for modern needs; where- 
as the AUSTIN COMPANY now 
uses the identical system invented 
by Mr. Austin and which has stood 
a practical and successful test of seven 
years. The AUSTIN ORGAN 
is, therefore, the OLDEST MOD- 
ERN ORGAN on the market. 


Masons Hamlin 
at ORGANS & 


THE STANDARD OF THE WORLD 
3 and 5 W. 18th St., New York 


Bargains in Violins 


portunity 
rosy qn in 
strument very 


fon examples 
0, 
ra 
$200; Pressenda, e200; $200; Kloz, 
$125; Old Strad copy, 8100, and many others. Four 
magnificent Stradivarius, Guarnerius and Amati very 
low. Send for our beautiful catalog of old violins 
(Free). Contains historical sketches of the old anntens 
of Cremona and Brescia from 1540; illustrated; 
fac-simile labels, also a descriptive list of old ietine 
the ee mellow tone, and costing from 
$55, 00. A formas Certificate of Genuineness 
accompanies rl violin. Monthly payments accepted. 


A SPECIAL OFFER. aperoval 
and allow ten days examination. 
LYON & HEALY, (7 Adams St., Chicago 


_ 


LETTERS COPIED WHILE WRITING 


No press; nowork. Any pen; any ink; any paper 
Pen-CARBON-MANIFOLD Co., Dept, A, 145 Centre St.. New York 
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MNobe-Wernicke 
Clastic’Cabinets 


and Book- Cases. 
| A System of Units. 


Pays the 
freight 


Contains 
_ every device 
for filing bus- 


iness letters, 
papers etc. Ask 


It Srows with your business 
and your business grows with it. 


THE “KHOTAL” 


is a Portable 
Practical 
Blue-Flame 
Oil-Burning 


STOVE 


Available in city or country, on land or sea, any- 
cwwhere that a supply of its fuel (kerosene) can be 
bought or carried ; and that means everywhere / 

Handsomely and strongly made of heavy brass 
and tinned iron; 8% inches high, 8% inches top 
diameter, weighs 4% lbs., never gets out of order. 


Price, $3.75 


Other sizes —special finish for yachts—ovens, 
frames and accessories. 
Send for descriplive pamphlet P. 


Boils one quart of water in threc minutes. 
Cooks a six-pound roast to a turn in 60 minutes. 


It is the greatest of modern conveniences for 
camping, yachting, picnics ; a hot-weather comfort 
In the household kitchen ; capable of meeting any 
cooking requirement. 
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OD ROLLERSE® TIN POLLERS 


— 


** Always on top’”’ 
is the judgment expressed 
‘ by those whose experience with 
inferior shade rollers has conclu- 
sively proven the supremacy of the 


Improved Hartshorn 


When you buy the genuine Hartshorn 
Shade Roller, you have a guarantee 
against time, trouble, and the 
many petty annoyances caused 
by an inferior roller. Al- 
ways look for the auto- 
graph signature of 
Stewart Hartshorn 
on label at- 
tached to 
roll- 
er. 


THE HYDROCARBON BURNER CO. 
197 Fulton Street, New York. a 


Ask for Grows with your library. 
Cafalogue Fitted with perfection 
Pr roller-bearing doors. 


Carried in stock by 
eliable dealers. 


She GSlobe\== 
‘Wer nicke Co: 

Cincinnati. 
Fulton & Pearl Sts.. ~ NEW YORK. 
224 -228 Wabash Ave.. Chicago. 


64-66 Pearl St.. ~ Boston. 
7 Bunhill Row,.E.c 


ALWAYS ON TOPE 
WO 
@ 
A 
IMITATIONS TACKS 
| » An ideal Home Book-Case. 
| | 
| LONdON, 
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Handsome Picture FREE 


Ask your dealer for “ Little Indian” 
collars, cuffs and shirts—if he does not 
keep them, send us his name and we will 
mail, free, a handsome engraving of the 
“ Little Indian,” 10x13 inches, mounted 
artistically on a rough gray mat. No 
advertising to prevent it being framed. 

If you can’t give dealer’s name, send 
for particulars howto get the picture free 
in another way. 


Indian” 
Collars — Cuffs — Shirts 


LO 


Our old names and brands are not affected by 
this new mark which appears in addition to the 
ol The quality of our goods is the same—we 
don’t know how to make it better. 

This new trade mark is simply designed to give 
an easily remembered and instantly 
recognized consumers’ name. 

With it, our sales should double in 
a year. if you have read this adver- 
tisement so far with interest, we de- 
pend on you to give the «© Tittle 
Indian’’ goods at least one (rial. 
Don’t let your dealer force other makes upon you 
for larger profit or simply “‘to make a sale.’’ Ifhe 
will not supply you, send to us and we will tell you 
the local dealer who will. We do not sell goods 
by mail—the dealer is our friend and our sole 
method of disposing of our maiufacture. 


See special offer above. 


H. C. CURTIS & CO., Troy, N.Y. 


HL VER SIBLE 99 


Vin 


MANY ADVANTAGES 


Perfect in fit, never ragged or uncomfortable. V. 
convenient, stylish, economical. Made of fine clot 
and exactly resemble linen goods. Turn-down col- 
lars are reversible and give double service. 


NO LAUNDRY WORK 


When soiled, discard. Ten collars or five pairs 
of cuffs, 25c. By mail, 30c. Send 6c. in stamps for 
sample collar or pair of cuffs. Name size and style. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Dept. 13, Boston 
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bed RSE SHOF BRAND © 


UNIVERSAL 


IMPRON GUIDE BOAR? 
@SPREADING THE CLOTHES @ fom, 


i 


i 


EVERY ONE WARRANTED 


Pure rubber rolls make HORSESHOE 
BRAND WRINGERS last longer and 
wring more evenly and drier than any 
other brand. They save the clothes and 


buttons. 


Every roll and wringer bears 


our name and guarantee. 
The Patent Improved Guide Board 
does away with hand spreading. 


Mirth-provoking novelty, It's All in the Rubber.” 
Wee on postal request. Address Dept. 20, 


The American Wringer Co., 99 Chambers Street, N. Y. 
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Sent on Suspicion 
Our offer of 30 nights’ FREE trial— moncy returned without 
argument—the guarantee that no hair mattress made at any price 
can equal it—this is what sells the first Ostermoor Patent Elastic 


Felt Mattress in a home. The satisfaction of the sleeper accounts 
for the scores of duplicate orders that are received every month. 


Standard size $15, express charges prepaid. Smaller sizes at 
smaller prices. Can be bought only of us direct. Not for sale at 
stores. Beware of dealers who are offering worthless substitutes. 


A HANDSOME BOOK FREE 


illustrated book, ‘‘The Test of Time,” whether you need a 
mattress or not. You will be pleased and instructed. Hair is 
a thing of the past, and you should know why. 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 120 Elizabeth St., New York. 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches. Send for book “‘ Church Cushions.” 


Cc 


UNIVERSAL PERFUME 


The Largest and Best-Equipped 


Housefurnishing 
Warerooms 


in the Country. 


Best Quality Goods Only 


Everything necessary for Kitchen, Laundry, 
ES) Dining Room, Library, Pantry, Hall, Bath, and 
em. (FLORAL Stable. Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, Crockery, 

RY y China, and Glass. Fire Sets, Andirons, and Fen- / 
ders. House-cleaning Articles. 


EDDY REFRIGERATORS | 
Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century | 
THE “WILKE” 


Porcelain-lined Refrigerators 


SS 


! 


| 130 and 132 West 42d Street, and 
135 West Forty-first 


IEF GO i a; Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention. 
/ HANDKERCHIEF, DRESSING-TABLE 
AND BATH. © | 

Street | 
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DANNER SECTIONA 


BOOK CASES. 


ARE THE ONLY ONES BUILT ON THE 
Unit System savinc 
Adjustable Shelves, Sliding Doors, 

ano Consultation Leaf 


Send for catalogue which gives prices, style of finish, and all details. For sale by furniture dealers. 
THE JOHN DANNER MANUFACTURING CO., 21 Hastings St., Canton, Ohio 
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Many ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE: 
New and A Powder for the Feet. 
. Shake Into Your Shoes 
Desirable Allen’s Foot=Ease, a powder for 
Ends takes the ong out of corns and bun: 
ions. 
discovery of the Allen's 
‘ oot. hase makes tig “hitting Or new 
Accomplished Foot. kes tight-titt 


\. shoesfeeleasy. [tis a certain cure for 
ingrowing nails, Sweating, callous and 
hot, tired, —— feet. e have over 
30,000 testimonials. TRY IT TO.- 
DAY. Sold by all Druggists and Shoe 
“So Easy to Use.” tation. Sent by mail for2dc.in stamps. 

y FREE TRIAL PACKAGE 

sentbymail. Address 


ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N. Y. 


( Mention this magazine) 


Dr. Lyon’s 


PERFECT 
Ghe New Model T tr p 4 
DENSMORES 00 owder 
Nos. 4, 5, and 6 Take Advanced Ground Used by people of refinement 
BALL-BEARING THROUGHOUT for over a quarter of a century. 


Booklet Free | 
DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO., 309 Broadway, New York 


150 Varieties. For Sale by all Stationers. ade. 
Works, Camden, N.J. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 26 Jonn St., New York. 


ESTERBROOK&CE 


i 


I KEEP OLD FRIENDS AND ADD NEW ONES EVERY DAY 


Sold Only in a Yellow Box—for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the mouth. 
Bristles in irregular tufts—cleans between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook oe ge it. 
ults’ 35¢. 


HE 


Brush) 


Lom. 
~ 
\ 
> 
MST 
4 
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4 i 
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ith 
— 
Youths’ 25c. Children’s 2s5c. By mail or at dealers’, Send for free booklet Tooth Lruths. 
| FLORENCE MFG. CO., 156 Pine Street, Florence, Mass. 
= PATENTE! ithe 


ENEDICTS 


COPY, 
p* LETTERS 


of Original Letters, Orders, 
VE PERFECT COPIES Invoices, Statements, Etc. 
Rs NO TIME LOST. It Coples While You Write. Can ¥ 

y Letter or Bill Head Ink or Pencil M 
R AGS Oot Sites ay Be Used. 

xes.and a o 
POOR CoP! ES $1.50 and $2. 25. SEND $2.25 or 


OLE MANUFACTURERS. 
KIMBALL anno STORER CO. wo.s south FIFTH ST. MINNEAPOLIS. MINN. & 


# A Million Friends 


Se unite in praise of 


| 


/ Don’t tie the top of your 1 
» jelly aad in at c rit an S 
h 
absolutely sure way—by c al 
refine 
Has no taste odor. 


iwi is air tight and acid 
\\ Easily applied. 
sefulin a dozen other 


Jen 


Perfect Pen 
Fair Price 
n Absolute Guarantee 


e/ ways about the house. 
Full directions with 


A 
A 


Sold and recommended as the 
best throughout the world 


Use the Improved Washburne Pat- 
ent Cuff Holders. They cannot 
slip. Instantly released. By mail, 
20 cents the pair. Catalogue of | 
scar{ holders and other novelties sa! 
made with Washburne Fasteners 4 
Free. 


FOR PERSONAL COMFORT 


L. E. Waterman Company 
12 Golden Lane 155-157 Broadway 


London, E. C. New York, N. Y. 
AMERICAN RING CO., 


HALF ENOUGH WATER 


is quite enough for some people, but most people want water 
every day. 


RIDER OR ERICSSON HOT AIR PUMPS 


are used you can have water every day in the year, and your 
cook or stableboy is the only engineer needed. 25,000 in daily 
use 

Catalogue ‘‘D” on application to nearest store. 


Ss RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO. 


22 Cortlandt Street, New York. 40 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 

239 Franklin Street, Boston. 40 N. 7th Street, Philadelphia, 

692 Craig Street, Montreal, P. Q. arse sy 71, Havana, 
22a Pitt St., Sydney, N.S. W. 
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CARTERS INK’ 


AN OLD BOOKKEEPER IS DISCRIMINATING 


Better take his advice and use CARTER’S. 
Send for Booklet, ** Inklings ’—FRE 


THE CARTER’S INK CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


Zi 


Climes 
at all 
Times 


accurate adjustment 
makes the 


WATCH 


most reliable. Factory-tested 
by refrigeration and oven heat, 
its performance is perfect any- 
where and any time. 

An Elgin Wate h always has the 

word “Elgin” engraved on the 

works. Send for free booklet. 

ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., Elgia 11. _ 
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HE FOOT-PATH TO PEACE. By HENRY 
VAN DykE. Handsomely: printed on white 


paper and mounted on gray cardboard 7 by 9 
inches. Many thousands already sold. Price, 10 


cents, postpaid. THE OUTLOOK Co., NEw York. 


TOILET 


LIKE SATIN 


Guaranteed 
Full Count 


3000-Sheet 
Rolls 


Better Qual ” Cannot be Made 


FOR SALE BY ALL 
GOOD DRUGGISTS 


A Year’s Supply for the a’v erage 


family, delivered 
to any point in the United 
States reached by express, F or $1 .00 


SEND FOR OUR UNIQUE 
BOOKLET AND SAMPLES 


A.P.W. Paper Co. 27 Colonie St. Albany, N.Y. 


i877 FOR 24 YEARS 1901 


We have successfully treated all forms of 


CA 


NCER 


Tumors and other new growths except those in the stomach, 
other abdominal organs and the Thoracic Cavity without the 


use of the knife. Asa logical result of our success 


By 


THE BERKSHIRE HILLS Senelorian 


has, from a humble beginning, become the largest and mostelegantly 
appointed private institution in the world for the treatment of a 
special class of diseases, and has no rivals. . It is conducted by a 
graduate of standing in the Regular School of Medicine, and upon 
a strictly ethical and professional basis. Any physician who desires 
to investigate our method of treatment will be entertained as our 
guest. All physicians are cordially invited. 

Upon receipt of a description of any case of Cancer or Tumor 
we will mail. prepaid and securely sealed, THE MOST VALUA- 
BLE AND COMPREHENSIVE TREATISE ever published on 
this special subject, and will give you an opinion as to what can 
be accomplished by our method of treatment. and will refer you 
to former patients. 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, north Acams, Mass. 
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Perfection 


gre to the mere pleasure of taking pictures is 
the greater satisfaction of making the —_ possi 
pictures. Our Art Booklet of high-gra 


Ormond Cameras (ise, 


equipped with various, weil-known Anastigmat 
Lenses, containing beautiful original photograph. 
sent on receipt of 6c. Our oe 9 a catalogue o 
Cameras and Photographic Goods free. 


SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 
37 Wabash Ave. ~ CHICAGO 


Supply House in the 


: 
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For 65 Years Dr. Marshall’s Catarrh 
“Snuff has kept on Curing Catarrh 


The oldest Remedy, has a national reputation and haz 
never been equaled for the instant relief and permanent cure 
of Catarrh, Colds in the Head, and the attendant Headach 
and Deafness. Restores Lost Sense of Smell. Immediat 
relief guaranteed. Guaranteed perfectly harmless. Ask your 
dealer for it. Refuse all substitutes. Price, 25 cents. 
All druggists, or by mail, postpaid. Circulars /ree. 

F. C. KEITH (Mfr.), Cleveland, Ohio. 


A Babcock Safeguard. 


Physicians—and others—who do much driving, 
at all hours, want protection from the ele- 
ments, and against accident. Driving overrough 
roads at night is dangerous, doubly so if you have 


cheaply made carriage. 


Babcock Quality Means Safety. 


Years of experience has taught us how to make 
every part to meet the most exacting require- 
ment, or emergency. As flawless as the best 
materials and skilled workmen can make them; 
true economy because they last. Then, they 
have style and beauty. Let us suggest some- 
thing specially suited to your seeds. Catalogue. 


H. H. BABCOCK & CO., Watertown, N. Y. 


Hay Fever Cured! 


No expensive journeys or change of climate 
required. 


A Simple, Inexpensive 


Home Treatment 
Efficient in all disorders of the respiratory 


‘hroat 


tract: Cattarrh, Bronchitis, Sore 


ey re Headache and Deafness when caused 
Catarrh. Almost immediate relief in Hay 


Souee, and a speedy cure. Complete outfit, 
rubber bulb atomizer and Vaporium for six 
months’ treatment 


$1.50 


If after a ten days’ trial you are not satisfied, 
you may return the same and receive your 
money back. Remember this. We mean busi- 
ness and for reliability we refer you to any 
bank in me © Cree 
APORIUM COMPANY 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
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YOUR ASTHMA 
AND HAY FEWER 
and live during the summer like other folks. 


Listen! 


There is no need of your suffering or going 
away for relief. 

Dr. Hayes, of Buffalo, cures Asthma and 
Hay Fever to stay cured. Write for his book 
which explains his system of personal care 
and treatment by mail and ask for Current 
Comments, No. 32. Address or call 

Dr. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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ABSOLUTELY RELIABLE, ALWAYS. 


Remington Typewriter 


327 Broadway, New York. 


OUR TOURIST GLASS 


represents the highest optical ef- 
ciency and mechanical perfec- 
tion. Wonderfully yand 
field. Unexcelled for F veld + Gal- 
lery, or Opera. Compactand strong. 
Leather case and stra Finished Po 
black $10.50. Sameina uminum 12.50 
Sent, ex. prepaid, on receipt o price 
or C. ©. D. for inspection on paym 
of 50c. ex. charges. CLAFLIN OPTICAL 
CO., Masonic Temple, Washington, D. C. 


URF PROOF 


Tri ple-litred. Absotutels puncture-proof. Ride over 
sharp - tim glass, tacks, etc., without letting out air. Most dura- 
ble made. Regular price $10. We now sell direct to riders, givin 
them dealers’ profits. To assist in introducing them, we wil 
send one set anywhere, prepaid, for 84.50. If preferred, will 
send C. O. D., subject to examination. If not just as we say. don’t 
Re ay for them. State size. Send to-day. Columbia Rubber 

orks, S. E. cor. Clyborn & W. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


OHIO STEAM COOKER 


cooks a whole meal over one burner on 
any kind of stove; makes summer cook- 
ing a pleasure ; has steam whistle; GREAT 
SAVING IN’ FvkEL, PROVISION, AND 
LasBor. No interchange of odors or tastes 
in the food. Copper bottom and sides, a 
feature not in other Cookers. ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE sent of Spe- 
cial Offer to Good Agents 


OHIO STEAM COOKER co. 
20 Ontario Building - j TOLEDO, OHIO 
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RECREATION DEPARTMENT 


A Grand Transcontinental Tour 


The International meeting of the Ep- 
worth League will assemble at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal, July 18 to 21. Very low rates 
($50 00 for the round trip from Chicago, 
and from other points not to exceed one 
first-class fare tor the round trip added to 
the rate from Chicago) have been arranged 
for, and anybody desiring to make the 
trip to the Pacitic Coast can take advan- 
tage of these very favorable rates, which 
are less than half fare. Tickets will per- 
mit return west of Chicago without addi- 
tional charge via Ogden or Los Angeles 
or via other direct routes from that used 
in going, — that tickets returning via 
Portland will be $9.0) more than via 
direct routes, or returning via Los An- 
geles and back via Portland, $13.50 more 
than via direct routes. Children between 
tive and twelve years of age one-halt of 
the above rates. One hundred and fifty 
pounds of personal baggage will be 
allowed free on each adult ticket and 
seventy-five pounds on each child's ticket. 

_The special train wiil leave Chicago 
via Chicago & North-Western Railway, 
uly 9, at 11:5’ p.m., and will be 
under the personal direction of a repre- 
sentative of the Tourist Department of 
the North Western-Union Pacitic Line. 

The route will be via Chicago & North- 
Western Railway Chicago to Council 
Bluffs and Omaha; Union Pacific Rail- 
road to Denver; Denver & Rio Grande 
Railroad to Grand Junction ; Rio Grande 
Western Railway to Salt Lake and Og- 
den; and Southern Pacitic Company to 
San Francisco. This is one of the most 
beautiful scenic routes of the world. The 
en route are Omaha, 

Jenver. Colorado Manitou, 
Pike’s Peak, Pueblo, Roya Gorge (Mare 
shall Pass optional), Leadvill>, Grand 
Cafion, Glenwood Springs, Salt Lake 
City, Ogden, and Sacramento, and will 
take tourists through the heart of the 

| Mountains and over the far- 
famed Sierra Nevadas, Stops en route 
will be made at Denver, permitting a trip 
over the famous Loop and sight-seeing in 
the Capital City of Colorado ; at Colorado 
ae for the purpose of visiting Mani- 
tou, Garden of the Gods, Pike’s Peak, 
Cheyenne Cafion, etc. Stop will be made 
at Glenwood Springs, on the far side of 
the Rockies, and which is one of the 
famous r-sorts of Colorado. Sunday will 
be spent in Salt Lake City, permitting 
those who may desire to attend services 
in the Mormon Tabernacle. 

Purchase your tickets from your home 
agent, as a considerable saving can usually 
be made by so doing, but be particular to 
see that they read via the Chicago & 
North-Western Railway from Chicago. 
Select such raiiway line up to Chicago as 
will best suit your convenience and enable 
you to leave on special train from Chicago 
at 11:59 p.m., Tuesday, July 9, 1901, via 
Chicago & North-Western Railway. 


A Natural Biograph 


The trip from New York to 
Buffalo via the LACKAWANNA 
RAILROAD gives one a magnifi- 
cent panorama of scenery unsur- 
passed by any railroad line in 
America, especially because the 
locomotives on the LACKAWANNA 
RAILROAD burn hard coal, emit- 
ting no smoke, and the roadbed is 
stone ballasted, producing no dust. 
Meals are served during the entire 
day on the a la carte plan, so 
you pay only for what you eat. 
A good road to remember for 
the Pan-American Exposition.— 
American Journal of Education. 


All the Great Kesorts 


are reached by the NEW YORK 
CENTRAL LINES and their con- 
nections. You will get a deal of 
valuable information in regard to 
the great resorts of America and 
how best to reach them from the 
now famous “Four Track Se- 
ries,” the New York Central’s 
Books of travel and education. 


An Illustrated Catalogue will be sent 
free, postpaid, to any address, on a 
of a postage stamp by Geo. H. Daniels, 
General Passenger Agent, Grand Cen- 
tral Station, New York. ; 


@THE @ 
SEA BEACH 
EBB TIDE 


BOOK which might have for its 

sub-title ‘‘How to Know the 
Scashore ’’—invaluable to all who 
go to the scaside—superbly illus- 
trated. Send for circular ; a postal 
card will bring it. The Century 
Co., Union Square, New York. 


Quick 
Wink 


THE CHURCH PREss ASSOCIATION, 
200 So. 10th Street, Philadelphia, 
will respond to inquiries mew f 
information about the resorts ad- 
vertised in its . 


Church Magazines 


TRAVEL 


PLANT LINE 


offers greatest diversity for a sum- 

mer outing. Charming sea trips, 
long or short, on stanch, up to-date ships. 
Magnificent Lake and Inland scenery, 
delightful climate. The best salmon and 
trout fishing and caribou shooting in 
America. Hospitable people, good living, 
cheap rates. Send a postage-stamp for 
booklets, colored maps, etc., telling all 
about it. J. A. FLANDERS, Passenger 
Agent, 20 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


| Travel 


GOING TO EUROPI ? 


In choosing a tour it is safe to follow the 
majority ; one can’t afford to be careless a’ out 
so important a matter. Your money er 
tainly) and your comfort and health (per!: :ps) 
are involved. There is only one world- vide 
tourist firm—THOS. COOK & SN, 
Go where you will, you can’t get away ‘rom 
them. ‘*‘The best is always the 
cheapest.”’ 

BOOKLETS giving full informatio:. re 
garding ALL our EUROPEAN TOURS 
for this season can be had for the asking. 
50 Parties, $175 to $1,000. 
Independent Steamship and Railroad tickets 
everywhere; rates always the lowest. 


SHALL WE SEND YOU DETAILS? 


THOS. COOK & SON 


NEW YORK, 261 and 1185 Broadway ; i}os- 
ton, Philadelphia, Chicago, San Francisco etc. 


“Queen of Summer Trips” 


BOSTON BY SEA 


Finest coastwise trip in the world. Com- 
plementary side-trip 


Old Point Comfort 


to holders of first-class tickets 
BALTIMORE to BOSTON 


For particulars and tour book address Pass. 
Dept., ‘RCH. M TRANS, 
CO., 214 E. German St., Baltimore, Md. 


STEAMSHIP 
ANITOU ‘company 

Between Chicago, Charlevoix, Pe- 
toskey. Harbor Springs, and Macki- 
nac Island. 

Connections for Detroit, Buffalo, Duluth, 
all Eastern and Lake Superior points. 

Ss. S. MANITOU 


for Passenger Service Exclusively, . leaves 


Chicago, Tues., 10 A.M. ; urs., 11 A.M.; 
Sat.. 5 P.M. ooklets free by addressing 
JOSEPH BEROLZHEIM, G.P.A.., Office 


and Dock, Rushand No. Water Sts., Chicago. 
A TRIP 


7 BUFFALO 


a 
what it costs to see it. 
cents. THE EXPENSE GUIDE CO 
432 Ellicott Sq., Buffalo, N. Y. 


WHITE STAR 


LINE . 


Magnificent passenger steamers 


and Detroit, Mich., and twice daily be- 
tween Detroit, the famous St. Clair 
Flats, Port Huron, and way ports. The 
new steel steamer Tashmoo of this line 
is the speediest and most magnificently 
equipped day boat in the world. C. F. 
BIELMAN, Traffic Manager, Detroit, Mich. 


HIONEYMAN’S PRIVATE TOURS 


Pan-American Five-day Tours 
from New York via Lehigh Valley R. R. 
Write for circulars to Plainfield, N. J., or 
call at 123 Liberty St., Room 309, 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


EUROPEAN TOURS 
R225 and Upwards | 
Small artes conducted by university men. 
en 


ER 


ad for tllustrated circulars. 
& SAWY 


DUN 
#106 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


plying daily between Toledo, Ohio, | 
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RECREATION DEPARTMENT 


Travel 


London & North Western Ry. 


Popular Tourist Route in ** Olde England.” 
Chester, Leamington, 
Oxford, “English Lakes, Scotland, etc. 

Special Vestibuled Trains 
Liv ERPOOL (Riverside) to LONDON 
on arrival of Steamers from America. 
ere 4{Hold) checked N. Y. to London. 
information, Folders, Guides, etc., 
WAND, Agent, 852 B 


1000 ISLAND ROUTE 


Lake Ontario and 
St. Lawrence River Day Line 


Mondays, Wednesda S, = Fridays leave 
Charlotte, Sodus Point 
5, North F air N. Y., i: 
P.M., Oswedo, N P.M.; Calling. at all 
the principal 1000 Island resorts; arriving at 
Alexandria Bay 9:00 
For rates pk | tolders write to 
Rospr. MAxwELt, G. P. A., Charlotte, N.Y. 


guts? ABROAD on a BICYCLE 
RIP? Send for ° ‘Bicycling Notes for 
Abroad.” 


YLAND LINE 


LIVERPOOL 


roadway, N. Y. 


Sailing regularly. ist cabin, $40 


SS. Devonian ew) uly 
Winitiredian (New) 10, 500 
to London ‘*6,000 “* 13 

F.O. ‘HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’ 1 Agents 

115 State St.. Bosto 


FUROPE i in Party of 10 Persons only. Cunard 
Express Stmrs. first class. 62 days, Scotland 
Switzerland, etc., ap rs. ood 
tours, Eng., Paris etc. up 

H. A. Topp, A.M., N 


EUROPE 


Sail from Boston bythe 
ew Twin-Screw 
senger Steamers of the 


Dominion Line 


For & Liv- 
erpoo Common- 
wealth, 13,000 tons; 
New England, 11,600 
ton 

For matter satlings address 
Dominion Line, 77 State St., Boston 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL. 


Miss Weldon will take six young ladies 
abroad. Restricted. Highest references. 
for of the trip, Miss 

LDON, “* The Moorings,’’ Howard, Pa. 


— BENNETT & SONS, Tourist 

Norway. Full in- 

plied relating to traveling in 
ndependent tours planned. 


su 
Norway. 


2 Tours to Europe. Programm 
on application. tickets at 

3% reduction from ordinary ra ANGLO- 

AMERICAN EXCHANGE, 1358 


HOTELS AND RESORTS— 


Austria 


European Summer Resort A 
uck 7 feet "above the sea, 
with dry, braci - 
mate Mode HOTEL TIROL 
veniences. Best ref- (open ail the year). 
erences. Illustrative pamphlets, descriptive, 
respectively, of Innsbruck and of the driving 

p from Innsbruck to mmergau, sent 
gratis on application. CARL LANDSEE, Prop. 


Before Starting for the Country, have 


ESTCOTT 


EXPRESS CO. 


HECK YOUR 
BAGGAGE 


Executive Offices, 39 East 42d St.,. New York 


Baggage checked from residence via WESTCOTT EXPRESS, to the BUFFALO 
PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION via THE MOST DIRECT ROUTES, and to all 
points on the lines of the New York Central & Hudson River R. R., the West Shore R. R., 
and the Lackawanna R. R. and their connections. 

Branch Offices throughout New York and Brooklyn with telephone connections. 


The « LAND OF EVANGELINE” in 
Nowa Scotia 


The Delightful Vacation Land of America 


Reached by the Dominion Atlantic Railway Line from Boston. Three 
palatial twin-screw, nineteen-knot steamers, ‘‘ Prince George,”’ 
** Prince Arthur,’’ and ‘‘ Prince Edward,"’ in service present season. 
PRESENT SAILINGS. 
- Wharf (foot State St.), Tuesday and Friday 
DAILY SERVICE begins about si 30. 


UNDER 14 HOURS FROM BOSTON 


Boston, Long 


full information as to sailings, rates, etc., also delightfully 


For 
written guide-book entitled ** The La 


nd of Evangeline and Gateways Thither,”’ 
write to J. F. MASTERS, New England Supt., 228 Washington "St 


mailed free, 
Boston. 


Ry. 


lake 
daylight and back to the Fortress City, ae all the beautiful seaside resorts on the lower St. Law- 


rence, with their chain of commodious hotels 


a * Red 300 = Connections for Grand Mére, and the Celebrated Shawenegan Falls. 


The New Route to the Far-Famed Saguenay 
and the only rail route to the delightful Sum- 
mer resorts and fishing grounds north of 
uebec and to Lake St. Jon and Chicoutimi, 
through the Canadian Adirondacks, Trains 
connect at Chicoutimi with Saguenay steam- 
ers for Tadousac, Cacouna, Murray Bay, and 
nit A round trip unequaled in America, 
— matchless fores®, mountain, river and 
nery, down the majestic Saguenay by 


otel Roberval, Lake St. John, has first-class accommo- 


Apply in 


New ALLISON, Vanderbilt Ave. and 44th St., and to ticket agents of all principal cities. A 
ted guide-book free. ALEX. HARDY, G.P.A.; ; J. G. ScoTT, Genl. 1. Mer. , Quebec, Can. 
England Switzerland 


METROPOLE 
LONDON 


This famous hotel has long been a 
favored stopping-place for American vis- 
itors. Most central position in North- 
umberland Avenue, Trafalgar Square. 


Convenient for the West-end and all chief 


places of interest. It belongs to the 

Gordon Company, who are the greatest 

hotel proprietors in the world and have 

carried hotel management to the highest 

state of perfection. : 
Cable address 


METROPOLE LONDON 


France 


Comfortable and _ refined 


P A R I Ss home for young ladies and 


families anxious to learn French. me. 
SABATIER, Professeur, 5 Place des Ternes. 


Germany 


England 


T ONDON.— Miss Pitman’s Pension 

York Place, Portman Sq.—Liberal 
central; omnibuses toall parts. Refs. Dr. 
Sutherland, 295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, 


Bad Nauheim 


1}, PENSION VICTORIA 


Parkstrasse 34. First class. Lift. 
The Misses E. and T. SCHNEIDER. 


Grand Hotel Riche-Mont 
First-class. Splendidly situated. - Patronized 
y Americans. Write for tariff and pamphlet. 


UCERNE,Switzerland.— Victoria 
Hotel. New, first-class Hotel, on the 
Boulevard Pilatus. Most central and quiet 
position. Fine view. Electric light and warm- 
water heating in every room. Open all the year. 
Lift. American house. Alb. Riedwig, Propr. 


THE HOTEL BRANT 


Delightful Summer Climate 


YACHTING, CANOEING, BATHING, 
GOLF, TENNIS, AND BOWL- 
ING GREENS 
The Hotel is of modern construction and 
on the North Beach 

wake O 
Pan-American or Niagara Falls. 
Illustrated Booklet on application. Now 
open. WACHE NHUSEN & BOGGS. 


Avenue House Coll Coll. Ave., 


Family Hotel, $1.50 to $2.00 a Pa Ar- 
rangements made also by week or month. 


YARMOUTH scor 


SCOTIA 


Summer tongperatnes 70°. No flies, no ma- 
laria, no hay fever. Delightful drives, _boat- 
ing, fish hing. Grand Hotel, wet in porsnoes. 


Send for booklet. F. C. WIL Mgr. 
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RECREATION DE! DEPARTMENT 


Canada 
Acadia Seminary Hotel Evangeline 
WOLFVILLE, 


_The finest resort in Nova Scotia "100 large. 
airy rooms ; perfect sanitation ; ure water ; 
home* cocking; superb view. Golf Links, 
Write for circulars. RockwELt Co., Props: 


MYRTLE HOUSE 


DIGBY, NOVA SCOTIA 
The best house in igh Golf Links. Send 
for booklet. AUBR y BROWN, Mer. 


Finest boats, bathing. “fishing. Send for 
circulars 


Connecticut 


FENWICK HALL 


FENWICK, CONN. 


If you wish to spend the Summer at one of 
the most Reports appointed resorts on the 
Atlantic Coast, offering every facility for 
indvor and outdoor amusements, an ae 6 
social atmosphere stop. CH refined IS: 
write for pa articulars to 
Hotel Jefferson, New York. 


PRIVATE GOLF LINKS 


HAW KHURST 
LITCHFIELD, CONN. 
High altitude, pure water, perfect renee, 
no malaria. Otis passenger elevator. 
sun parlor. Golfing. Booklet on 


Crest View Sanatorium 


Green wich,Ct. — First-class in ali respects 
home comforts. . M. Hitrcucock, M.D. 


Conn. First- 
Stevens lass; modern 
ments. Highes tR° R. Station | in the State. 
Send for E. C. STEVENS, Prop. 


W ASHINGTON Litchfield Co., 


For particulars address till June 1, Miss VAN- 
DERHOOF, Sunset Lodge, Lakewood, N. J. 


WATERFORD, CONN. 
Five miles from New London on Niantic 
River. Excellent boating, bathing, driving, 
and golf. No mosquitoes or malaria. 


Maine 


S ISLAND, Casco Bay 
LLEVUE COTTAG ES. Open 
for ates and transient oo $8 to $12 
weekly; $2 per day. Mrs. CADWALADER. 
Me. 


attractive golf driving ; fishing. ea- 
sonable rates. A. WALKER, Manager. 


The POCAHONTAS 


(PORTSMOUTH HARBOR) 


Kittery Point, Me. 


Also furnished cottages to rent. Situated at 
junction of Ocean and Harbor, the most 
picturesque on the coast and great Naval 
Station. Commanding view of ocean, harbor, 
and woodland. Good boating, bathing, and 
fishing. Golf, tennis, etc. Address till June 
Lth, Mrs. C. G. FRANCIS, Mer., 
The Abbotsford, Com'th Ave., Boston. 


THE PEPPERRELL 
KITTERY POINT, ME. 
Convenient to steamer, steam railroad, and 
trolley. Bathing, boating, and Mod- 
erate rates, BB. 


THE ANTLERS 


Colorado Springs, Colo:ado 


Reopens July 2, 190: 


Two hundred and fifty guests’ i .oms, 
American and European) lans: 
Suites with private bathe. M.gnif. 
cent Ballroom, Bowling lieys, 
Telesemes, and every moder: con. 
venience. Absolutely fir-proof 
hout. Purest mountain water 
ere 


HENRY MARUCCHI, Ma: ager, 


THE 
WAYSIDE 
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> 


: 
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New Milford, Litchfield Co., Conn, 


Comfortable beds and an excellent table. & 
Old-time comforts and modern luxuries, & 
Water from pure mountain springs. Perfect 8 
plumbing. Everything that’s needed to make 
a stay among the hills, for rest or recreation, ? 
@ season profitabl I rea Golf, tennis, boats, 
fishing, livery. 


<f> 


rite for the booklet, 
THE WAYSIDE INN, 


Maine 


Massachusetts 


Harbor View 


MACHIASPORT, ME. 

On Historic Machias Bay 
High elevation ; grand views ; fine 
drives; pure spring water; no 
malaria. Terms reasonable. 

Mrs. ALFRED HIGGINS 


OGUNQUIT, MAINE 


SAINT ASPINQUID HOTEL 
Best location, excellent bes beach, 85 miles from 


UNDER ONE MANAGEMENT 


ROBBINS SPRING HOTEL 
ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, MASS, 


(OPEN THROUGHOUT THE YEAR) 


PIGEON COVE HOUSE 


“NEAR THE OCEAN” 


THE LINWOOD 


** RIGHT ON THE OCEAN” 
(SUMMER RESORTS) 


PIGEON COVE, CAPE ANN, MASS, 
Circulars. F, H. PRATT, Proprietor. 


Boston. PERKIN S, Prop. 
COLONIAL INN 


Hotel, beautifully situated on: Maine Coast. 
end for circulars and terms. ddress 
AARON H. LITTLEFIELD, Ogunquit, Me. 


THE BEECHES 


PARIS HILL, ME. 
Sanitarium Highest village in 


ine. Mountain scen- 
ery. No malaria. Once Se fires. Sunny rooms. 
Biths; Electricity 


ATTLEBORO HOME 
SANITARIUM 


Rest Cure, Baths, Electricity, 
Massage, trained attendants. 
Number limited to ten. No Insane. 
Send for descriptive circular to 
LAURA VY. GUSTIN-MACKIE, M.D. 
Attleboro, Mass. 


. F. HAMMOND. 
PEMAQUID, MAINE 
The EDGEMERE and BAY VIEW HOUSE 
One of the most beautiful spots on the Maine 


coast to spend a summer’s vacation. Send for 
descriptive booklet. W. G. TIBBETTS. 


GRINDSTONE INN 


WINTER HARBOR, MAINE 
Ideal resort of America. Always cool. 
Golf, boating, fishing, fine drives. 
Opens July ist 
ERNEST G. GROB, Manager, 
Winter Harbor, Maine. 


AY VIEW COTTAGE. Near water 
and pine woods; broad piazzas; g 
— and bathing. Pure water Piano, etc. 
M. BucKNAM, Yarmouth, M 


Massachusetts 


Out on the Cool Ocean 


Off Manchester-by-the-Sea 


THE WINNEEGAN 
Baker Island, Mass. 
For booklet and information address 
HENRY W. MORSE, Proprictor, Salem, Mass. 


The Berkeley Hotel 
Berkeley and Boylston Streets 
BOSTON 
Near Back Bay Stations, 


to Ladies 
g Alone 


JOHN A. SHERLOCK 


PEACE HAVEN COTTAGE 


Brant Rock, Mass.—A charming home 
by the open ocean. Wide p ¢ acious 
dining-room. Surf bathing. 
let. F. EARLE, M.D., or Supt., Box 16 


AP E Spend the Summer 
at Santuit Hotel 
COTUIT, MASS. De- 

OD lightful ciimate; golf, 
boating, bathing. fishing. 
LSMERE HOUSE, Dorchester, 
Mass.— Water front; first-class; terms 
moderate. For particulars addiess Dr. 


J. L. SIMONDS, Proprietor. 
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_RECREATION DEPARTMENT 


Massachusetts 


Massachusetts 


New Hampshire 


The Rockaway and Cottages 


An ideal summer resort. 
Eastern Point, East Gloucester, Mass. 
Send for illustrated circular. 
w. A. PUBLICOVER, Prop. 


THE SURFSIDE 


GLOUCESTER 
Cape Ann, Mass. 
An ideal Summer Resort for health and 


llent cuisine. booklets. 
vest. SAWYER, Prop. 


Bass Rocks, 
The Thor wald Gloucester, Mass. 
Within a minute’s walk from electric cars 
and beach; fine surf ee; arge. coo 
roonis with closets. Goif Links in rear of 


For booklet address 
building. ‘Mrs. LUCY A. JACKMAN. 


The Berkshire Inn|c 
Amid Famous Berkshire Hills 
350 ft. frontage. Charming supunet resort. 
Golfing, etc. Booklets. CALEB TICK- 


The BARRINGTON 


A new modern hotel amid the Berkshire 
Hills. Charmingly situated upon Berkshire 
Heights. Open June 15. Every provision for 
comfort. Golf and all other outdoor sports. 
125 guests. -_ For let and rates address 
SMALL& ROWE, Great Barrington, Mass. 


Derkshire Hills—Boarders accommo- 
dated at Old Homestead Farm, head of 
Pontoosuc Lake. Bicycling, boating,driving ; 
three daily mails. Send forcircular. CARRIE 
R. Dow, Lanesboro, Mass. 


CURTIS HOTEL 


LENOX, MASS. 
IN BERKSHIRE HILLS 
’ Elevation 1,300 feet. Coolnights. Attract- 
ive rooms with or without —_ Elevator. 
Electric lights. Open fires. Beautiful drives 


over good roads. Pure water. Perfect drain- 
age. WILLIAM D. CURTIS, Proprietor. 


Marblehead, Mass. HOUSE 


GILES, propri- 
etor (for many years the successful manager 
of Cove Cottages), announces the opening 
of his new house. Comfortable accommoda- 
tions. Reasonable rates. Beautiful location. 


THE NANEPASHEMET 
MARBLEHEAD NECK, MASS. 
Open plumbing and lighted throughout by 
electricity. Opens June l. Finest location 
on the North Shore. Every room has ocean 
view. Special rates for, June. Send for de- 
scriptive circular. E. BROWN, Prop. 


JUST FINISHED 


ROCKMERE INN 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 


100 ft. from water; wide verandas, spacious 
dining rooms. Directly in front of Inn is a 
magnificent panorama of all the yachting. 


MENAUHANT HOTEL 


MENAUHANT (Cape Cod), Mass. 


Directly on the beach. Grand water view. 
New sanitary plumbing. Commands the 
highest-class patronage. The purest_of 
spring water. Perfect cuisine; good fish- 
ing; yachting unsurpassed. Fine roads for 
bicychng. x0lf. usic. Absolutely the 
coolest spot and best bathing on Cape Cod. 
Opens June 22d. Send for bookiet. 

FLOYD TRAVIS, Proprietor. 


Write to HIGHLAND 
THE OCEAN to HIGHT ANE 


CAPE COD Mi for, booklet and 


THE NEW RICHMOND 


North Adams, Mass. 
A modern, Fire-proof hotel in the 


BERKSHIRE HILLS 


Elevator, Electric Lights; telephone in 
each room; suites with bath. Reasonable 
rates for summer tourists and permanent 
uests. EDWIN M. MOORE (formerly of 

‘he Delevan, Albany, N. Y.), Manager. 


C C d Sunset Cottage 
ape O reopened June Ist. 
ul _sea- 
side resort. Fine thie Sailing. bathing, 
beautiful drives. Golf links near by. 


The Misses Carret, Osterville, Mass. 
New Oakdene [Finestsit: 


uation on 
e Ann, broad ocean view. Built and fur- 
- ed new 1900; aii modern improvements ; 
also annex Oakdene Cottage, open une Ist. 
Mrs. J. J. DEAN, Pigeon Cove, Ma 


BERKSHIRE HALL 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. — Delightful 
summer home. Booklet. A. J. CLOUGH. 


Manomet Point ARDMORE INN 
Plymouth, Mass.| 


_ Seashore and country combined. A charm- 
ng. pines to spend a vacation. ‘The Inn is an 
ashioned, comfortable, weil- — house, 
with h the best of water supeny ae sanitary 
lumbin > bienty of shade, tine bathing beach; 
resh an salt water fishing, boating, golf an 
tennis, delightful drives, grounds 26 acres in 
extent. [illustrated folder on application. 


ALKER HOUSE, Savoy Centre, 
Berkshire Co., Mass —A Summer 
Home, the famous Berkshire 
Hilis. A new house with thirty large rooms, 
hot and cold water, bath, etc.; piazza 130 
feet in length, comman a of moun- 
tains in three States. Daily mail. 


NANTUCKET ISLAND 


The Ideal Summer Resort 
BEACH HOUSE. Send for circular. 
G. H. BRINTON, Siasconset, Mass. 


HE BERKSHIRE HILLS, 
South Williamstown, Mass.— 
THE IDLEWILD. Open June Ist. Ac- 
commodates 100. Elevation 1,000 ft. Golf 
‘tennis, fishing, and hunting. For rates — 
descriptive book write H. C. SAvaAGE, Prop. 


THE LITTLE ANAWAN 


SWAMPSCOTT, MASS. 
Under new management. Opens June 1. 
new and latest im- 


— sanitary arrangements. Special rates 
Tel. con. GARDNER, 


New 


Isles of Shoals 


TEN MILES AT SEA 


Appledore and Oceanic Hotels 


Beautifully situated on islands off the 
coast of New Hampshire. (ood cotins 
shing, swimming, tennis, 
Golf. Climate unrivaled, excellent tor Hay 
fever. Asa health resort it has no equal. 
fine steamer connects at Portsmouth = 
trains leaving Boston at 9:30 a.m. and 3 
M., arriving at the Island 15 P.M. 

For circulars a 
TAIGHTON BROTHERS. Appledore or 
Star Island, off Portsmouth, N. 


NEW SENTER HOUSE 
Lake Winnipesaukee, Centre Harbor, N. H. 


An ideal summer resort with lake and 
mountain views unsurpassed _ ‘T'ableand ser- 
vice first class. Excellent fishing, boating, 
bathing. driving: all kinds of sports. Booklets 
andterms of Frep H. CuHester, Manager. 


Fitzgerald Cottage Betplqhem 


A new modern house, furnace heat, home com- 
forts, rates moderate. Open early and iate. 
Modern improvements. Fine tennis court. etc. 


The UPLANDS, Bethlehem, N. H. 


Highest point. 200. Golf. 
F. H. ABBOTT, Proprietor. 


TS HOUSE, Bethlehem, 
N. H.—On ye main street. Pure water; 

good + of room and shade ; 

golf. URNER & SON. 


Jackson Falls House Jackson, N. H. 


Open early in 
June; reduced rates early and late in season ; 
excellent sanitary arrangements; golf links. 
Write for circulars. —TRickEy Bros., Props. 


HE FOREST HOUSE, Waite 

ts., Intervale, N. H.—Newly 

built; good table. ‘Termseby the $5 
to $8 per week. D. D. CARLTON 


FARMHOUSE, New Bos- 
to N. H.—Altitude 125-ft. 
plazza ; po tennis, lake 1 mile distant. Rural 
delivery. Terms $6 to $7. S. L. MARDEN. 


PINE GROVE 
SPRINGS HOTEL 


SPOFFORD, N. H. June 10 to Oct. 1. 


THE IDEAL RESORT for HEALTH, 
REST, and PLEASURE. Situated in pine 
forest, on banks of beautiful Lake Spofford. 
1,10 feet above sea. Celebrated Spring 

ater. Unlimitedamusements. Golf Links. 
Ma nificent drives. Liberal management. 
Moderate rates. Send for illustrated booklet. 

J. H. ATWOOD, Manager 

North Conway, White 

The Kearsarge N. H. 
First-class table; private baths; modern im- 
provements ; excellent Golf Links. Mag- 


nificent scenery and liberal rates. Write 
for booklet. J. L. GIBSON, Manager. 


S Pleas Lake, N.H.—Silver Lake House. 
Pleasantly located,overlooking lake; excel- 
lent spring water ; beautiful drives, healthy cli- 
mate. Rates and circular. E. M. F orrest, Prop. 


THE ECHOES 


Open June 1 to PE 1 
Address M. F. HITCHINGS. 


White Mountains BARTLETT, 


— Board in 
private family. Large rooms. Good table. 
Terms $5 to $7 per week. . K. HOWARD. 


New Jersey 


A MODERN HOTEL BY THE SEA 


AND COTTAGES 
ASBURY PARK, 
On the ocean tront, in select North Asbury. 
ooms ensuite, with private baths. Open 
wee 15. Golf. Accommodates 400. Booklets. 
-. HARVEY JONES, Owner and Mer. 


THE SALT BREATH OF THE SEA 
BRINGS HEALTH 


GALEN HALL 


A Sanatorium A Hotel 


Comfortable, well appointed, homelike. 
Good service and fine table. Write for 
booklet. F. L. YOUNG. 


The Lehman-Craig Hall 


Near Board Walk, with view of Ocean. 
Pennsylvania Avenue 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Sun parlor. Rooms with bath. Library with 
Afternoon tea. Evening dinner, 
Booklet. CRAIGHEAD & CRAIGHEAD, 
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RECREATION DEPARTMENT 


New Jersey 


New York 


New York 


Hotel Buckingham 


Avon-by-the-Sea, N. J. 


Open. Special June rates. Same manage- 
meat for 12 years. Beautifully located in a 
grove of pine trees, one block to ocean and 
river for bathing, fishing, yachting. Modern 
improvements. Concerts. Booklet. 

MacDOWELL & MAUST. 


eith Villa, Atlantic City, Ventnor, N.J. 
ocean view ; modern con- 
veniences. Fine wheeling, driv ing, bathing. 
fishing ; artesian “well +00 feet deep Miller 


Avon-by-the-Sea, N. J. 
BERWICK LODGE 


Directly on the beach. Fine surf bathing ; 
boating and fishing in Shark River. House 
well furnished; e perfect, number of 
guests limited. References exc 
terms address EDITH COP 


THE ENGLESIDE 


Beach Haven, N. J. Now open 

Hot sea-water baths in house and all the 
desirable adjuncts of a modern hotel home by 
the Sea. Beach Haven is noted for its match- 
less bay for palitee and fishing, 1ts superb 
bathing, and the select class o its patrons. 
Send for souvenir. Rost. B. ENGLE & Son. 


PICTURESQUE BOONTON 


* HILLSIDE ”’ 

For rent or lease. One hour from N. Y. by 

. L.& W.R.R. Large house, roomy ve- 
randas : attractive grounds ; goo stable. Cen- 
tral location, ten minutes’ walk from station. 

od water, lest town. Air fine for throat 
or lung troubles erms reasonable. Apply 
to J. H. Putnam Ave., Brooklyn, or 
Agent in Boonton (E. J. CAHILL). 


Established 1876. 
ATLANTIC HOUSE Fstablished 1876. 
N. J., Pitman Ave., near the ocean, 
cial rates for June. ‘CHAS . J. HUN 


PINE BLUFFINN 


POINT PLEASANT, N. J. 


Seashore and country combined; situated 
among the pines on high bluff on Manasquan 
River not far from ocean. Surf and still- 
water bathing, boating, country 
club he golf links 200 feet from Inn. Elec- 
tric te hts and all conveniences. “Special 
rates for or June Opens May 
or 
LTER- BEERS, Manager. 


The Tremon J. 


pecial June rate, $10 for i. rooms. 
fullocean view. J.S. HINKSON. 


THE BREAKERS 5?ring Lake, 


New, select, ges hotel; delightful 
location on ocean une 15. Golf, 
surt bathing. . D. RUSSELL. 


New York City 


4 TH STREET, 218 WEST. Rooms 
and board. Convenient to shopping 

district pee | all theaters. Families or single 

persons. References... E. B. Hitcucock. 


ADIRONDACKS. Hotel Ayers 
on LAKE DUANE is certainly the Pearl 
of the Mountains. For gone gre book- 
let of this beautiful resort appl y to yt 
AYERS & SON, Ayers, Franklin Co.. 


Quiet—Comfortable—Homelike 


THE WILLEY HOUSE 


HURRICANE, ESSEX CoO., N. Y. 
Opens June Ist 


For special June rates and other particulars 
write HARVEY WILLEY, Propr. 


LAKE MEACHAM 


Adirondacks 


Duane, New York. Most beautiful lake 
in the woods, and im the heart of the St. Regis 
system. Fine beach, the best of fishing and 
hunting, good boats ‘and trusty guides, good 
roads t rough unbroken forests. a Golf links. 
New buildings. Postal te egraph and daily 

mail. We offer comfort, rest, and quiet. 
May Ist to October Ist. 


Lake Meacham Hotel Company 


ADIRONDACK HOUSE 


KEENE VALLEY 
S. KELLEY, [anager New York 


Accommodates 200; hot and cold 
water, electric bells; baths, open 
latest sanitary system ; small orchestra ; table 
first-class; hunting and fshing in season 5 
illustrated booklet on application. 


House open from May Ist to Dec. Ist 
H FSS IN N Head 4th Lake 
Fulton Chain 
Newly built. Accommodates 60; fishing, 


boating, bathing. Gas, baths. . Address 
WELLINGTON KENWELL, Inlet, N. Y. 


The Westport Inn 


WESTPORT, on LAKE CHAMPLAIN, N. Y. 
Adirondacks, dry climate, no_ mosquitoes, 
mountain spring water, boatin ating. 
ing, driving, tennis, golf. SmiTH, M 


ANNER HOUSE. In the Northern 
Adirondacks. A summer resort that will 
please you. Easy of access and terms moder- 
ate. . Kirly, Prop.,Chateaugay Lake, N.Y. 


ADIRONDACKS 


THE WAWBEEK 


and Cottages 
ON UPPER SARANAC LAKE 
Pure spring water. 9 hole Golf Links. 
Private tables, boat:ng, hunting, 
Send for illustrated booklet to J. BE 
HART, Proprietor, Wawbeek, N. 


CLAWBONNY Ausable Chasm 


Modern improvements. $8 t 
JORDAN, Prop., Keeseville, N.Y. 


HAW HOUSE. -Adirondacks 
Long Lake, N. Y.—Private 
homelike; on a large farm; accommodates 
20: trout ‘fishing guaranteed, wr ee $8 to 
$10. . SHAW. 


Adirondacks FinmeCottage, Keene 


Mts. Purest water. unting and fishing. 


$8 and $9. Illustrated circular. 


New York 


Rocky Point Inn 


Head of ‘‘Pourth Lake,” Fulton Chain 


ADIRONDACKS 
Attracts Refined and Substantial 
People 
Open June 15th. For illustrated book- 
let address ELMER om hg etary, 
445 Western Ave., Albany, N. Y. 


DIRONDACKS. — Estes House, 

Keene Valley, N. Y.— Heart of Mts. 

driving. Send for booklet. $8 to $12 


Adirondacks Grand View Farm 


: ooms. rite for circular 
NOLD. Keeseville, N. Y. 


dirondacks. Clear Lodge. 

Trout fishing, boating, bathing. Sani- 

tary plumbing. an ferms, LARD 
F. Orts, Saranac Junction P. 


LOCKE 
ADIRONDACKS 
n the heart of the Seeneaechs. (ood 

hunting, ape fishin QO. Sa! 
Hamilton Co ENRY oP. 


Camp Moh:: 
ADIRONDACKS 
Fourth Lake, Fulton Chain. Write for F ‘ok. 
let. GEO. H. SNYDER, Eagle Bay, >.. Y. 


ROVE COTTAGE, Wadh: ms 
Mills. Adirondacks, N. Y.— | ine 
boating, fishing, drives, Reason ible 
rates. Send for Ficckiet. 3 F. Whitney, P: pr. 


Blue Mountain House 


Altitude 2,000 feet: scenery unsurpas:<d; 
boating, bathing, fishing. Booklets of 
TYLER M. MERWIN, Proprietor. 
BLUE MOUNTAIN LAKE, N. Y. 


Cascade Lake House 


Fine fishing, bowling, boating, tennis, etc. 


Telegra J es telephone in house. Write 


for circu E. WESTON, Prop.., 
Cascadeville, \. Y. 


HOTEL WESTMINSTER 


1,000 ISLANDS 
Westminster Park, Alexandria Bay, N. Y. 


Select Family Hotel. Most, picturesque 
location. Fine orchestra. Boating and fish- 
ing. Golf Links. Direct boat or rail connec- 
tions to Pan-American. Send for descriptive 
pamphlet. H. F. INGLEHART’s Sons, Props. 


Epworth Hotel 


Most accessibly located for 600 of you Pan- 
Sy and Niagara Falls visitors: two 
rt blocks north of Exposition Station, 
con all Belt Line steam trains arrive. H igh- 
class hotel; modern conveniences ; moderate 
rates. Convention tent, free to patrons on 
agreement. Shower baths free. Rooms re. 
served on application. Address roe ee 
BUFFALO, N. 


BUFFALO 


Visitors well cared for at the fine new 


WOODBINE HOTEL 


Johnson Park 


All rooms large, airy, and beautifully fur- 
nished. Rates, $l up per person. Excellent 
café. Write for bookiet. 


STATLER’S HOTEL 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
LARGEST in the WORLD. 300 ft. 
trom the Main to the 
or lodging, breakfast, an 
$2 and $2. 50! eve. ene. Rooms wit 
bath extra. Send for free maps and folder, tell- 
ing about our Guaranteed Accommodations. 


PDan-A merican Exposition 


Auburn Cottage is located near 

the grounds. Newly furn'shed, clean, 

airy, homelike house, of modern build, with 

all improvements, on a quiet street lined with 
shade trees. Breakfast furnished. ot 

reasonable. nd for circular. Av: URN 
CoTTaGE, 484 Auburn Ave., Buffalo, N. _ Y. 


99 AN- 
The Outlook district. 


Superior house, large cool rooms. Bath. 
ppenntast. Special rates to parties. Refs. ex. 


Mrs. RICHARD ERTRAM, 108 Ashland 
Ave., or care Western Savings Bank, Buffalo. 


e rooms. private 
District, 5 minutes from main entrance. Break- 
fasts if desired. Rates, with th, $1.00 per 
day. Address 26 Huntington Ave., Buffalo 
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THE EVER GLORIOUS, POPULAR and HEALTHFUL 


CATSKILL MOUNTAINS 


IS THE GREATEST HEALTH AND 
PLEASURE RESORT IN THIS COUNTRY 


The Ulster & Delaware R.R. 


IS THE ONLY STANDARD GAUGE LINE WITH THROUGH COACH 
AND DRAWING ROOM CAR SERVICE TO ALL POINTS 
IN THE “MOST PICTURESQUE MOUNTAIN 
REGION ON THE GLOBE.” 


| aun The complete summer time-table, in effect Sunday, June 16, provides 
‘ yall for the early June travel of cottagers and park people. The Catskills are 
Kip becoming famous for private parks and cottage life. It is a sanitarium 
for everybody and @a@ paradise for children. 


“1 do not know of a more ideal Summer Home than in the Catskills. It combines the classic atmosphere with modern 
accessibility and comfort, and one can range through three hundred years at will in the space of three months.”—Mainly About 
People (London, April, 18 8). 

Send Eight Cents Postage for Illustrated Summer Book, with Map of the Catskill Mountains 
and Complete List of Hotels and Boarding Houses 


‘* Always one of the most artistic and interesting summer guide books, it is now handsomer than ever in its new dress, and 
well worth preservation in any library as a souvenir of the Catskills.”"—N. Y. Tribune. 
CONNECTIONS 
AT KINGSTON POINT—with Hudson River Day Line Steamers AT WEST DAVENPORT—with Cooperstown & Charlotte 
AT RONDOUT—with New York Central R. R. Night Line Valley Railroad 
Steamers and Steamer Mary Powell AT ON=ONTA—with Delaware & Hudson Railroad 
AT KINGSTON—with West Shore and Walkill Valley Railroads 


N. A. SIMS, General Passenger Agent, Rondout, N. Y. 


Are You Sick? Do You Need Rest? 


CO TO THE HOME OF THE WONDERFUL 


a mile below the Earth’s surface. 


This wonderful water comes from a depth of 2863 feet —over half 


It is the strongest natural bromide water known and the cures 
effected by its internal and external use are little short of miraculous. 


Rheumatism, Skin, Kidney and Liver Diseases and Nervous Prostration | 


Are treated with extraordinary success. 


THE SANITARIUM which stands upon the site of this life-giving spring bearingit; 
name, is not a hospital, but a luxurious, curative home which uses exclusively the great 
healing water at its command. Its remedial equipment is second to noneinthe country and 
includes every appliance Known to advanced Hydrotherapeutics and Hygiene. In 
addition to the famous “‘Alma-Bromo” Spring, it has “‘The Park” Mineral Spring, 
a mild chalybeate water, unequaled for diseases of the kidneys and as a tonic. 
The resident and consulting staff of physicians consists of the most eminent 
specialists Known for every diseased condition. Indoor and out- 
door recreations in great variety —Gymnasium, Golf, Tennis, etc., etc. § a ee 


WVrite for G4-Page Illustrated Bookiet Free. 


THE ALMA SANITARIUM, Dept. A, ALMA, MICH. 
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RECREATION DEPARTMENT 


New York 


New York 


New York 


ANA MERICAN VISITORS can 
ecure fine rooms, with_ breakfasts, in 
location. Private family.W ALTER S. 
ENKINS, 805 est Ferry Street, between 


elaware and Elmwood Aves. 


ARGE, AIRY, well-furnished 
rooms in detached brick house, 10 
minutes from Exposition, 20 from stations. 
Kates moderate. Special to ~~ Mrs. 
W. B. CLEVES, 383 Bryant St., Buffalo. 


private residence. 


Pan-American ! resicence. 


Rooms $2 and $3. Details on request. Mrs. 
CorvYELL, 72 Highland Ave., Buffalo. 


rivate dwelling, 
best and most location. Rates 
$1.50, $2.00, and with private bath $2.50. Ad- 
dress 382 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N. Y 


PAN-AMERICAN LODGINGS 


rs. L, W. ROBINSON 


M 
129 Elmwood Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Elmwood district. Private 
10 rooms, first-class. 


PAN-AM resides 
asts. Engage now. 


isitors to Pan-American can make 

advance arrangements. Hotel Columbia 
accommodates 800; two blocks from Union 
Depot. Send for booklet. Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Jackson 
Sanatorium 


Dansville, Liv. Co., New York 


Send for literature as to Methods of 
Treatment and special advantages. 
Address 
J. ARTHUR JACKSON. M.D.. Box 19. 


Ae: GRAND VIEW MT. 

‘ overlookin 5 States. First 

class: rates. A. J. GALER, East 
Windham, N.Y. 


The Hoffort Cottages]; 


at FISHERS ISLAND, N. Y., are now 
open. This island is the coolest : on the 

coast by 10 degrees on average. lways a re- 

freshing breeze. For terms address as above. 


THE FRONTENAC 
The Gem of the St. Lawrence River 


AND ONE OF THE MOST MAG- 
NIFICENT OF SUMMER HOTELS 


OPENS JUNE 12th. CLOSES OCT. Ist 


Situated on an island in the St. Lawrence 
Rover, it has a delightful, cooi and invigorat- 
ing climate. All forms of amusements, in- 
cluding fishing, boating, bowling, tennis, etc. 
There is also an excellent nine-hole Fo 
course on the island owned and controlled 
by the hote 

G. TRUSSELL, Mer. 
FRONTENAC, JEFFERSON CO., N.Y. 
Also Manager Hotel Bon Air, Augusta, Ga. 


Lasher Farm House 


Elevation 2,000 feet; 
wide piazzas ; first-class board: can accom- 
modate fifty guests. JOH N W. LASHER 
Proprietor, Griffins Del. N.Y. 


“The Pines” 


emp- 
stead, L. 1g Rev. R. hes’ Ne ewton says: 
“We have the most pleasant memories of the 
weeks spentat* The Pines. During twelve 
years’ residence near you, we scarcely ever had 
to employ a physician.’’ Fine shade, acres 
lawn. Seashoreaccessible. Booklet mailed. 


large, airy rooms; 


Fvar'seace Lake George, N. Y. (Cald- 
ng, te one, glass inciosed piaz- 
ga. Illus booklet. Jas. T. Crandale, Pr. 


COLE’S HOTEL 
Kidders, Cayuga Lake, N. Y. . 
Finest locationon lake. Deer sulphur 
spring and baths. Boating, bathing, tennis, 
etc. Cuisine unexcelled. Rates moderate. 
Open until November. M. R. COLEMAN, Mgr. 


LAKE GEORGE, N.Y. 


At the 
portion of the Lake is ike 


Hundred Island House 


ges comfort for the summer guests as well 
amusements. end for handsomely 
illustrated booklet to 

HENRY E. NICHOLS, Manager. 


THOMPSON’S HOTEL 


Lake Mahopac, N. Y. 


Golf, fishing, boating, etc. 
trated pamphlet. 
EMERSON CLARK, Prop. 


The GLEASON emir 
SANITARIUM 


REBUILT. Elevator. Steam heat. Elec- 
tric bells. Sun parlor. Ali forms of baths. 
Electricity e. A 
N FISHER, 
formerly of Salt Baths, resident 
physician. Write for booklet to 
Edward RB. Gleason, 


Mizzen Top Hotel 


QUAKER HILL, DUTCHESS CO., N. Y. 
Two hours from New York by Harlem Rail- 
road. Opens June 20th. 1.200feet elevation. 
GOLF LINKS AND. ALL OTHER 
MUSEMENTS 


N. S. HOWE, Mana; 
Post Office address, Pawling, w York. 
New Yor e, F. H. Scofield, 1 Madi- 


Send for illus- 


son Ave., New York. 
Fg Island country board. on salt 
water ; beautiful harbor ; all new plumb- 


bath and toilet in house ; table; 
stable; sailing on Sound and 
the r; bathing, golf, special 
for long season; referenc 2 hours fro 
New York, HARD ORSIDE. St. 
James, Suitolk County, Long N.Y. 


AUREN VILLA.—In the Catskills, 
Roxbury, N. Y. Delightful location ; 
large, airy rooms ; shady grounds ; modern ap- 
pointments. Terms, apply GEo. “W. LAuREN. 


Saratoga, 
Che Grand Union 


Open Inne 15 to Oct. 1. 


Special Terms per Week or Season. 
WOOLLEY & GERRANS 
Proprietors. 

Saratoga Springs, New York. 


LAKE GEORGE 


The most beautiful lake in Americ:.” 
SILVER BAY 
SILVER BAY HOTEL 


One of its largest and finest summer h: mes. 
Built _and conducted for the best px »ple. 
o Bar. Pure water. Pureair. Pure tuod. 
Address SILAS H. PAINE, 
Hotel Majestic, West 72d Street, New \ ork; 
or Silver Bay Hotel, Silver Bay, i ae 
An ideal summer 


ROOT’S HOTEL home. Rates $7 to 


$10. Gol, ome. trout fishing, and deer !:unt- 
ing. J.R RSON, Schroon River, N.Y. 


FARVIEW HOUSE 


Second season; modern improvements. 
Elevation 1,800 feet ; spacious grounds ; open 
replaces and hot water heat; special induce- 
ments to June and September guests. ‘olf. 
tennis, etc. G. H. HAGER, Stamford, N.Y, 


CO., N. Y.—Beautiful farm, 
2,000 ft. above om on Navesink waters, 14 
miles from station. Pure spring water, good 
roads, farm products, telep _— connection, 
daily mail. me ere given and aske 
dress X. Y. Z., No. 5,999, care The Outlook. 


THE GLEN SPRINGS 
The Nauheim Baths of America 


an Health Resort and Hotel of the highest 
ss. The most complete and modern bath- 
ove establishment in America. Hydrotherapy 
and Electricity in all forms; valuable min- 
eral sprin ell- and attractive Golf 
Links. Illustrated book 
WILLIAM E. LEFFINGWELL. President, 

Watkins, N. Y. 


SOOPER HOUSE 
WINDHAM, N. Y. 
Opens June Ist. Booklet. W. J. Soper, Prop. 


Pennsylvania 


BEDFORD SPRINGS, PA. 
* The Carlsbad of America” 


The Bedford Springs Hotel 


New York Office: The Hotel Bristol 
THOMAS PARKES, Manager. 


rw DICKERSON, 
Be ick Inn ;; > ‘Stroudsburg, Pa. 
Near Water Gap. Elevated. Modern ap- 
pointments. Illustrated booklet. 


The CRESTMONT INN 


Eagles Mere, Pa. 


Table service the very best—Fresh fruits, 
meats, and vegetables a specialty. Finest 
artesian water tor all purposes. Beautiful 
suites with or without baths. Electric lights. 
steam heat, all home comforts. e lake, 

nest boating and bathing. 2,200 feet ele- 
Send for booklet. 

WILLIAM Y. WARNER, Proprietor. 


Scientific treatment MINSI 
THE of all Diseases. PA. 


Water Gap Sanitarium 


F. Witson Hurp, M.D. 
Mrs. FAnNy H. Brown, M.D.$ Physicians 


DR. STRONG'S 
The SARATOGA SPRINGS 
SANITARIUM 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

For health, rest, or recreation. The ap- 
pointments of a first-class hotel; elevator; 
suites with bath: electricit ty; massage ; Turk- 
ish, Sulph ur, ydro-electric. Nu- 
eim, Mineral, and other baths Sprague’s 
hot air treatment for Rheumatism. Sun parlor 
and ontheroof. Saratoga waters. 
Golt, uet, and ‘Vennis. 

ted et tree 


The Walter Sanitarium 


Walter’s Park (Wernersville), Pa 
Open ail the year. Ail modern conven- 
iences. Send for illustrated booklet. 


Rhode Island 


BLOCK ISLAND, R.I. 
Waill Cottages 
SOUTH BLUFFS.— Golf a_ special 


feature. Send tor illustrated booklet. 
J. M. VAILL, Prop. T. V. BARTON, Mgt 
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MICHIGAN CENTRAL 


The Niagara Falls Route.” 


The Pan-American Special 
A Magnificent New Train. 


Ly. Chicago daily 6.00 p.m., Ar. Buffalo 7.45 a. m. 
Lv. Buffalo daily 7.30 p. m., Ar. Chicago 9.30 a. m.. 


Stop-over at Niagara Falls and Buffalo on through 
wie tickets to the East. 


O. W. RUGGLES, Gen’! Pass’r & Tkt. Agt., Chicago. 


Chicago by Water 
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IN 64 HOURS 
Northern Steamship Co. 


Two sailings weekly between Buffalo, Mil- 

waukee, Chicago, and Duluth, stopping at 

Cleveland, Detroit, Harbor Springs, and Sault 

Ste. Marie, making connections for all points. 

‘VISIT THE PAN-AMERICAN EN ROUTE 
FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 

W. M. LOWRIFE, G. P. A., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Pan-American 
Exposition. 


On your trip to the Exposition decide to use the leading 
and only double-track line from the west to Buffalo, the 


Lake Shore 


and Michigan Southern Railway, 


A selection of this route is an absolute assurance of 
the best in travel that money can buy. It meansa pleasant 
and restful journey—the most interesting to Buffalo. 

Eight through trains daily from Chicago; nine daily 
from Cleveland; also fast through trains from St. Louis, 
Indianapolis, Cincinnati, etc., over ‘Big Four Route’’ 
via Cleveland. 

Tickets over this route afford use of steamer either 
way between Cleveland and Buffalo without extra charge. 
All tickets over Lake Shore (east or west ) through Buffalo, 
admit of 10 days stop over in that city. 

‘¢Book of Trains’’ and ** Book of Pan-American,”’ 
contain useful information about trains and Exposition, sent 
free on request. 

A. J. Situ, G. Pp. & T. A., Cleveland, O. 


Pan-American 
Souvenir 
Coffee Spoon. 


These spoons are of good 
quality, made especially for us 
by the Oneida Community 
Co., Limited, at their factory, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

They wili be sent postpaid 
to any address for twenty (20) 
cents in coin. 

Detach coupon below, fill 
in name and full address plain- 
ly and mail direct to their 
factory. 
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